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iHi0i^i   k#Mf     Pt-H^¥^  fff  ii^if*  (fi-f^t^  mif\  fff  f1^^  fkii}ii^iU  Up  tHi 

Hffii^iki^^    iif-^hi^fi  ftfm  Hhfffi*^    Anu^  Hh  i^ppttm 

f^Ufft{,  Mfftp  f1^^      P/luiffifk  ffft  f^fifHfUh        .•.;..    ^{f^ 
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'tim  Pffffff  fff  fii^  iff^ifmiffH    t^f^ff-ffHh  ^hi*i  hm  hiftn-h  f-1/fWfi^^  ^/<f-" 
f^m  UM^pf  ^P}ffmfA^  ff-fi^f-Uf-ff^  ffff  kf  f-^pUff-^  P^pt-u    Mp  ffMfft 

if}^Uf'1}ffffffiffti  iff  ftiftifi     Mp  iif-pHfUff'f^  Hft  !f*^     Aft  ^**?M/?/<#* 

ff-fffff  a  PtiHfh   AffUf-u*^  kf  h}n  W/<f^    Mp  fu-t-f-p^^^f  fi^iH-h 

VW»/</f#  fff   iftp    fff-}HifU     f^ffitt*;  Af'f^tfffih  fff   fHi   fiUi  Htt}i*f-tfHi 
PfH-HiH     IfiuHmi  i/iffi  \H   f1/^  f^ffi*^  fff  fftp  Pt-lHi4     WHf*-^^ 

^w  hfli^Vif^  fff  Pfit^    WMi^fH'  WUifi  iftViHA  mh  hUf^  f-f-fi-i  fff^f-i 
Uti^  fff  MMf    'hif'  iifHfiiftHfii^  fff  f^ffi^f-f-n    'ffifkhilf  MiH-tif*iit^ 
f^iffi-ftf^M-  fff  fih-  t^ftMf  mf4  Pfff^H'fi  fHif''}M'}Him    Wf*/IM  (^f& 

ifiiAi^ffti  fff  hiif^  t«4?*lf  fiff^t-i'WfiHih    ^ ipiff-f^Utfi  fff  f,U^  f*if-'k}4^t 

fif-f^i  Hf^fifi^m^  W  ifp  fi^f^  Pffff^    f^fff^kfU^  fff  fifffi  Afn^ff^ 

ffii^iffff-H^     fff      ?^       f^tiffmiffffffU       f^iift^fff'p    (fliiffUHM    fff    flf^ 
i^ihftft^if^  fff  f^iH  ifhimffti     f^f^i^  fff  i^ifi  PSiflMtH^H  f^Hf-Wi  tHfA 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Residence  of  the  Pasha — Foundation  of  Mosul — Its  Situation — Its 
Mode  of  Communication  with  the  other  side  of  the  River — ^Reside 
at  the  Encampment  of  Mr.  Layard — Tiyari  Nestorian  Christians — 
Their  Assassination  by  the  Koords — ^Antiquity  of  the  Chaldean 
Christian  Church — ^An  Appeal  on  behalf  of  those  that  yet  remain — 
The  Jabour  Tribe. 

The  Pasha  resides  in  a  large  serai  some  half 
mile  lower  down  the  river  ;  it  is,  as  most  serais  are, 
a  vast  pile  of  building  which  has  probably  never 
been  repaired  since  the  day  it  was  built.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  a 
traveller  :  he  mounts  to  a  Pasha's  palace  through 
a  court  fiill  of  dirt,  loungers  of  all  sorts  sitting 
about,  up  rotten  stairs  that  totter  with  his  weight, 
to  a  room  whereof  the  walls  are  whitewashed,  — or 
rather  have  been,  and  ought  to  be  again — and  so 
also  with  the  room  where  sits  the  great  man.  The 
curtains,  of  the  commonest  stuff,  are  held  by  a 
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I  TUB  FOUNDATION  OF   MORlJIi. 

couplo  of  nailfi  over  tlio  wiiidowH,  wliicli  arc  half 
broken,  and  patdiod  with  paper  or  rtm  ;  the  floor 
covered  with  rude  matn,  the  divan  probably  of  rod 
baize,  ill-fltting,  and  out  of  order.  The  character  of 
tlie  nativoH  here — the  type,— it  would  be  inipowiblo 
to  dcHcribe— they  are  ho  varioun,  and  no  dinHinular. 
Tlioir  droHH,  alHo,  in  peculiar  in  eacli  of  the  racen. 

Tlie  Turkif,  an  elHcwhere,  alMo  tlio  ChriHtiann  and 
the  Koordn,  wear  the  HJiort,  Htraight-cut  felt  jacket, 
and  an  enormous  turban  of  the  native  tnantifactured 
handkerchief,  of  brilliant  cobur«.  The  Yezidi« 
seemed  neater  and  cleaner  tlian  any,  with  their 
many-coloured  garments  and  lar^^o  dark  ttirban* 

Tlie  foundation  of  Mosul  is  veiled  in  obscurity. 
Gibbon  assumes  it  to  bo  the  wcHtorn  suburb  of 
Ninus,  the  city  that  succeeded  Nineveh,  There  is 
at  Mosul  a  curious  old  Hyriac  MHH.,  which  says  it 
rose  on  tlie  ruins  of  that  great  city,  and  that  but 
little  space  intervened  l)etween  the  fall  of  the  orte, 
and  the  rise  of  tlio  other.  Had  we  the  book  of 
Xisuthus,^  buried  at  8ippara,  these  things  would 
bo  plain  to  us ;  but  tliis  antiquity  of  Mosul  must 
bo  exaggerated,  or  else  Nineveh  can  hardly  be  the 

•  Tlid  liUtory  of  fc)i«  wwM  )mfitrt»  Uw  floorl  ww»  wHfctwii  hy  XI«iiUmi«, 
wlio  w(M  wi^nml  Ut  a  ilrmm  hy  i\m  t(o4  (irmtm  io  do  na.  Ha  wnn  iolil 
io  )mry  it  in  iUt$  (t\iy  of  iUt$  Hm  Ai  Hi|^)ftm.  lltiH  \h  ilto  VtMmUtrn,  of 
taiokni  umiy;niitUt$rn,  and  Anlmr,  iitu  mUm  of  whUtU  wa  ni\\\  io  \m  imun 
e\on»  to  th«  owihofV§\nigPA,mmi\i^oHiof  UnmM  on  tho  vouA  to  Mtylou, 
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Larissa  of  Xenophon.     It  is  well  known  and  con- 
stantly occurs  in  Saracenic  history,  that  Salla  el 
Deen,  the  Greats  besieged  it,  and  Jenghiz  Khan  ; 
Tamerlane  of  course  poured  out  her  blood  ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  batteries  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  where,  in  1743,  Nadir 
8hah  planted  his  cannon  when  he  bombarded  the 
town.     Since  then  it  has  experienced  no  great 
shocks ;  it  has,  however,  suffered  from  that  slow 
decay  which,  reform  as  they  will,  &lls  on  every  place 
and  town  beneath  the  withering  sway  of  the  Turk. 
The  houses  at  Mosul  seem  built  now  exactly  as 
those  of  ancient  Nineveh,  judging  from  the  ruins 
as  laid  open  for  inspection  by  the  excavations ;  and 
from  inspection  of  the  others,  this  would  in  great 
part  account  for  the  ruins  being  covered  as  they 
are.     The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  or 
merely  rammed  mud  formed  into  bricks  on  the  wall 
itself  and  vaulted  over.     Sometimes  small  stones 
are  used  in  their  composition.     Within,  all  round 
the  court,    are  slabs  of   roughly  carved  coarse 
alabaster,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  in  &ct, 
except  the  rough  scratched  work  of  the  one  now 
used,  and  the  elaborate  travail  of  the  other,  those 
now  are  the  same  as  those  found  at  the  mounds. 

B  2 


4  THK  mrHAriOH  av  MOHffI,, 

Krofri  iU  w^jar^^ity,  v^^ry  littb  wood  anUtrn  inUi  Ui« 
buiMing  of  tlio  houH/m  ;  in  f/urt,  ^^xr^.pt  for  tli«  ^liiom 
mu\  windows,  non«,  Tlio  rrutrft  fall  of  tho  wall^  muX 
roofo  would  hwry  tli^j  hI/iI^,  arid  an  a^'^jiunnliitlofi 
would  or'^ur  al>ov«  tlu'w  from  natural  cmm^M. 

Tho  waUtr  \m*A\  m  tlio  U/wn  w  brouf^ht  uj*  on 
niulft«  or  hortt^^H,  irt  <jnonnouH  hfatlu^rn  mwkn  \  thm 
waU5r,  thouprli  of  a  b/ul  i'/^lour,  in  Hwoot  and  good, 

MoHuI  in  ^ituaU'.d  on  Iho  w^^i^L^^rn  bank.  To 
afford  ^'/mirnun j^^ation  with  tlio  ojijioHiUi  «id<?  tinu'o 
iM  a  bridgo  of  boatn  ;  \SMtm  aro  nioorod  \\ii\u\  and 
wU^rn  abrft/i«t,  noarly  vXam  t/ig<jthor,  with  a  platform 
on  o/ujh  ;  two  or  \S\n*M  lioat«  arc'  i*AA\\m\UM\  by  ono 
part  of  thiH,  Thi«,  during  my  Ntay,  "hwja  out  of 
r^ff^air,  m  tha  [la^nago  wai*  aiUtrliul  by  Ix/atH, 
numbor«  of  which  [4lod  HAmm.  Tho  bridgo  of 
boat«  \H  «i*^Jurod  on  iUa  t^/wnward  «ido  to  a  wator- 
port,  on  th«  otlM.*r  it  uutl  a  low  nUfUh  pior  that 
HlrataHnul  rnvmn  iUa  whallowor  portiori  of  tho  rivi;r, 
ThtiH,  hiiia  it  ^hM  confmod  within  narrowor  limits 
than  Uiiual,  heaving  but  a  Hrrudl  Himui  fitr  tho  boatN 
to  «pan,  During  tho  period  of  tho  ih:Hh(*iH  in  tho 
rivor  thitHH  aro  always  n'mov^^d,  and  fow  year« 
ipfim  tli/it  tho  rivor  thnm  n//t  ovor-flow  tho  wharf  on 
tho  iumUtrn  HuUt,  flooding  tho  flat  land  within  it, 

Tho  boat«  u^od  for  tho  [//i^hago  aro  la/go  and 
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well  built^  rising  remarkably  high  behind,  sharp 
bowed,  with  a  small  sheer  forward.     The  stem 
may  be  six  foot  out  of  the  water,  the  bow  two. 
They  are  nearly  flat-bottomed,  with  a  good  beam 
in  the  after  part,  pulled  by  two  oars,  with  two  or 
three  men    at  the  lee  one,  where  the   greater 
strength  is  required.     A  stem  oar  directs  their 
motions :  the  crews  are  all  Mussulmans.      These 
boats  are  required  to  be  constantly  hauled   up, 
when  their  bottoms  are  covered  with  pitch ;  every 
night  also  at  sunset  they  are  compelled  to  cease  to 
ply.  Besides  these,  the  natives  cross  on  sheep-skins. 
One  or  two  are  inflated  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  when  speaking  of  the  rafts ;    on  these 
the  person  places  his  stomach,  grasping  the  skin  ; 
thus,  his  whole  person  above  his  thighs  is  out  of 
water,  with  his  legs  he  paddles  as  well  as  he  can. 
It  has  a  singularly  ludicrous  appearance,  and  re- 
minded me  of  inefiectual  efibrts  to  mount  the  skin 
or  of  anything  circular  and  buoyant,  which  slips 
from  under  one.   I  omit  to  describe  the  sulphur  lake, 
naphtha  pools,  &c.,  as  already  &miliar  to  the  reader. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  an  original  portrait  of 
the  Virgin  was  preserved  here,  and  on  one  occasion 
saved  the  dty,  which  was  closely  besieged  and 
about  to  fkVL  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers.     The 


picture  wan  paradoJ  on  tlio  walk,  and  tko  MuMlom 
commandor,  »eoing  no  hojie  but  in  hor,  vowed  Iw 
would  build  two  churches  to  her  honour  If  the  city 
wan  preserved.  With  all  the  pomp  they  could 
command,  amidnt  the  mingled  prayer*  of  varloui* 
creeds,  «he  wai»  carried  to  the  walln  in  nolemn 
procoMMion  \  the  enemy  retreated  in  confui9ion» 
Mosul  wan  Heaved,  and  the  Pallia  kept  \m  word  ami 
built  two  churched.  Tim**,  we  liave  a  miracUj 
wiiose  result  at  least  in  well  authenticated*  From 
Mosul  i\\Q  mound  of  Koyunjik  appears  of  great 
size,  as  Nebbi  Yunus  appears  in  one  with  it ;  the 
wholo  lias  quite  the  appearance  of  an  artificial 
mound,  which  many  other  tels  liave  not. 

Prom  tlie  terrace  at  Mosul  we  could  see  the  white 
top  of  Layard's  encampment,  which  stood  on  the 
summit  of  tlw  mountain.  The  tents  of  the  workmen 
were  hid  by  the  formation  of  the  mound.  Being  soon 
tired  of  Mosul,  I  accompanied  Mr,  Layard  and  lived 
with  him  in  our  tents  upon  the  excavated  mound, 

Crossing  the  Tigris  we  mounted  our  horses  and 
rode  about  two  miles  for  the  south  of  Koyunjik  ; 
passing  a  small  river  at  a  ford ;  rode  along  the 
Imlf  of  i\m  western  fiance,  and  then  a  short 
desperately  steep  path  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the 
mound.    The  plain  below  wa«  cultivated  with  care, 
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and  planted  with  large  fields  of  melons  and 
cucumbers.  In  the  middle  of  each  stood  a  small 
hut  where  people  kept  watch  by  night  to  drive  off 
the  wild  boars.  On  arriving  at  the  top,  a  broken 
ground  lay  before  you  ;  entrances  to  excavations  ; 
heaps  of  earth  brought  up  from  below ;  triangles  for 
whipping  up  basket  loads  of  eaith  ;  huts  made  of 
boughs.  Beneath  the  first  of  these  lived  the  Tiyari 
Nestorian  Christians  :  these  did  the  heavier  work 
below,  being  stronger  men  and  more  accustomed 
to  labour  than  the  lighter  built  Arabs.  They  lived 
together  in  one  or  two  large  huts  with  their  wives. 
Great  numbers  of  these  people  come  down  every 
year  to  Mosul  to  seek  employment :  they  are  fine 
stout  men  but  not  talL  Their  dress  is  fitr  from 
becoming ;  a  little  cap  with  a  peak  almost  as 
uselessly  small  as  those  worn  at  Madeira,  and  the 
half  large,  half  small  trousers  common  in  Arabia, 
that  seem  the  ugliest  cut  of  inexpressibles  in  the 
world.  The  women  were  tall,  handsome,  and  well 
made,  with  large  saucer-gazing  soft  black  eyes.  I 
believe  at  first  there  were  great  quarrels  between 
them  and  the  Jebour :  *  these  had  gradually  been 
appeased  by  the  admirable  management  of  the  head 

*  The  Arab  workmen  employed  by  Mr.  Layard  chiefly  belong  to 
this  tribe. 


mmiihmm^ri  mil  ihrih  ftll  our  ^ympnihm.  Tli^ 
Wo(?dj^  Mgfir-liko  finy  tritli  whirli  tlm  Ko^/f(l«  tell 
(fit  ihmtii  mM\ft,\o(\  tliwi,  t<ri'r>  tl»f)fr^  )«  wrKffi|/  tlir* 

%^  Hiihhu  )«  hvfsrm  Ui  )iUi(u\  mni  wli^i  j<<ftt}(^^ 
(lmn/i.f»(lft  H  f/^y  flow-   t)»^rf?  Ift  iMcoiiftif^tf^n/^^y  Imm 

(h^  Ift  now  in  f^xilfj  ttt  llliod^ft  Of  (JftfwUft),  "  Ah,  H 
is  t^ry  trf^ll  th^  Hf«Httft|ir<n»iftl»lMg  t/iri }  l^ntwc^  wf»f^ 
mM  Mu\  (Ufg  :  tli^y  fttn  f«fi  ^f^^t^vlfty,  1  mt  Hmn 
Ui  ihy/'  Mr.  Lft.yftr<rft  Umk  (hm^tlh^f^  nmuy  (rf  the 
hotnm  (if  tlif  \{(um\  otmlftnghi«,  Uil  p^pf^f  wm^M 
fftil  ill  ([mvt\Uu^  ftll,--(rf  timids  ti'lifi  tliff^w  tfi^rffi- 
ftf^lvf)^  off  l/ii/Igm  fto/1  jH'H'ijfi^'Of;  tofl<yoi/l  h()]Uff  U»^ 
Mmvos  of  tho  liftt^rl  oppifiRROf,  (fC  U»o  film  joy  wltli 
wlii/'.li  itmuy  n^^kmmi  il^flth  tvl»Mi  odbiml  ^^ 
ftli  ttlt^fliftHtfj,  with  fl}i(r^t/i^y  : 

If  Hf(^  f♦fflV^  Mr!y  «)ff,  f^/rrr  off  N|r^ff |^«^^  niu}  frM" ; 
If  f^^  ^trl^  mi  ^fll■f^  Jf<  a/r  tiuh^ji^tf  tii\  hi^h  ; 
l/^v^  tin  \tt  ihy  fnitU  :  Ud  ht  tuhu^  I  wHI  tVf." 
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The  deep  hatred  of  the  Mussulman  to  Christians 
is  hardly  to  be  conceived — he  despises  yet  envies 
them.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Mussulman 
law,  that  the  honour,  the  wives,  the  wealth,  the 
faith  of  the  Christian,  are  in  his  hands.  A 
Christian's  testimony  is  of  no  avail  against  a  Turk ; 
by  this  law  (now,  however,  modified)  a  Christian  was 
a  beast  who  was  to  be  allowed  to  live  for  the  tribute 
he  could  pay.  There  are  various  accounts  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  Nestorian  massacre — I  mean  the 
ostensible  immediate  cause.  Fanaticism  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  but  a  refusal  to  pay  a  tribute  was 
the  spark  that  kindled  the  blaze.  Then,  the  Tiyari 
were  much  divided  among  themselves,  and  it  is 
supposed  Eoordish  gold  weakened  the  force  of  more 
than  one  Tiyari  arm.  To  us,  as  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  those  of  the  Chaldean  Church 
must  ever  be  brother  and  sister.  We  ought,  and 
God  grant  in  his  mercy  we  may,  to  stand  forward 
with  the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship. 

Let  not,  then,  the  interest  English  Protestants 
took  in  these,  their  brothers,  die  away.  Shall  we 
read  the  reproach  of  the  prophet  1  shall  we  read 
the  line  of  the  Scriptures  1 — "  Thy  people  are  scat- 
tered upon  the  mountains,  and  no  man  gathereth 
them  to  him  '^  (Nahum,  iii.  15), — ^and  not  extend 
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Sovoral  othor  hut«  Htood  about,  occtipiod  by 
BorvantH,  cook-liotiNO,  Ac.  ;  and  thon,  on  a  parcho<l, 
duMty  stubblo,  wo  ronchod  Mr.  Layard'w  tont.  My 
own  Htood  by  itH  Hide,  and  another  or  two  near. 
At  a  distanco  of  somo  two  htmdro<l  yardn  8.B.  of 
\XH  stood  tho  black  tents  of  tlio  Arabs  ;  for  as  the 
workmen  had  their  wives,  relations,  and  several 
others  witli  them,  this  formed  a  large  encampment, 
and,  thanks  to  their  regular  gains  and  protection 
from  exaction,  thoy  were  in  a  flourinhing  condition, 
They  were  a  portion  of  a  tribe  called  the  Jebour, 
one  widely  spread,  and  sometimes  nomad,  at  others 
sedentary,  and  often  labourers  in  tho  fields.  Tho 
tribe  may  be  found  scattered  in  divisions  down  to 
Bagdad.  This  division  had  been  in  a  wretched 
state  of  poverty ;  their  wages  for  work  on  tho 
Mound  wore  by  no  means  high,  yet  they  aro 
now  wealthy  as  compared  with  others.  How 
plainly  this  speaks  as  to  the  misrule  and  incompe- 
tence of  the  government,  and  tho  capabilities  of 
the  people,  if  allowed  to  develope  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Frequent  Vlfiitation  of  fdriotu  Qale»— Their  Effecto  <m  the  Tents^ 
ExcavatioDS  by  Mr.  Lajard  described — ^Befleetums  caused  by  the 
Monomente — ^ArriTal  of  Southern  Pilgrima  on  their  way  to  Mecca — 
How  other  Pilgrima  now  reach  their  Destination— Further  Excava- 
tiona  by  Mr.  Layard— The  Well  of  Thisbe— How  the  raised  Monu- 
ments Terify  and  illustrate  the  Language  of  the  Prophets — ^How  &r 
Mussulmans  are  addicted  to  the  drinking  of  Wine — Legend  of 
Mahomet  respecting  Wine— Two  hostile  Tribea— The  Tai  Tribe- 
Its  Antiquity — ^Pride  of  the  old  Sheik — Arab  Muskets  described — 
Pay-day  on  the  Mound — ^Another  fiirious  Gale— Start  on  an  Ezenr- 
sion  to  Kimroud — ^House  of  Mr.  Layard  there— Present  State  of  the 
Villages — Excavations  at  Tel  Nimroud — Imposing  and  solemn 
EflEect  of  some  of  the  excavated  Figures — ^Prepare  to  depart  for 

'     Koordistan. 

Wb  were  frequently  visited  during  my  stay  by 
furious  gales  from  the  N.N. W.,  hot  as  fire,  of  great 
violence,  and  heralded  by  clouds  of  burning  dust, 
which  penetrated  everjrwhere.  Paper  dried  and 
curled ;  ink  stagnated.  Our  dinner  on  these  occa- 
sions was  as  much  earth  as  anything,  and  the  first 
puff  generally  swept  away  most  of  our  European- 
built  tents^  carrying  their  remains  far  to  leeward, 
and  leaving  a  confused  wreck  of  prized  property 
all  about.  Meanwhile,  the  wretched,  shaky -looking 
tents  of  the  Arabs  stood  unharmed.     It  was  very 

roh.Ti  c 


14  ftmunm  HAi^m, 

i\u$y  wmit,  Imriing  om'n  po^i^tt,  0110%  ttmMuifji,  nnd 

h  fffm,  \u$¥fG^tir,  ¥f0rih  whilst  mtflnti  i\^  wil4 
I5«4wr^«  wmI  tiK(tiUid  mmi/^y  uf  i\m  Am\m,  Mr 
fMynrd'H  kfi^mm,  ¥f\m  xmnnWy  lm»«jr«4  njwn^y  i\w 
d^y  t^/ffH/I,  wmil4  durfc  tip  in  mtd^ktf)  nativity,  nmh 
iUmn  iuU)  (ill)  trmrnhm^  md  iUf^G,  with  fr^nii^^ 

Am\m,  ill/)  win4  rmrlnt^,  nmjmm  of  fiA»4  fiw<^^pffif< 
hy,    Hflmy  yMml,   tUf^y  nhmUid,    liol/lltig   mul 

ihd  Umfu  fr^imnilusi  mmUutly  i\m  Irmiihm  aim! 

n  mmm  immn^fi  I^a/Ih  to  mm  of  i)u$  rfif^nhr  ^%m- 
ffiiUnm  i  ihtim  ¥ftim  Umg  gAli^^rU^,  mnm  tm  cr 
fmrf^—im\m\m  MUmi  fe*tt  high,  md  (tmr  or  ftw 
immi,  with  tha  t^miU  mt  in  m  MaU  QVfirltmdt  m 
HM  Ut  rmitkr  \i  \^m  likely  io  Ml  lu,  Uvary  MUmt 
(tr  i^miy  U^i^i  n.  \\iM  ¥fim  mi  in  i\m  Uf\h  opmi  U) 
iUfi  «uHm/'^  ;  Mp  Urn  HM  i\m  Ghmvutinm  Imtl  pw^ 
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oeeded,  the  earth  from  below  had  been  passed,  and 
it  now  served  to  shed  an  ample  light.  On  one 
side  in  rows  stood  the  flat  slabs,  while  on  the  path- 
way were  traces  that  it  had  been  so  used  before ;  and 
aboye  the  slab  the  first  cut  of  the  pick  showed  the 
smi-baked  brick.  It  was  impossible  to  enter  these 
without  a  feeling  of  awe — Grod's  words  so  forcibly 
proyed !  Once  the  mighty  fallen,  the  great  laid  low  I 
Perhaps  those  now  digging  ceaselessly  before  us,  tm- 
caring  why,  how,  or  where,  are  turning  up  the  bones 
of  their  &thers,  striking  at  the  Grods  of  their  race  i 
The  extent  of  the  ezcayations  is  yery  great,  and 
diey  haye  been  admirably  directed  Looking  at 
the  result  and  the  sum  allowed,  it  is  wonderful. 
As  the  world  knows,  these  bas-reliefe  are  beautifully 
cut,  and  the  inscriptions  fresh  as  on  the  day  they 
were  executed.  They  had  aU  been  washed  so  as  to 
permit  of  their  being  copied.  The  mound  of 
Koyunjik  ia  only  the  largest  of  the  mounds  near 
here ;  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  or  the  prophet 
Jonas,  is  just  S.  W.  of  it.  This  spot,  the  traditional 
tomb  of  Jonas,  is  a  great  eyidence  for  the  site  of 
Nimroud.  It  is  a  large  mosque,  held  in  much 
yeneration  by  the  Mussulmans;  this,  and  there 
being  a  yiilage  and  tombs,    has   preyented   any 

c  2 


10  »(nmmiM  HMiuiMM  ¥m  nmiA. 

0Kismlyti  axmvf^iiQm  hdu^  uwU.  On  fcha  timi^vn 
tiUUi  of  fcha  uK^im  f»ra  mmm  mvtivn  Unuhn  of  ^rmi 
mitUiniiyr  T\i^  num\\m  in  mUl  U)  Imva  Imm»h 
era«fc«4  on  iim  »ito  of  a  mm\mit4iry,  built  t^i  cow- 
maruomta  tha  [im^hiiig  of  JmiAA, 

'^  In  mmmi  i^^^rtt  j)4#(;  U^)  (htd  i    In  mm  mtvH  imv^ 

iJi:tiHinrtiu  fff  nUiy    -vmh  dwnH*sf^it  if*  iim  fUM,  ■  ■ 
Tint  mt\iSi  mmy^  ^im :  m^fi  nfu  yun  mmn  )\kn^'l 
TUihiOt  fff'n>(iHy,  ymi  wiiUm  urn  iUa  muhi, 

DuWng  my  nUy  tiii^  maiUhm  pilgriin^  fur  }/lmu*.fi 
war«  imrfurmluti  tli^tir  iUivuiUnm  h«rfl,  IUIh  \mlng 
om  of  i\m  wjioto  iUay  iUmn  It  imatmmry  iu  vMt, 
Idmy  of  ihom  |jaii[ilii  hm\  mom  ono  Unndroil  ihyn' 
jouroay,  imlnfuWy  tolling  throiigh  h^at  Mul  i^rlv^- 
tUm  io  [mvfoim  iUo  hoMho  oiihrod  t\mn  hy  tl*4r 
Vroftliat  \  fiiv  lio  my^-  -'*  It  i«  »  duty  tow/ir<l«  iioA, 
(»K{Ufnb«ut  o»  ftlJ  tho«o  who  \ivo  vA)\o  Ui  go  thitlMtf, 
to  vl^it  ttd^  hou^/'^  lli^r^  Im  a  Uj^^ou  &ir  um  m\i\ 
our  lukit*w/irojo<ti««. 

Tha  Miwttuluuir^w  ^xooi^Xsm^  lMiWt*v«i',  way  tti#t 
th^  OiomJA  of  tfjtt  [4lgHiu«  wuttlwr  by  tba  jillgrirrmg^, 
iiiu4  tlii»  i^M^ying  i^  w&ll  kuowu  :  ^^  Dawdrt^  of  «i  »}Ar» 
wlio  \\m  Smoo  to  M«««<i  ouc«  ;  but  fly  from  tlM* 
bou«tt  wlM<r«  tlii«ro  i«  ou«  wlto  b«4  b^^tiri  twic«/' 
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Many  pass  years  going  and  returning,  either 
becauiie  they  like  the  wandering  vagabonding  of  it 
(for  they  beg  and  lire  well  on  the  roa^l),  or  else 
they  receiye  money  and  go  bh  subc^itutes  for 
others.  A  Dervish  who  courted  iny  company  and 
went  with  me  several  days^  journey,  confided  to 
me  that  he  was  then  on  his  road  as  substitute  for 
eight  persons,  each  of  whom  paid  him  and  each  of 
whom  thought  he  went  for  him  only. 

The  march  of  intellect  is  at  work  here  also;  the 
pilgrims  from  India  now  often  steam  it  to  Suez, 
and  thence  to  Jidda,  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
Mecca ;  from  Constantinople  they  steam  to  Beyrout 
or  Alexandria  :  we  may  yet  live  to  see  a  &ir  lady 
drive  to  the  Caaba  in  her  brougham.  Many  make 
it  a  trading  voyage,  doing  a  good  business  on  the 
road  there  and  back. 

Beside  Nebbi  Yunus  are  many  other  mounds, 
and  the  lines  of  walls  and  ditches  are  still  well 
markeii  At  one  of  the  gates  of  the  dty, 
Mr  Layard  has  excavated  and  discovered  bulls 
similar  to  those  his  energy  lias  placed  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  mound  was  always  awake 
with  the  ^lawn,  when  the  workmen  repaired  to 
their  stations.      We  generally  took  a  ride,  the 
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grejhoviTidn  accompanying  U0  i  in  this  way  a 
good  Idoa  WA0  gained  of  the  locality^  and  in 
company  with  utich  a  companion  a«  Layard,  all 
wa«  made  plain. 

The  well  of  Thi0be9  the  beloved  of  Pyramun. 
When  flogged  at  school^  and,  ae  I  well  remember, 
kept  in  a  lorely  afternoon  to  learn  this  legend  by 
heart,  I  little  thought  of  the  kind  act  my  good 
instructor  was  doing  me,  and  how  in  after  years, 
sitting  on  the  well,  drinking  its  classic  waters,  I 
should  repeat  those  lines  thus  roughly  written  on 
my  memory,  with  true  pleasure  and  gratitude  to 
him  who,  by  sheer  might  of  hand  and  strength  of 
perseverance,  gave  me  a  knowledge  of  a  classic 
tongue  spite  of  my  will,  and  enabled  me  in  later 
years  to  enjoy  what  it  once  cost  me  such  tears 
and  pains  to  learn.*  On  ottr  return  there  was  a 
breakfast  of  fresh  melons,  sad  food  to  tempt  one 
on  to  fever  and  ague ;  then  the  party  dispersed  to 
the  excavations,  whither  I  also  followed  them, 
as  there  was  full  twenty  degrees  of  difTorenoe 
between    the  thermometer  in  the  tent  and  in 

•  My  ^ttiiitwl^  to  lliii  fit}f}t\  ffiftti  f  t^mtntrt  Mprwin.  HpiUi  trf  wwf 
A\ftiim\if  h«  mmi  m$  torih,  knnrwin^  wirniKlt  to  wKiTi  Uf  iMftt  mtirp. 
TJio  latgmtd  pWiw  the  well  liw#»,  t)Kni^)i  wiOimit  ntiy  rwuwrri,  m  thin 
fmintnln  mufti  hnte  bftfvri  within  th«  tiif,  tttrntrv^f  If  w«  uro  Uj  look 
f(TT  proof,  Miti  cwrert  Uipopimjihy,  wlmt  flfmll  w<»  b^1l*»vi»  In  th«  i»ii/l  ? 
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the  mound,  the  one  being  104^  to  106^  the  other 
80°  to  82°  or  84° 

Here  carpets  were  spread  on  a  mattress,  and 
each  pursued  his  employment,  some  deep  in 
studies,  the  artist  drawing,  and  I,  the  idle  one, 
seeing,  thinking,  dreaming.  To  me  there  was 
something  solemn  in  sitting  within  these  caves  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  been  brought  here  to  witness 
the  mighty  power  of  God  to  convince  my  own 
stubborn  heart ;  as  if  I  was  here  to  see,  to 
believe,  and  to  carry  forth  with  me,  the  wondrous 
truth  of  His  word.  Before  me  were  the  pages  of 
the  prophet  of  old :  he  had  prophesied,  he  had 
died,  his  words  remained;  and  here  one  was 
called,  as  it  were,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  every  word.  The  spot  we  lay  in,  though 
pitohed  upon  by  chance,  seemed  the  very  spot  we 
witnesses  should  mark.  At  our  very  feet  was  a 
large  bas-reUef  of  the  king  in  his  chariot,  followed 
by  his  eunuchs  and  people,  ^'  girded  with  girdles 
upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon 
their  heads;  all  of  them  Princes  to  look  to.'' 
(Ezekiel  xxiii.  15.)  ''Which  were  clothed  in 
blue,  captains  and  rulers  *  ^  *  horsemen  riding 
upon  horses."     On  our  right  stood  two  mutilated 
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winged  bulls,  awe-striking  in  their  very  decay. 
The  bas-relief  at  our  feet  waa  very  fine ;  the  king 
shaded  by  an  umbrella ;  his  dress,  chariot,  and 
horse's  gear  delicately  and  minutely  cut. 


"  The  AMyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold| 
And  bin  cohort*  .were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  iheen  of  their  ipeam  wan  like  itani  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  waves  roll  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 
Like  tlie  leaves  of  the  fore«t  wlien  Rummor  ia  green, 
Tiiat  hoMt  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  has  Mown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown." 


On  the  next  stone  was  depicted  a  siege  without 
the  walls  ;  women  were  drawing  water ;  the 
bucket  is  in  the  well,  a  crane  with  a  block  supports 
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the  rope.  "  Draw  the  water  for  the  siege  ;  fortify 
thy  strongholds."  (Nahum  iii.  14.)  On  others, 
^^  Captains  and  rulers  clothed  most  gorgeously, 
horsemen  riding  upon  horses.^'  (Ezekiel  xxiii.  12.) 
On  others,  ''They  shall  come  against  thee  with 
chariots,  waggons  and  wheels,  and  with  an 
ai^sembly  of  people  who  shall  set  against  thee 
buckler  and  shield  and  helmet/'  (Bzekiel  xxiv.) 
Again,  I  saw  the  sons  and  daughters  taken  as 
captives  ;  here  were  prisoners  stript  and  bound — 
''They  shall  strip  thee  of  thy  clothes,  and  take 
away  the  fair  jewels.*'     These  things,  as  I  sut,  I 
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saw  portrayed  on  the  walk,  the  images  of 
the  Ofaaldean.  The  place,  but  gloomily  lighted, 
all  tended  to  increase  the  feeling.  ''Not 
open,  but  half  revealed,  thou  shalt  be  hid,^' 
(Nahum  iii.  11«) 

In  the  evening  there  was  another  ride,  dinner, 
nargilleh,  and  conversation.  At  a  late  hour,  we 
retired  to  our  tents.  Even  then  there  was  excite- 
ment :  the  guardians  of  the  gardens  below  seemed 
to  fire  very  much  at  random,  and  more  than  one  bul- 
let aimed  at  a  boar  passed  distressingly  near  to  my 
tent.  Thus  each  day  was  a  valuable  record  storied  up 
as  a  memory  of  the  past.  Tablets  were  found  (they 
seemed,  by  their  number,  to  have  entered  the 
record  o£Bce  of  Nineveh)  ;  many  of  them  resembled 
cakes  of  Windsor  soap,  except,  instead  of  '*  Old 
Brown  Windsor,''  they  were  covered  with  most 
delicately  cut  arrow-headed  hieroglyphics.  Pieces 
of  glass,  &c.,  were  found,  but  little  else  during  my 
stay.  The  task  of  splicing  the  ropes  was  delegated 
tome.    This  was  duly  performed. 

There  was  a  young  wild  ass  of  Mr.  Layard's 
which  was  a  constant  amusement ;  it  had  been 
brought  up  by  an  Arab,  a  petty  sheik,  on  the  mound, 
and  nothing  could  now  part  it  from  him.     The 
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capricu^uiiMM  of  tha  UtUa  bruta  wm  axtrraoa; 
ifc  would  take  fbod  from  bin  bandi  aiid  than  wifcb 
woudai'ful  tuiiWiiy  turn  roimd  arul  kick  blm.  Wa 
ffaid  it  WAd  A  pity  to  teach  him  tbii,  ^  TM<$b  bim, 
Va  gua«it/'  for  MO  I  wan  callad ;  '^  tia  kickadi  m  all  bbi 
raca  do,  iu  bia  motbar^a  womb/'  Ttia  aliapa,  make, 
aud  form  of  tba  animal  wara  par&ct,  and  alraady  it 
gar  a  great  promise  of  Mpeed  :  it«  nodtiil  waa  fiiU 
and  round  aa  a  bell,  ita  cobur  dunty  pink.  Ona 
day  tlio  »Iieik|  wlio  liad  dmrge  of  it,  entarad  tba 
U^uti  and  Mr,  Ilormussd  UaiMami  wtio«e  influanaa  ia 
unbounded,  told  bim  to  drink  noma  wine,  Ila 
drank  it  off,  wying,  ratliar  JlMtly,  the  iiin  waa 
llormu^d'M,  not  bia,  Tliay  (»ay  ;  Maliomet  \mm(i 
a  \\Q\im  wbere  a  large  party  were  making  merry, 
and  lie  went  on  \xU  way  pleaaed,  naying,  ^^  Tliaaa 
nien  were  enemies ;  a  little  wine  maken  tliem  (brget 
their  quarrel,  and  tliey  are  friendi,  Wine  tlien  ia 
good  for  man ;  it  \u  i\m  gift  of  God,  to  make  hia 
lieart  cheerful,  Iwppy,  and  ftlen/lly/' 

In  the  evening  lie  returned  by  tlie  name  road,  and 
again  pa»ii*ing  the  name  hou«e  he  fourid  all  fighting 
and  quarrelirtg  ;  %o  lie  nay^  in  tlie  Koran ;  *'  Tliey 
will  aak  you  coru^rning  wirie  mu\  lot« ;  anawer, 
in  both  tliere  \h  great  ^in,  aud  alao  HDim  thing(^ 
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of  use  unto  men ;  but  their  sinfiilness  is  greater 
than  their  uae/^  Perhaps  he  saw  the  actual  ne- 
cessity of  this  to  the  existence  of  a  race  in  such 
a  climate  as  his  own ;  or  else  he  would  hardly 
have  dared^  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  to  hare  restrained  what  has  ever  been 
a  cherished  indulgence  with  mankind;  though 
probably  it  was  a  habit  which  in  excess  the  in- 
habitants to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  were  never 
guilty  o£ 

The  Persians,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been 
wine-bibbers,  and  spite  of  Prophet  and  fanaticism, 
are  so  now.  Herodotus  mentions  of  them,  that  they 
used  to  deliberate  on  the  most  important  subjects 
when  heated  with  wine ;  that  then  they  met  again 
and  deliberated  on  the  same  subject  while  cooL  I( 
on  the  contrary,  they  discussed  any  important 
subject  while  sober,  they  met  again  when  excited 
by  wine  and  re-considered  it :  between  the  two  was 
wisdom. 

One  afternoon  the  whole  mound  was  thrown  into 
the  most  desperate  excitement;  baskets,  shovels, 
and  work  were  thrown  aside,  and  the  Jebour  de- 
manded with  loud  voices  to  be  permitted  to  attack : 
six  horsemen  of  the  Tai,  a  neighbouring  tribe  at 
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deadly  foud  witli  the  Jebour,  quietl}'  mounted  the 
tel  The  Arabs  wore  with  some  difficulty  restrained, 
and  the  horsemen  were  ordered  to  retire.  The 
Tai  are  a  tribe  known  on  the  pages  of  history,  and 
their  sheik  may  probably  be  of  the  oldest  chief  blood 
in  the  world.  This  tribe  in  the  seventh  century 
could  send  forth  its  ten  thousand  horsemen ;  and  had 
the  descendant  of  the  Prophet  (Hasseen)  confided 
in  their  honour,  they  might  hare  changed  the  fate, 
the  religion  of  the  Oriental  world.  War,  feuds,  and 
pride  have  now  reduced  the  tribe ;  and  though  too 
proud  to  become  sedentary,  their  migrations  are 
confined  to  a  space  about  the  size  of  the  county 
of  Lincoln. 

The  old  sheik,  who  traces  back  his  pedigree  in  one 
pure  line  from  before  the  Prophet,  is  a  remarkably 
noble-looking  old  man ;  but  his  pride  is  rapidly 
hastening  the  destruction  of  his  tribe.  He  will 
treat  with  none  upon  equal  terms ;  claiming  a 
superiority  from  his  descent,  which  his  enemies  are 
little  prepared  to  allow.  "  If  they  wish  for  peace, 
let  them  come  and  ask  it.''  His  tribe,  who  have 
remained  faithful  to  him — a  rare  quality — through 
all  his  adversities,  are  at  feuds  with  all,  and  daily 
exposed  to  the  ills  of  unequal  war.     The  Jebour 
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especially,  are  their  deadly  enemies,  and  during 
my  stay  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  loss  of  cattle 
and  mares. 

It  is  the  Tai  who  have  exterminated  the  tribe  of 
Ali  Abou  Hamed,  of  whom,  from  a  powerful  tribe, 
now  scarce  thirty  houses  are  left,  and  these  they 
hunt  down  with  ceaseless  pertinacity.  I  ought  to 
mention  that  the  Arabs  on  the  mound  are  all  well 
armed,  all  have  good  serviceable  muskets ;  these 
are  long  barrelled,  and  the  stock  short  and  light. 
It  is  a  cumbrous  weapon  to  use  without  a  rest ; 
here,  however,  they  have  one  consisting  of  two 
parallel  legs,  attached  to  the  musket ;  this  not 
only  supports  it,  but  the  two  render  it  a  good 
steady  stand  to  take  an  aim  on,  The  rest  lies 
along  the  barrel  when  not  in  use,  held  up  by  a 
string.  The  barrels  of  these  native  made  weapons 
are  excellent ;  their  locks  are  the  part  they  fail 
in — the  springs  are  bad,  so  the  whole  works  ill. 
The  shots,  however,  they  make  with  ball  are 
wonderful,  and  our  table  was  supplied  with  hare  or 
gazelle  daily. 

Pay-day  on  the  mound  was  a  pecuUarly 
characteristic  sight,  and  well  worth  seeing. 
Mr.  Hormuzd   Rassam,   an  invaluable  secretary. 


M  TH8  LABOtJMftft  OK  THIS  MOUND. 

whoM  sojourn  in  England  ban  opened  ftfid  liii« 
prored  ft  mind  alrotidy  woll  oultiratod^  and  who 
pommon  a  knowledgo  of  nevoral  Oriental  languagea^ 
presided.  Imagine  a  brood  passagOi  or  ratber  ba]l« 
— ^for  a  spot  wae  obosen  wbere  eereral  pasiagea 
met — erery  outlet  and  cranny  crowded  by  the 
expectant  receirors :  the  lean,  muscular  Arab ;  the 
more  stolid^  but  more  determined  Tiyari ;  the  lati 
sleek  Christian  of  the  town ;  the  haughty  Mussul* 
man  artisan ;  the  disciplined  fine  form,  and  resolute 
expression  of  the  kavass — all  these  discordant 
elements  were  pliant  beneath  the  young  secretary, 
whose  acquaintance  with  their  characteristics, 
many  customs,  characters  and  language,  gires  him 
great  power.  Their  healthy  appearance,  good 
dresses,  and  arms,  spoke  of  the  advantage  they 
derired  from  the  regular  work  and  fair  pay.  I 
forobore  asking  with  regard  to  their  pay,  but 
beliere  it  was  two  piastres  a  day  for  the  ordinary 
workmen,  higher  for  the  rest.  They  wore  called 
up  in  tens,  the  money  for  these  paid  to  one,  and  a 
bakshish  added.  They,  on  their  parts,  seemed  to 
hare  implicit  confidence  in  the  payor,  who  insisted 
that  each  should  buy  meat  for  his  wife. 
In  the  erening  we  had  another  gale,  and  all  our 
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tents,  mre  one  of  Mr  Layard's,  went  by  the  board 
It  was  iad,  picking  up  one^a  goods  from  tbe  sand, 
scattered  &r  orer  the  plain — pens,  p^poff  watch, 
pots,  sheets,  bed,  carpets,  pistols,  shirts.  Soon  after* 
wards,  I  took  adrantage  of  Mr  Layard's  going  to 
Kimrond,  and  one  erening,  after  dinner,  with  one 
senrant^  we  embarked,  with  Mr  H«  Bassam  and  one 
senranty  on  a  small  raft  for  Kimroud  Slowly  we 
floated  down  that  silver  river;  the  moon  shed  over 
the  water  a  pale  bra2;en  hue,  wavy,  tremulous  as  the 
ripple ;  slowly  the  town  floated  from  us,  as  we  sat 
leaning  on  cushions — ^then  came  on  us  the  wild, 
mysterious,  barren,  lifeless  gloom  of  growing 
nig^i 

We  fell  asleep  in  our  musings ;  for  my  first  con- 
sciousness was,  that  we  were  near  the  Awai  or 
dam  across  the  rirer,  and  the  boatman  said  we 
had  better  get  out  and  walk,  while  he  went  down 
it  in  a  light  raft«  When  my  opinion  was  asked, 
I  gave  it  against  any  change  of  position.  Very 
sleepy ;  the  chance  of  a  swim  seemed  &r  pre- 
ferable  than  the  certainty  of  a  walk,  so  we  whidced 
down  with  great  rapidity  and,  what  was  more, 
some  wetting.  One  only  buttress  of  this  work 
remains  above  water,  and  the   rest— when  the 
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water  was  low,  as  it  then  was, — ^makes  a  &U 
again.  Awaking,  I  found  we  had  arrived,  but 
burying  myself  under  cloaks  nothing  roused  me 
until  the  force  of  the  sun  drove  me  fairly  from  the 
raft.  While  the  luggage  was  collecting,  I  could 
not  but  contemplate  the  scene  before  me.  The 
place  where  we  were,  the  banks  being  level  with 
the  water,  was  the  watering-place  of  the  country 
about,  so  thousands  of  animals  were  struggling, 
fighting,  and  pushing  to  the  stream.  They  were 
tepded  and  cared  for  by  the  girls,  who  either  sat 
on  the  ground  careless  of  their  charge,  or  else, 
more  busy,  ran  with  them  into  the  stream,  keeping 
back  those  whq  rashly  ventured  too  far. 

We  walked  up  to  the  house  Mr.  Layard  occupies, 
and  while  the  servants  were  busy  I  sauntered  over 
the  village.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  remember 
Mr.  Layard's  description  of  it  before  he  began 
his  excavations  :  the  magic  wand  of  justice 
waved  over  it ;  good  order  was  established.  The 
change  is  wonderful ;  every  house  was  neat ;  a 
mare  and  foal  stood  tethered  at  each  door ;  fowls, 
com  heaps,  children,  plenty,  peace  everywhere ; 
and  yet  this  was  less  the  actual  money  spent,  than 
the  security  given.     Here  in  small  was  the  fruit 
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of  spoiling  the  buried  moirnd — the  buried  treasures 
of  Chaldaea :  "  And  Chaldsea  shall  be  spoilt ;  all 
that  spoil  her  shall  be  satisfied."  *  We  too  have 
rifled  the  treasures  in  her  bosom,  and  are  satisfied. 

A  Mosulean  Christian,  the  overseer  of  the  work, 
provided  us  with  an  excellent  breakfast,  after  which 
we  started  for  the  Mound.  The  country  around  is 
a  perfect  plain,  now  busy  with  reapers  gathering 
in  their  crops.  From  the  village  we  could  see  the 
Mound,  the  famed  Tel  Nimroud,  peculiar  among 
all  others  I  have  seen,  from  a  conical  elevation 
which  rose  on  its  north-wesL  Its  whole  outward 
form  is  now  much  altered,  fi'om  the  trenches  and 
openings  excavated  in  it.  We  passed  rapidly  over 
them  ;  unlike  those  of  Koyunjik,  the  trenches  are 
open  to  the  sky,  as  little  space  seems  generally  to 
have  intervened  between  the  surface  and  the  bas- 
relief.  Many  of  the  bas-reliefs  from  this  mound 
are  in  London  ;  many  of  great  beauty  still  remain. 
They  are  certainly  of  a  higher,  bolder,  larger  class 
than  those  of  Koyunjik :  many  of  the  best  now 
here  are  again  covered. 

It  would  be  beyond  my  province  to  particularise 
each   passage   and   trench  ;    the  excavations  are 

*  Jeremiah;  i.  10. 
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miaUiinul  ovur  a  urmi  cxtoitt  of  (ground,  and  UiuuKlt 
iiiucli  liiw  Ituuii  ritrriovufl,  rriiidi  ctvorcil,  tliuro 
v/m  Htifflciurit  to  knup  irio  in  a  lij^li  inUU)  of 
uctivity  for  many  dnyii.  Wliilo  twkirifi;  at  the 
workmen,  ttioy  tuniod  out  a  jar  ;  it  rewimlilwl  in 
ovorythinf;  tliOHO  now  in  UKo.and  Jmd  It  Ixion  found 
olMitwIioro  would  liavo  boon  tlirown  aaido.  It 
broke  in  tlio  ondoftvuur  to  rotnove  it,  diiiplayinf; 
it«  miitiiutH,  oartli  and  burnt  fl*iboi»,  Tlio  workmen 
wore  now  at  work  on  tlio  Pyrainid,  wboM  outor 
wall  tlitiy  Iwi  du^  round,  forming  a  i^atmH^ti 
botwouji  it  and  tbo  oartli.  lioluw,  it  in  otittmoil  by 
a  Holid  Ntono  wall,  Homo  nine  lout  thick  ;  above,  of 
Jicunoilorin  cliaraotor, 
^uMtonJay. 

F  wo  rotirod  to  ono  of 
pillows  woro  sproaU. 
•k  copying  off  imtcrip- 
r1ooro'«  Epicuroaii — Hi 
amto  boforu  ono  wouM 
?,  an  tboy  bor'o  tlieir 
pla  cumiuK  for  ordarx, 
with  a  handful  of  dirt. 
:  timu  a  ^roat  buntld 
tf  Mr,  J/ayard,     Aftor 
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a  short  rest  in  the  passage,  we  adjourned  to  where 
two  enormous  winged  bulls  still  stood  on  their 
original  site  :  a  light  awning  had  been  spread 
overhead  to  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the 
heat  was  very  oppressive.  I  lay  back  in  a  retired 
comer  :  how  was  it  possible  to  resist  a  feeUng  of 
awe  at  the  figures  before  one  ?  They  stood,  freed 
fi*om  the  earth,  displaying  their  admirable  pro- 
portions— emblems  of  strength,  gigantic,  passive 
strength,  in  perfect  repose — the  claws  doubled  up  : 
the  whole  powerful,  but  quiescent ;  the  countenance 
worthy  of  Jove  himself. 

Between  them  was  a  broad  slab  of  cuneiform- 
covered  stone,  which  added  very  much  to  the  effect, 
and  much  should  I  like  to  see  them  thus  placed  in 
our  own  Museum.  The  doorway  of  the  room 
opened  to  admit  of  their  standing  as  an  entrance 
to  the  Assyrian  chamber,  and  here,  immovable, 
grand,  solemn,  magnificent,  they  had  stood  for 
ages,  since  time  was  young.  They  grew  into 
this  mighty  life  beneath  the  sculptor's  touch  ; 
thousands  on  thousands  have  passed  between  them, 
trembling  with  awe,  strong  in  zeal,  or  mighty  for  J 

their  minute.  Vengeance  overlooked  them,  and 
the  earth  covered  them.    Unchanged,  they  guarded 

d2 
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the  holy  fano  :  uilaUty  uwn  from  laiulM  grown  ohl 
ihiring  thfur  ^troiigth  again  hdd  them  bare ;  no 
hiiigor  wor«hi{)[)ed,  tlioy  are  found  Htill  faithful  to 
their  diarge,  Imposingly  grand  they  stand,  un- 
moved, untoucliiid,  strong  as  of  yore.  Perlmps 
we  see  tltem  to  mrire  a^lvantage  Uian  those  win) 
thronged  liere,  when  th(j  temples  were  perfect ; 
then  the  errors  and  rsoarseriess  of  the  detail  would 
have  been  noticed  ;  time  lias  removed  these,  and  we 
cannot  descend  to  criticise,  When  formed,  to  any 
thinking  mind,  these  were  hut  stone ;  hut  anti({uity 
casts  her  shadow  arourid  ;  history  lies  buried  in  the 
dust ;  and  we  long  to  ask  of  this  strange  guardian 
of  the  fane,  his  tale,  his  foun<W,  ami  liis  name, 

It  was  an  epicurean  dream  thus  to  remain 
watching  these  figures,  or  rather  becoiriing  one  of 
the  particles  of  dust  that  remained  at  his  gate  for 
a  second,  and  then  passed  away,  blown — who 
knows  where  ? — while  they  remain  in  the  position 
of  ages,  Tlte  sun  caused  a  sleepy,  heavy  feeling  ; 
the  body  yielded  to  the  heat,  and  a  dreamy  state 
possessed  one. 

"  TImri  mttiinny,  itm,  w\iU  l<«r  (iamm  will  lunna, 
Mvtmuu  of  ft  hmnw  hapf/iijr  d^y, 
WliMfi  Uti^ym  WHM  Htiji  iUu  M|^jrit'M  Un\m, 
Aii't  lim'  mn^  \mf\  uni  )fii»i  Ml<«ii  (iw»y  " 
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These  figures^  perhaps,  gained  greatly  in  their 
effect  fi'om  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  dark 
mysterious  excavation,  instead  of  at  the  door  of  a 
temple ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  never  before  had 
any  work  of  man  made  such  an  impression  on  me. 
You  descend  from  above,  and  arrive  at  a  large 
open  space,  whence  the  earth  has  been  cleared. 
In  front  are  these  mysterious,  strange  figures ; 
behind  opens  a  passage  leading  to  the  baB-relie&. 
On  each  side  are  three  figures,  admirably  cut,  one 
over  another.  The  winged  bulls,  therefore,  form  the 
entrance  to  the  passage,  dark  as  contrasted  with 
the  outer  light.  There  is  a  distance  of,  perhaps, 
twenty  feet  between  them,  paved  with  a  huge 
slab  of  stone,  covered  with  cuneiform  characters  : 
this  distance  apart  is  in  good  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  bulls,  and  weU  adapted  to  display 
their  massive  forms. 

Again  I  returned  to  the  passage,  in  whose 
further  recesses  the  flocks  of  the  people  sought 
shelter  from  the  noon-day  heat.  Our  coffee  was 
cooked  on  splinters  of  cedar  wood,  dug  from  the 
buildings.  The  Arabsx^esmned  their  work, 
stretching  from  the  sleep  they  had  enjoyed  after 
their  frugal  meal :    they  cursed  the  people  who 
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niftflo  tliti  jilrn'o  no  BtroiiK,  nu<\  tUv'ir  work  m 
liftrrl. 

"  And  lip  will  fitrptdfi  out  dm  Iminl  iiKftinRt  thp 
iiortli,  ftiid  (h'nirny  Aflflyrin,  mid  niako  NiiioToh  a 
dpflolatinn,  and  dry  liko  ft  wildrrnoM.  and  flocliH 
nhtiW  lie  d(»wti  in  tlie  rnidnl  <rf  hot ;  nil  tlio  lioanta 
(pf  Mio  natioiiR."  ..."  hpRclntion  nliall  tro  in 
tlio  tJiroslioldfl,  for  he  nliftll  iipirovor  tho  collar 
work  :  lh'\n  is  tlio  rojoicing  rity.  Uiat  dwo1)»i 
cnrrlpRsly  ;  that  said  in  Jior  heart,  (  am  ;  tliofd 
IB  noTip  lirRidfl  irie,  IIow  ifi  aIip  Womo  ft  deso- 
lation, a  ()lflco  for  henstB  to  lio  down  in  I  tivpry 
one  tliftt  pfifisoth  hy  Imr  Blmll  liisB  and  wftg  hin 
Itand."  (Zpiiliaiiidli  xt.  13-    If;.) 

In  tliB  ovoning,  Mr.  hnynrd  rrttirnod  to  MosnI. 
«  difitflwo  of  Honio  twenty  milrs.  and  left  tno  witli 
my  Rorvant  afl  tlio  owupftnffl  ut  liin  lionso.  I  lay 
cm  tliG  tprraco  or  roof  of  tlio  donso  :  it  lormod  tny 
tliiiiking  I'lacn,  till  filppji  ovoriiowoipd  ovpfy  otlior 
fncidty,  and  tlion  my  l»od,  till  tlm  risint;  Biin  sent 
nio  fortli  to  lumt  ornr  tlie  Monnd. 

If  tlip  rondpr  will  tnrn  to  "  Ninovoli  and  its 
Itcinaitifl,"  lio  will  tliOi-  f,t((l  how  miicli  of  tlio 
ntinn  pulnnnod  worp  entiiply  consnnipd  liy  firo, 
m  much  no  that  it  whr  with  dimrnlty  tho  slalw 
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(many  of  them)  could  be  preserved  until  drawings 
of  them  were  made.  This,  also,  is  another 
striking  verification  of  prophecy  :  "  There  shall 
the  fire  devour  thee."'  (Nahum  iii.  15.) 
Also  Isaiah,  xlvii. :  "  There  is  no  throne,  0 
daughter  of  the  Chaldeans,  for  thou  shalt  no 
more  be  called  tender  and  delicate  :  take  the 
millstones  and  grind  meal;  uncover  thy  locks; 
make  bare  the  leg  ;  uncover  the  thigh  ;  pass  over 
the  rivers;  thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered, 
thy  shame  shall  be  seen/'  The  whole  of  the 
chapter  might  be  quoted,  and  each  portion 
pointed  out,  as  fulfilled  by  the  actual  present 
state  of  the  country,  or  the  ruins  found. 

On  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  Zea, 
who  soon,  however,  left  me  in  pursuit  of  a  hare, 
— "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains ''  under  my  arm,  I 
walked  to  the  Mound,  and  went  over  the  whole  of 
the  excavations  with  a  care,  as  to  detail,  I  had 
been  unable  to  give  on  my  preceding  visit.  The 
excavations  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
Mound,  which  is  of  great  extent.  The  wind,  or 
probably  the  nature  of  the  earth,  has  already 
caused  much  of  the  trenches  to  be  refilled ;  but 
on   my   visit  all    the   bas-reliefs   were   perfectly 


vii^iblij.  I  Imvo  ulroiuiy  noticed  their  muporiority 
to  iUoHO  of  Koyufijik*  Wliikt  wandoring  about,  I 
eamo  on  a  well  in  an  opon  trench,  the  brickwork 
of  it  new  and  frc^li,  m  if  of  yesterday  :  but  thi« 
ali^  waM  uncovered  during  the  work,  and  1$, 
doubtleMM,  of  an  antiquity  e(|ual  to  that  of  ilto 
other  ruiiM,    The  workmen  nuike  umo  of  it, 

A  beautiful  clmptor  in  K/ekiel  xxxi,,  from  the 
i)rd  Uj  the  14th  ver^,  and  well  docN  it  describe 
the  grandimr  of  that  mighty  empire  of  which  wo 
poHMsHH  but  faint,  HiiniUinid  ac<!ountN«  Uh  ruin  waif 
comple^  ;  struck  down  in  the  miditt  of  itM  strength, 
it  remairjM  a  warrung  Ui  un  and  to  all  The  rentult 
of  the  excavations  of  the  i'yramid  of  Nimroud 
will  be  a  matter  of  great  luUiVdHt,  and  determine 
the  truth  of  trmlition.  It  HamtH  Itardly  poNMible 
from  it«  pre^nt  form,  that  it  can  be  the  tower  of 
which  Xenophon  »{)eak/i ;  there  Mcems  ntore  pro- 
bability it  may  be  the  Uimb  of  Ninu**,  built  by 
Hemiramif», 

I  thuM  paMHod  M^veral  (hyn,  wandering  about 
during  the  moniings  arid  evenings,  and  reeling  or 
dreaming  amidst  the  ruins.  The  Arabs  were 
most  kind,  and  crnistantly  offered  presents  ntore 
than  enough  to  sup{)ly  tny  sim[)le  manage.     Mean- 
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while,  I  was  expecting  my  horses  and  servants 
from  Mosul,  in  order  to  commence  a  new  journey 
south  to  the  great  Zab,  and  then  round  to  Arra,  a 
town  in  Eoordistan,  where  Mr.  Layard  would 
meet  me.  The  weather  was  hot ;  the  mornings 
and  evenings  deh'ghtfuL 


nx  Atviwr  ro  wtAwr  I'ott  uu. 


(JIIAlTKIl  III, 

U*ihn^fUtiti    tintht-tUn  t/iinnb\   \h  Mm  V)11<h/«     tio¥f  )i  wtm  htnif^ 
lutu  tit  U,    MAMUiiti  Ui  i.ntut)uu  iUu  ttnttif  \ftu*t  ttfu,  lUmk  'hthit*t\ 

WUfMnryMM    Umi'Umr.U     \uUntt^Ai4i\M*Uiui)im  SinSm    MMmttrtt 
i\(tt  tfftmi. 

Thm  mn  \uul  jmi  dtiym  urn  In  frum  my 
wntulmtni^pi  i   i\ui  tufWi^ii  \md  )Him  duly  liuWhttd, 

Mid  my  iU'^i  imrKi'i^'l^  ^^^  i'^  f^^^^  futrAt,  wtmii 
m  I  b^i^/ui  UirXnrUiK  MonmmUHi  an  i\m  folly  of 
drlnlilrip;,  May,  nvi^.u  hu  tliu  Uniuhmm^piH  of  i\ui  arlma 
whm  Um  Ml  dnmi4  dti\n'\yhd  mh  of  \'u{Hf$t%  iUts  lUm* 
mm  iUu'kiimA,  ^,  i>n|/ht  iihuv  H\timr  llmmi  iu,  imd  iUa 
DiHiinr  of  lUii  iiH\thdH\tni  follow«^J,  dn^^wttd  mi\mr 
for  ('^^rofoi't  lUm  for  ^how,  llti  fmmt\mrM  iUa  hmn 
uf  my  lm|/f/ri^o  muI  mivynulpi,  md  mM,  h/tvlog  l^ft 
Mowul  Hi  Wiiottijt  \ui  Uiul  Joiit'ooyit/i  nuUilly  ou,  now 
4o/jojif,  MOW  w/dkioK*   ^''^^'*   roa/:iiog   thoroijghly 
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he  found  but  one  servant  and  horse  with  him. 
Bawling,  shots,  and  search  proved  vain,  and 
having  parsed  the  night  in  wandering  about,  he 
had  come  on  at  dawn  to  inform  me  of  my  loss 
and  concert  measures  for  its  recovery.  At  first 
I  was  inclined  to  speak  to  the  heads  of  the  village, 
who  would  readily  have  assisted  me  with  their 
people,  more  especially  when  the  aid  might  yield 
plunder  or  excitement  to  themselves. 

The  loss  was  not  to  be  wondered  at :  the  Tai 
lately  had  plundering  parties  out  to  the  north 
of  the  Zab,  and  though  sworn  friends  to  the  Bey 
of  Nimroud,  might  not  be  able  to  resist  so 
tempting  a  chance.  A  little  consideration,  how- 
ever, led  me  to  wait,  and  the  event  justified  me, 
as  before  the  evening  all  arrived  safely.  It 
appeared  that  as  each  servant  found  ho  had  lost 
the  guide,  the  road,  and  *tho  party,  he  very 
philosophically  laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  and  did 
not  continue  the  journey  till  daylight  My  party 
thus  re-assembled  consisted  of  six  servants  and 
seven  horses,  five  of  which  carried  luggage,  with 
a  servant  over  the  load ;  the  other  two  were 
superior  animals  for  my  own  riding. 

It  was  necessary  on  the  trip  I  had  in   con- 
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templation  to  carry  provisions  of  all  sorta,  aa  after 
iving  Nimroud,  milk  was  the  only  food  we 
3uld  find  ;  rico,  and  coffee,  also,  with  white 
gar  as  presents  for  the  cliiofs ;  and  stores  of 
jacco  for  tho  use  of  all  Besides  my  old  Syrian 
Taut  I  had  a  Tiyari,  called  Lazer,  to  load  and 
Ip,  a  cook— an  old  Armenian, — two  grooms. 
)Buloan  Christians,  and  an  Abyssinian  servant, 
nong  us  we  spoke  a  variety  of  languages,  and 
3  wholo  had  arms,  wanting  but  courage  to  wield 
jm.  A  couple  of  Jobour  Arabs  joined  me  on 
3ir  own  account,  and  Awad*  forsook  his  supor- 
andenco  of  tho  diggers,  and,  in  spito  of  our 
irnings,  said  ho  should  como.  Being  tho  overseer 
the  workmen,  and  feeling  tho  injury  it  would  do 
tho  progress  of  the  oxcarations,  I  remonstrated 
th  him,  but  lie  mounted  his  maro  and  so  cut 
art  my  caution.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
reading,  and  in  a  final  walk  ovur  the  more 
lerosting  portions  of  tho  Mound.  We  retired 
rly  to  our  carpets  spread  in  tho  garden,  to  bo 
vdy  to  start  shortly  after  midnight. 
The  Doctor  awoke  me  at  tho  appointed  hour, 
d  calhng  tho  sorvanta  tho  baggage  was  packed 

'liu  Arab  AwmI  [iiust  bi  fHiiiilinr  to  nil  readuiv  of  Mr.  Lnyard'v  book. 
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and  sent  off  while  we  took  a  hasty  meal,  and 
mounting,  joined  it  abreast  of  the  Mound  Here, 
as  at  Mosul,  it  would  be  interfering  with  others 
and  profiting  bj  their  kindness,  were  I  to  enter 
into  speculations  with  regard  to  the  spot  I  was 
now  on  being  the  locality  mentioned  by  Xenophon. 
This  I  leave  to  others  whose  whole  talents  and 
research  have  been  applied  to  the  subject.  For 
myself,  I  passed  the  Mound  and  its  steeple 
pyramid,  and  wound  amidst  the  smaller  tels  with 
feelings  of  awe.  The  sun  poured  down  its  rays 
with  intense  force;  the  plain  lay  golden  with 
ready  harvest  before  me,  and  the  labourers  and 
Fellaheen  Arabs  made  the  place  resound  with  their 
cries.  Yet  the  eye  lingered  on  those  wondrous 
mounds.  Though  resolved  to  return  and  yet 
watch  by  them  and  see  what  more  they  would 
produce,  I  felt  a  foreboding  such  would  not  be, 
and  that  as  all  around,  I  also  must  bow  to 
prophecy  not  to  be  resisted,  and,  according  to  the 
words  of  Nahum,  flee  from  her.  ''And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall 
flee  from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste ; 
who  will  bemoan  her  1 ''  (Chap,  iii.  7.) 

The  shepherds,  as  we  journeyed  on  over  the  plain, 
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brought  a  Uriih,  arul  Mtood  with  it  um  ati  oflTertnir  ; 
tfio  rcapiir  [inm<5fjU{<l  a  hundlo  of  newly  cut  c^irij ; 
a  prettior  way  of  bef.^gifig,  cortaiiily,  thau  the 
pftHtoriug  powiveranco  of  inoro  poliiihad  cUmei^ — 
a  way  old  m  the  Hcripturc  tirnon,  and  intereHtitig, 
BM  Npoaking  (or  the  ininiutahility  of  the  cimtoutH 
of  the  Kant  An  A  rah  waM  now  denpatched  Uj 
tihtiik  A hd-cr- Rahman,  the  chief  of  the  AlKiu^Jnr 
Halman  ArahN,  to  infonn  him  of  our  exjiedition 
and  carry  U)  him  our  good  will  We  reached  tlut 
Zah  early  in  the  afternoon,  here  a  large  and  rapid 
river,  and  eneamjied,  for  protection,  near  a  village 
of  Hhemutti  Arahn,  pit<5hing  the  UmtH  juMt  on  th^ 
rine  of  the  harfk.  The  low  jungle  that  belted  the 
river  proniij^jed  abundarjce  of  boar,  and  the  vilhig^ 
would  furniwh  beaterw  and  milk,  The  hea<l  of  thr* 
village  paid  um  Urn  visHimctM,  and  Awa^l,  who  knew 
everybody,  brought  in  all  who  were  fit,  a<;<5ordi«g 
to  hiin  notions,  U)  bear  m  <5^impany.  The  villB^e 
waM  a  mere  c^jllection  of  bough  arid  reed  hutH 
roMortiid  to  during  the  extreme  heatH  of  the 
«tummer,  Tlie  newM  tluit  the  great  Hakeem  Ba«hi 
vfM  with  me  having  «(>rea/l,  we  were  benieged  by 
CHMdH  of  NickneMH,  real  and  imaginary  ;  all,  however* 
received   Mome  ml  vice,   and   to   thoMe  that   were 
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well  we  gave  pills  that  were  innocent  enough  to 
keep  them  so.  The  different  cases  the  Doctor  was 
consulted  on,  would,  if  described,  prove  he  had 
no  easy  task  to  satisfy  alL 

Near  us  lay  a  jungle  said  to  be  full  of  wild 
boar,  with  which  we  promised  ourselves  much 
amusement.  The  Arabs  of  the  village  stared 
at  us  all  day,  but  towards  evening  gave  it  up,  and 
thenceforth  we  dwelt  in  quiet  as  one  of  them- 
selves. They  were  a  poor  set,  half  sedentary ; 
their  flocks  their  only  wealth.  A  high  hill  behind 
us  shut  out  the  gaif  or  plains  of  Mesopotamia^ 
but  before  us  was  the  broad  stream  of  the  Zab,  its 
banks  thick  dry  bush,  and  &rther  south,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  a  vast  plain.  In  the  evening  we 
had  two  sharp  runs  at  the  pigs,  but  did  not  either 
of  us  get  a  spear.  The  heat  during  the  day  was 
intense,  but  the  breeze,  cooled  over  the  river  at 
evening,  made  all  fresh  again. 

This,  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival,  the  Arab 
huts  were  alive  with  noise ;  it  arose  out  of  a 
quarrel  between  a  man  and  his  wife ;  she  certainly 
had  the  best  of  it  as  far  as  rapidity  of  articulation 
went.  At  first  it  was  a  war  of  two,  but  very 
soon  several  women  espoused  her  cause,  and  the 
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ihuumt  >^Aft  t(^(hnihht\ ;  tlif^n  Im  fell  fmi  i^UU  )m 
Mf^mUf  m  tlif»rfi  ^N'(^  tli^^^  pmiit^f^.    Ai  lA^t  J>^ 

*'  t  \mi  with  li^r  fi'^  ihf^f^  thrift  / ''  ihlft  rf»|y^»ft.*<^1 

lilft  lii<f,  tm  iMi\M  ftll  tlf^lf  ;y^lltt  \it\u^  \\\m  tut^h 

(j«iM  Pi\m',itiiiivf^:  Tli€^  iammi  ^\u\\u^  ^imh  ii^m 
(ft  m  fttftll,  Mui  mnh\(^  Ui  wltli^tftnd  i\w  tirtt'^  ^ 
mf^Ufiu  mtft^i  irr^ftit'Hh\(i  ihhu  Iflw^  mtim  md 
itumt^d  iiiui^t  ihpi  H^uhi^  iff  tmr  i^ui,  tej^cthi^ 
h^metef,  Wiih  nf'mn  ftll  mt  ttfimhiUrit: 

^trttt^/l  tiff  ft  tl/fe  ft/l/irft^  th^  hhuh  (ff  th^  fit^f. 
It  Wftft  t^/fjf  Ift^^  ftrf  th^  J/ift*?,  1^^^  I  f 0^1^  m<  Ui  (iP(^  ih^ 

jmHUm  (fH  th^  Zrth  with  th^  (Tl^flf^.  Th^  ft/rt/<^t 
Um  i^inwh  ht  th^  mt)]  It  ^1^t?i^h^5^  ff/rf/!  th<^  hftukf^ 

iili  It^  |trt^f?rt//f? :  ih^f^  f^titiii  hn^tfW^  (^tf^m4  With 
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bushes.  The  northern  bank  at  the  angle  of 
junction  with  the  Tigris  bears  marks  of  fortifica- 
tions; high  artificial  tels,  and  a  deep  trench  to 
isolate  the  mounds  in  their  rear,  may  still  be 
traced  above.  Also,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
other  mounds,  this  might  have  been  the  southern 
part  of  Nineveh ;  and  the  walls  north  of  Koyunjik 
the  northern,  if  so  it  would  give  a  river  face  to  that 
town  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  miles  instead 
of  the  nineteen  supposed ;  though  a  city  of  three 
days*  journey  through  would  be  even  more  than 
this;*  and  considering  the  ancient  Eastern  cities  to 
have  been  built  Uke  the  modern  ones,  of  one  story 
with  open  courts  of  considerable  extent,  it  does 
seem  improbable. 

On  my  return  the  Doctor  was  up  and  actively 
employed  administering  physic  to  a  crowd  of 
appUcants.  I  had  a  visit  from  Ishlash,  the  son  of 
Abd-er-Rahman,  sheik  of  the  Abou-Salman,  whom 
Mr.  Layard  mentions  :  they  were  encamped  a  Uttle 
up  the  Tigris.  We  received  him  and  his  horsemen 
with  all  respect :  a  lamb  was  procured  and  handed 
to  Awad,  who  turned  its  poor  head  towards 
Mecca,  drew  his  knife,  winked  slily  at  us,  stroked 

*  See  the  Prophecies  of  Jonah. 
VOL.  n.  E 
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hiH  boards  pulled  out  ito  tongue  to  ita  full  extant, 
pronounced  the  UiMniillah,  oo  Rachum  oo  Balieim, 
''In  the  name  of  Ood^  the  companionate,  the 
merciful/'*  and  let  out  iU  life'n  blood,  which  the 
dry,  thirsty  i»oil,  licked  impatiently  up.  Bau 
mucrd,  coffee,  «ome  milk  and  rice,  were  »et  before 
them,  and  the  whole  feaitted  tlu^ir  All  The  »heik 
whiitpered  in  my  ear  a  request  for  rakkee:  in 
thin,  however,  we  were  unable  to  gratify  him,  for 
we  had  none.  In  tlie  evening  he  bft  with  many 
expremionM  of  friendship. 

On  the  following  morning  Awad  returned  to  hin 
diggingH,  and  we  proceeded  up  the  bank  of  the 
Zab.  The  country  in  a  slightly  undukting  plain, 
dry  as  a  burning  sun  aouhl  make  it;  the  only 
vegetation  the  caper  pknt  P/iHsing  the  site  of  a 
large  Arab  encampment,  we  lialted  at  Negoub, 
establishing  ourselves  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
ancient  tunnel  The  Arabs  call  this  Negoub,  or 
"the  Hole:"  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Layard.  It 
seems  formed  for  a  cJiannel,  and  is  pUced  in  a 
small  bay  in  the  Zab,  wh^jre  the  water  runs  with 
peculiar  forco.     Its  original  object  would  probably 

*  Tho  Knriui  myu,  IhUhik  muH.),  iUni  ttmy  rimy  tutmimmMrniM  Uim 
tmm  of  Oo4  tm  uUyUtu  iUu  hntlAt  t'tM*»  wUUtU  Uo  \miU  \mpvUUk\  for 
iUt$ui ;  Htm  tiimifinr  %¥\,,  tilmt  nUnii.  ^^ 
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have  been  either  from  this  higher  elevation  of  the 
river  irrigating  the  upper  portions  of  the  plain,  or 
else  conducting  a  channel  to  the  southern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  city.  A  work  of  such 
immense  labour  would  hardly  have  been  under- 
taken for  an  inadequate  reason.  During  my  visit 
the  river  entered  it  with  considerable  force ;  but 
sand  and  mud  had  raised  its  level  so  much,  that 
it  did  not  penetrate  fer.  At  the  river  side  a 
hollow  rock  has  been  tunnelled,  presenting  an 
arched  entrance  to  the  river :  this  passage  leads 
into  the  hollow  of  the  rock ;  here  pillars  of  the 
rock  have  been  left.  On  the  inner  side,  a  square 
tunnel  has  been  dug,  which  leaving  the  rock  an 
open  water-course  of  the  same  size  cut  in  the 
low  rocks,  takes  a  more  northemly  course  than 
the  river,  and  preserves  a  higher  level. 

The  first  chambers  being  filled  with  water,  the 
horses  and  ourselves  occupied  the  next,  which  was 
deliciously  cool  compared  with  the  temperature 
without.  Here  the  Doctor,  for  whose  sake  we  had 
sought  the  shelter,  was  laid  up  with  another 
severe  attack ;  so  much  so,  that  I  feared  for  his 
Ufe.  The  tedium  of  waiting  was  relieved  by 
shooting  the  pigeons,  which  abounded,  and  by  a 

E  2 
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wtii  if  Ihttrts  wa«  any 
of  ttifl  rock  tunnel. 
'Iirif(  (mi  and  then 
liJH,  owiriK  t/)  Nom/) 
fywtirilftti  who  neeom- 
vorit  'mUifle  up  tlio 
rriRfl  down,  It  wan 
row  [WirpondimiMj' 
lioii(!y<Hmil«!4  with 
irL  Willi  a  gmfl  diial 
flottUi'l  ihtmi :  tlt« 
u'(!(l  witli  itri!o\>nn  to 
nn/i,l*l«  t<j  kfifi|)  my 
ymi\f,  hy  in«rfl  (food 
Ahymt'miRii  ilid  not 
I'trt-A  itri'l  (!iit  Ity  tlin 
int  of  Wllflt  Iio  Iiwl 

y  of  Arii\m  on  tlie 
«!  Ui<;y  jiulittiA  our 
f'l  no  (ficro  of  tliem  : 
fiiii]  (ft«:aiK!iI,  to  our 
yiiJK  off  my  i»p(?ar- 
rifc  mo,  liroko  it,  atui 
I  my  ox|(|(ini(,iorii»  I 
uiol  r(«-,|(,tliMtiiruiftl 
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had  been  built  of  brick,  now  become  as  solid  as  the 
stone.  We  sent  for  our  supplies,  such  as  com, 
sour  milk  and  bread,  to  the  nearest  encampment. 

One  of  the  Arabs  with  me  was  a  never  failing 
source  of  amusement — ^nay,  rather  of  instruction. 
He  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  and,  while  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  manners  of  his  own  people, 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  those  of  others. 
He  had  picked  up  most  of  the  high  sonorous  phrases 
of  the  Koran  ;  these  he  darted,  apropos  or  not,  at 
Lazer,  the  Tiyari,  whom  he  seemed  to  regard  as  the 
most  worthy,  or  perhaps  as  the  most  eaj^y  of  con- 
version ;  he  being,  as  the  Arab  told  me  in  private, 
the  one  who  was  least  guilty  of  the  unpardonable 
sin  mentioned  by  the  Prophet — (idolatry  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Mussulman  doctors  as  the  only  sin 
which,  if  not  repented  of  in  this  life,  can  never  be 
forgiven  in  the  next.)  One  of  his  arguments  in 
defence  of  his  &ith  he  grounded  on  the  &ct  that 
the  Arabs  are  unchanged — he  did  not  mention  that 
this  was  the  same  long  anterior  to  the  Prophet, 
even  since  the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  it  may  also 
&irly  be  questioned  whether  a  change  of  manners, 
customs,  &c.,  could  be  for  the  worse. 

He  would  not  at  all  beUeve  that  his  ancestors 
had  ever  professed  a  species  of  Christianity.     He 
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likewise  confirmed  my  idea,  gained  elsewhere,  tbat 
the  early  Moslems  gare  an  equal  share  of  spoil  to 
horse  and  man,  and  if  the  horse  was  Arabian  his 
master  receiTed  two  shares  for  him.  Even  now  in 
their  plundering  parties,  he  told  me,  a  horseman 
receires  double  the  share  of  a  man  on  foot.  This 
man  also  in  several  conrersations  always  mentioned 
Orfk  as  Ur — and  Palmyra  he  only  knew  as 
Tadmor : — this  is  a  curious  hct. 

The  Tiyari,  howerer,  upset  all  his  philosophy. 
He  had  been  holding  forth  to  the  servants  the  sin 
of  impatience  and  the  necessity  of  a  profound 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  a  moment  afterwwda 
something  vexed  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  ''May  your 
mother  be  childless  of  you,'^  (a  very  common  oath.) 
"HuUoa,  hulloa,  my  friend  ;  ya  sheik,  you  are  di(^- 
tating  to  Allah ;  wishing,  wanting,  asking,'^  said 
Lasser*  He  expressed  a  great  contempt  for  my  wash- 
ing, saying  he  was  so  strong  he  never  required  ii, 
and  in  fact  he  rarely  ever  performed  his  religious 
ablutions,  which  seemed  to  him  perfectly  uselesn* 
His  being  strong  was  a  fact  I  did  not  presume  to 
dispute ;  the  sense  of  the  word  probably  we  in- 
terpreted differently.  Mahomet  places  cleanlineM 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  his  religion. 
The  ablutions  were  of  two  kinds,  as  may  be  seen 
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bj  reference  to  the  Koran  :  the  first  or  total  bath 
is  a  commandment  rerj  few  persons  out  of  the 
great  towns  obey — and  it  was  one  of  the  cries  of 
the  Wahabees, ''  How  can  we  be  ordered  to  wash  in 
a  land  without  water?''  thej  deeming  the  ceremony 
performed  with  sand  ridiculous.  Probably  they 
also  did  not  like  the  peculiar  mummy  feding 
produced  by  it :  it  seems,  aflter  the  perspiration  is 
dried  by  sand,  as  if  the  juices  were  dried  up  and 
the  body  dry  and  chippy.  One  law  of  Mahomet's 
we  may  approve ;  it  has  probably  preserved  the 
race  of  his  followers  through  all  their  bestial  vices ; 
it  is  that  which  forbids  intermarriage  eight  genera- 
tions inclusively.* 

The  poor  Doctor  continuing  unwell,  it  became 
necessary  to  change  our  plans ;  and  I  therefore 
determined  to  repair  to  the  convent  of  Sheik 
Mattie,  the  usual  sanitary  station  of  Mosul,  situated 
half  in  the  Djebel  Macloub  ;  we  therefore  left  our 
retreat  where,  in  its  praise,  I  must  record  the  ther- 
mometer as  never  being  above  99^.  Coursing  over 
the  plain,  thickly  sprinkled  with  mounds,  natural  or 
artificial,  and  all  the  vegetation  parched  by  the  sun, 
in  four  hours  were  reached  the  deserted  convent  of 
Hhother  Elias.     We  encamped  just  without  the 

*  Sec  Koran,  chap,  ir. 
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walls,  a  little  way  from  a  village  of  the  same  name : 
at  noon  the  thermometer  in  the  tent  was  1 1 6^  in 
the  church  02^  The  convent  is  large  and  well 
built,  but  the  church  is  really  ancient,  and  though 
plain,  chastely  handsome,  lined  with  the  coarse 
alabaster  of  which  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  ruins  are 
composed  at  the  mounds.  It  struck  me  as  larger 
and  handsomer  than  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at 
Mosul  But  now  the  quiet  monk  is  fled,  the  con** 
gregation  gone,  dispersed ;  seeking  shelter  else- 
whore,  from  a  persecution  they  foimd  intolerable  f 
the  immediate  cause  is  said  to  have  been  the  ex- 
actions of  Achmet  Pasha  of  Rowandiz.  Fanaticism 
is  always  a  sin,  even  against  their  own  laws.  The 
Koords  avowed  that  what  they  did  was  for  their 
faith — was  an  act  enjoined  on  them  by  their  creed, 
by  their  laws  and  professions.  IIow  could  they, 
under  this  head,  justify  attacking  convents  ?  for 
1  see  Abou  Bokor,  the  successor  of  the  Prophet, 
in  his  orders  to  Oezeas,  departing  for  the  Syrian 
campaign,  said  : 

"  You  will  find  some  religious  persons  that  live 
retired  in  monasteries,  that  purpose  to  serve  God 
that  way.    Let  them  alone.'' 

We  occu])ied  the  empty  church  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  soon  after  midnight  started  afresh. 
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Three  hours  over  the  plain^  whence  all  the  har- 
vest was  gathered,  brought  us  to  the  large,  populous 
village  of  Bartella ;  on  our  road  the  servants  tried  to 
let  their  horses  drink  at  the  troughs  at  the  village 
of  Earra  Rush,  where  the  cattle  of  the  village  were 
drinking ;  the  villagers,  however,  drove  the  men 
away,  an  insult  which  would  have  cost  them 
dear,  as  they  were  by  no  means  so  well  armed 
as  those  they  drove  off — but  I  interfered.  The 
Arabs  exclaimed,  "  Ya  Beg,  we  never  refuse 
Vater  to  an  enemy  :  here  the  Christian  drives  his 
brother  from  the  weU,  where  there  is  water  and  to 
spare  for  all/'  We  now  continued  under  the 
guidance  of  an  Arab,  one  of  the  wildest  savages  I 
ever  met,  the  other  two  returning  to  their  village, 
on  account,  as  the  more  intelligent  said,  of  the 
unforgiving  nature  of  the  people  about.  ^^  I  paid 
them  a  visit,  Ya  Beg,  three  years  ago ;  I  have 
forgotten  and  forgiven  all  that  long  ago ;  but  these 
people,  I  fear,  have  not.^'  He  omitted  to  mention 
that  the  mare,  a  handsome  grey  one  he  then  rode, 
was  a  p^rt  of  the  proceeds  of  that  visit 

On  my  asking  the  man  who  remained  with  us, 
"  How  &r  are  we  from  Sheik  Mattie  ? ''  he  said, 
"Ya  Wallah,  Ya  Betch  (Turkish  Bey,  by  less 
polished  ones  pronounced  Beg,  by  the  Arabs-Betch), 
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I  do  not  know — ^houn ;  but  it  is  aa  far  from  here  to 
Shoik  Mattie  as  from  Nimroud  to  MobuL''  Hero  wa« 
the  truth  and  a  good  definition.  In  the  Bast  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  distance ;  for,  as  each 
man  judges  by  a  standard  hour  of  his  own,  what 
must  bo  the  result  ?  It  is  very  well  to  say  "an  hour 
is  what  a  good  walker  would  do  in  an  hour  ;  *^  this 
all  must  acknowledge ;  but  who  will  dotormino 
among  a  people,  who  never  even  saw  a  watch, 
what  an  hour  is  ?  Nor  in  the  village  have  they 
the  calls  from  the  mosques  to  define  space  or  time,* 
and  they  difTor  much  even  with  regard  to  such 
palpable  facts  as  sunset  and  sunrise. 

I  was  in  quarantine  during  the  fast,  the  Kama- 
zun,  and  two  Persians  and  a  Turk  lodged  at  tho 
door  of  my  room  on  a  terrace.  The  Turk  made  it 
sunset,  ate  and  smoked  ;  the  Persians  cursed  him 
as  a  greedy  brute  who  would  not  wait  for  Gfod,  and 
for  whom  hereafter  Gkxl  would  not  wait.  A  t  dawn 
the  Persian  ate  on,  rigidly  shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
light ;  the  Turk  cursed  his  beard  and  his  eyes,  as 
those  of  one  who  preferred  his  belly  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Prophet ;  for  each  made  it  sunset 
and  sunrise,  according  to  his  own  idea.  But  to 
return.  From  the  earliest  time  tluH  .definition  of 
an  hour  or  a  day  has  puzzled  goographors  and 
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cast  a  shade  over  history,  confused  accoimtSy  and 
set  at  nought  enquiry.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
both  differed  in  their  definitions.  Herodotus  him- 
self differs  in  various  places.  The  Arab  defines 
every  distance  as  an  hour  (saaha) :  with  the  Greeks 
it  was  €vfa)iw  avhpi.     Horace  has  it — 

"  Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus  altiiia  ac  noe 
FhecinGtis  vniim.'' 

I  never  but  once  heard  a  distance  defined  as 
*'  a  pipe  f  though  travellers  say  it  is  a  common 
standard  for  calculating  distances  in  the  East.  It 
was  from  an  old  Ansayrii  I  heard  it,  and  it  was 
used  as  a  negative ;  for  he  said,  "  Ya  Beg,  it  is  so 
&r  I  cannot  pipe  the  distance/'  meaning  he  could 
not  smoke  the  whole  way.  Maundrell,  (p.  64,) 
mentions  that  the  place  tradition  fixes  as  the  day^s 
journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  before  they  returned 
and  sought  the  child  Jesus,  is  Beer — about  ten 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  How  strikingly  this  proves 
the  unchangeableness  of  all  things  in  the  East. 
It  is  the  invariable  custom  to  go  but  two  or  three 
hours  the  first  day,.both  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  starting  the  first  time  early,  as  also,  if  anytUng 
is  missing  or  wanting,  to  be  at  convenient  distance 
to  send  back  for  it* 


r»«  »Mi'm,t,\. 


nilAl'TICll  IV. 

/'IrfWfrtyrft     Wfftff  ^»f   ^H^rt^y  Iff  ffr^  ^Ofn^f     lff^^Mnfff  Vfi^fM  fKrm 

^niUrtl    f<y    fh^    ^Hr^^r^r      \H'tituUitit\t&Uit1    ihhth       k}fI^1f!^W<    ^rf    Mr. 
Hfi^  f/tta,  thit}f^ht     WW  rt  '^f•r»v^fl^f•  l/f  M?^  fr>f(*f  ftfi«  ih  Hpf*f4  ki 

punt     Vit*^  hdtti  ^h*^  i^hti^Md     VU^tt  tt^ihtfpM     ^nf*fi  A<^^f«  ^flfM 
fti^1r     ( VfM  MMt^fT/fi     ^  Vrfff friftf filff<^  V  rmf^fft     '^h^  if^rwrt  niM  f fr^  yfrrtfr^ 

t</  ft^^  for  lo/l^hi^fl.  Ah(/«fc  ft  ffill^  ffotii  ttift  tlllft^^ 
f  wftft  ffi^^t  l^y  ft  Iftf'^^  Uftiy  (rf  pft/^pl^  who  l/M'e  11W 

fiUfiig  :    ftt  ili^  ^UttMU)^  (tf  ill©  tillftji^,  f  WAft  llft^/l 

off  ffiy  liofffft<  Mt  dUi  my  fc^t  ft|/fti«  Urnvh  i)w 
tt,nniiu\  uui\\  t  wftff  (hpm\u4  (m  t!i^  ^oolmfc  t^m-mt 
ut  i)w  jrtl^Rt'fl  dlvftn.  No,  goo^l  ffiftfi,  i  will  luri 
C/ftll  ^mi  jyfJM  ■"  (jl^f gyf/mfi  mtli^f  ~  thftt  umm 
^iuhumi  to  Mfi^li«li  ^fttff,  flff  Ir^^f/r/fi^io^  to  the  goo(l 
imu  ftt  limn^  thf?  frl^o^t  (rf  iht^  t^llft^^,  OHf  owo 
tmuUft  \u  yimthf  th^^  frini/l  nud  (Hmiu^iiUtt  (tf  imtt- 
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hood.  Notliing  could  equal  the  kindness  displayed 
to  us ;  the  women  exhausted  their  culinary  arts 
to  produce  a  breakfast,  and  one  lively  maid  brought 
a  present  of  bread  which  it  needed  not  her  soft  smile 
and  innocent  words  of  welcome  to  make  palatable. 

I  was  much  touched  by  these  poor  people  :  per- 
secution, hardship,  injustice,  are  things  so  constant, 
they  were  part  of  their  existence,  and  they  com- 
plained not  of  them.  But  lately  they  had  been 
attacked,  with  more  than  Moslem  fury,  by  the 
Papists :  every  means  had  been  exhausted  to  drag 
them  into  the  papal  fold.  Like  gold  tried  in  the 
fire,  they  seemed  the  better  for  the  trial ;  and 
during  the  day  and  night  I  spent  there,  not  one 
uttered  a  word  I  could  wish  unsaid.  They  im- 
precated no  curses  on  their  enemies,  they  regretted 
with  kind  words  of  compassion  those  of  their 
brethren  who  had  fallen  away ;  but  they  clung  to 
England  with  a  fond  and  deep-rooted  hope  that 
she,  the  generous,  the  honourable,  the  great,  the 
pious,  would  help  her  brother  in  distress.  They 
spoke  of  Mr.  Badger  with  grateful  remembrance. 

In  the  evening,  we  repaired  to  the  terrace  and 
there  the  whole  who  were  met,  put  up  a  prayer 
to  Grod  for  comfort  and  for  strength.     I  could  not 
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of  Goiimo  iitidorHtAtHl  tho  wordu  of  the  prayer ; 
but  tlio  intofiAtion,  tho  nlow  clear  toneii  and  audible 
delivery^  iitnick  mo  tnuch^  accuiitomed  an  I  ha^l 
hocomo  to  tho  hand-gallop  stylo  of  Baitom  eeeto 
in  general 

On  awaking  tho  following  morning,!  found  mymAf 
a  loaping-bar  for  yoting  kidfi,  who,  driven  into 
another  torraco,  hml  broken  over  to  where  we  lay, 
and  UAod  mo  m  I  deNeribe<l  Tho  whole  of  the 
torracoH  on  tho  roofc  woro  one  large  be<lroom ;  and 
M  thoy  all  joined,  except  a  Hmall  parapet  for  a 
diviHiotu  we  ha<l4  tin  it  were,  all  Hlept  together. 
They  got  tip  and  looko<l  at  un  aM  wo  aro^e  and 
waMhod< 

At  flr«t,  one  of  tho  greatest  privations  I  expe- 
rienced in  Eacitern  travel,  an<l  one  that  half  did 
away  with  tho  pleasure  derived  from  it,  was  the 
want  of  privacy  ;  and  one  can  fully  un<lerstand  (as 
probably  centuries  have  produced  but  little  change 
in  their  habits,)  the  expression  in  tho  Bible,  of  our 
Haviour  retiring  apart  to  pray ;  for,  in  the  East, 
privacy  is  a  word  unknown.  Families  live  in  one 
room ;  men,  women,  sons,  daughters,  s(ms'  wives, 
Ac,  and  may  bo  said  never  to  bo  alona  This  at 
first  annoy(5(l  me,  but  haWt  is  second  nature,      As 
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soon  as  the  trayeUer  arrives  he  has  visits ;  aU  the 
world  crowd  to  see  him ;  the  thousand  nameless 
things  one  likes  to  do  after  a  tedious  hot  journey 
must  be  done  in  pubUc.  Before  you  are  up  they 
are  there  ;  meals,  all,  there  they  are,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  proceed  just  as  if  the  privacy 
was  complete. 

The  custom  also  of  paying  interminable  vimts  is 
at  first  very  distressing,  but  this  also  is  a  feeling 
that  must  be  overcome.  The  people  do  not,  I 
think,  require  that  you  should  stick  upright  at  the 
attention  position ;  they  are  quite  content  to  be 
allowed  to  look  at  you,  and,  perhaps,  enjoy  the 
exhibition  more  if  you  pursue  your  regular  occu- 
pations,— ^they  then  see  the  strange  animals,  as  it 
were,  in  their  natural  state.  Of  course  I  do  not 
allude  to  great  men,  the  Pashas  and  Imams.  But 
to  the  thousand  and  one  persons,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  be  civil,  to  elders,  priests,  &c.  The  best  method 
is  to  set  them  to  smoke,  give  them  coffee  and  sugar 
and  water;  and,  perhaps,  more  of  my  success  when 
I  was  among  the  Ansayrii,  may  be  dated  to  this  than 
to  any  other  species  of  tact  or  talent  I  possessed. 
To  Pashas,  of  course,  as  well  as  others,  a  proper 
respect  must  be  shown.     Now,  as  I  travel,  women, 


nirmtif^r  hm  <*v^r  JomI  wirh  Irit^^firmr/wj  with  Hw^ 
«flitfv«^,  On  ili«  rioori  of  th«  4Ay,  mi  ih«  0fmin^ 
of  wlii^^h  J  wrIUi  iUlu,  my  Umi  wtm  hrnmr^A  hy 
msvisr^l  fmmU  ^ImUtrH ;  (ihvHhm,  imUU  m^\ 
liUfihfirH,  who,  i\mr  ydl  (ur^oi,  nmumd  tUmnmlvm,  t 

law  If  I  \\\%  po«ki^t,  h«  lat/w/(y;rmtUmti)^  m  t\my  my, 
mul  \w  may  wijoy  m  mmh  m  iUa  mm^try  ftffwd^, 

JJI44lfi|?  tulUm  to  tho  kJiMl  p^ojil/t*  wl>o  Mtm4ily 
n^fimd  fiW  hhktihMt,  w«  htft  tin*  tM^gft|?<^  to  follm^, 
fiii4  rmh  on  nlom  to  Hhi^lk  Mttttl^*  My  com* 
imuUm  Uful  r^Mvml  ftt  tho  mfsm  prmp^ei  of  cool- 
mHH,  7^m  WHM  In  tixmWmi  H\MtMf  mul  tho  hornm 
in  firni^tiUi  mntUiUm,  W«  \mt  up  p^H.yM\tmf  htttk 
t«tr4«,  Mul  hnrtiH  hy  (ht/^tnH  ;  ihom  dl^tria^tod  our 
fttU^hUm*  /in4  h(<giil)4i4  iho  rotul  Otjt-«trlpfrf»^  owf 
i^nUUi,  mi  mfulh  Mtmfgfit  fo^  HUhik  MaltUi,  ¥fhom 
itmm  gorg«  wti  tumhl  dmu^vi^r  lilf^li  up  tlio  feco  of 
th«  luwutalu.  Tli(8  pl/iiu  witftj  fl^  ^ti/j/5<?^«lon  (d  hw 
liillw  liH  limwu  wlUi  th^  MUfuuMtr;  jMjr<^  /a^i  thi*fo  m 
Koor4  ¥niiH<«  with  iiM  mM^fiUal  fi^)4«,  «u/fiuuber», 
mid  mo\  miAtmH,  T)i«  vil)/*^<t«  w^t  of  Ui^  Hv^^r  fliro 
nmHy  (ill  lihvHlmh  fmfc  rm  i/Mhy'fi  rUk  wa  p/<m&4 
two  Koordiwfi  trnm   Atouo  wf*  hftlt^4  fltr^I  twjiM 
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ourselves  and  horses  on  the  fruit  they  pressed 
onus. 

The  old  sheik  came  out,  followed  by  two  men 
with  felts ;  these  were  spread  in  the  cool,  and  we 
made  kief.  He  begged  the  loan  of  Zea,  whom  he 
praised  beyond  measure  for  his  extreme  beauty, 
to  kill  hares.  To  hear  him  talk,  his  complaints  of 
game,  of  fields  hares  destroyed,  &c.,  I  could  have 
believed  myself  once  more  in  England,  but  that  he 
closed  each  sentence  with  ''  It  is  Grod's  will ;  His 
will  be  done/'  and  such  like  holy  words.  His  long 
wide,  graceful  robes  also  brought  one  back  to  the 
East,  to  poetry  and  to  romance.  We  started 
afresh;  Zea,  tired  by  numerous  bursts,  started 
after  a  gazelle  :  in  the  pursuit  my  horse  stumbled 
heavily  into  a  large  hole,  falling  upon  me,  leaving 
me  little  to  relate  save  a  ride  of  great  pain  to  the 
convent,  where  I  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Poor  brute !  never  man  crossed  a  better :  well-bred, 
of  large  size,  and  handsome  form,  he  neither  knew 
fatigue  nor  distress  until  this  his  last  day  of  health. 
He  had  injured  his  shoulder  ;  and,  though  he 
worked  gently  afterwards,  I  only  kept  him  till  I 
found  one  who  would  take  care  of  him  as  he 
deserved. 

VOL.  II.  F 


U  WAS  ft  (l^ll^titltil  (i\mnft,(^  Uf  t)w  Hu\im\  pofUmi 
(yt  m^  to  )m  high  up  \n  th^j  ftif,  Jn  ft  v^bu  tntrm  kiut 
quiets  cool  fthmle^  ftfi^l  f(*«t )  hut  Om  pl^ftstif^  was 
thf^f^-foht  ^nhAti(!(>4  hy  finditig  (me  ^ho^f^  l^ftrni/ij; 
Mu\  ftfiriftl  fjitftHti^fl  wmihl  hare  mmie  hitn  tt  wntght- 
f(;f  cijiupMiUfti  Atijwhme,  likewise  ft  ftojmirner 
here ;  hl»  ftmiahle  t^'ife  phed  her  feiti(1neft»  ftrtrttfi^l 
fttifl  \mpmi^t\  id  flll  her  reftdy  goodtiesR.  Bvery 
eotriffyrt  wftft  eollecte^t  timud  thetn,  ftiid  to  fhe^e  i^^ 
^ere  wartnly  t^^eh^ome^l 

Rioh'ft  Tmvels  gire.  1  Ijeliete,  ft  dm^tipiltjh  of 
the  origin  of  »^heik  Mattie,  to  ^hom  dedicated,  hy 
whom  hiiilt.  It  fifftfids  heRittiftillj  two4hirdft  (ft  the 
Wfl-y  tip  the  l)jehel  Mftokloul;,  oti  itn  wefiterti  fftee  ; 
the  eotikftl  romt  to  it  ift  up  ft  tmrrow  gorge,  whofte 
wfttered  sldeR  ftlmost  elose  mi  tlie  pftth  thftt  ttlftds 
up  it.  It  was  ft  ruio  till  ft  few  yoavB  ftgo,  when 
the  preseot  hishop  devM/ed  all  his  etiergieft  to 
reljitild  it.  He  oolle^.ted  funds  from  his  eom- 
mtmirants,  ftnd  directing  the  work  himself,  mftde 
it  what  it  is.  The  whole  is  inclosed  hy  ft  Wftll  : 
within  nrt^  c^rtnfs  And  rooms  lniilt  here  ftnd  there. 
.Ifist  fls  he  hfls  nurney  he  puts  on  ft  room  where 
th^rn  is  spsre  ;  those  we  w^re  hAppy  etKrtigh  tfi 
he  put   iuUi   stood  iiu   n  hug^  hoflld^r  of  rork^ 
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on  which,  as  they  could  not  remove  it,  they 
scarfed  flat  and  built  There  were  two  little  rooms 
and  a  porch :  into  one  was  bundled  the  baggage, 
the  other  I  occupied  :  the  servants  slept  anywhere ; 
the  Doctor  lived  below. 

We  slept  on  the  terraces,  and  the  aisles  of  the 
church  sheltered  us  from  the  noon-day  heat. 
Here  generally  assembled  all  the  inmates  of  the 
place,  which  consisted  of  many  famiUes  of  masons 
then  at  work,  and  families  from  Mosul  and  the 
villages,  escaping  from  the  heat  of  the  plains. 
These  lounged,  worked,  slept  in  the  dark,  solemn, 
old-&shioned  church,  nor  seemed  at  all  constrained 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  as  we  were  ;  with  us 
a  church  is  essentially  a  sacred  place ;  and  even 
when  we  enter  it  merely  as  spectators  there  seems 
an  atmosphere  of  holiness  around  which  forbids 
conversation,  or  other  than  noiseless  steps  and 
suppressed  words.  However,  my  airy  eyrie  was 
cool  enough,  and  in  after  days  of  journey  I  often 
looked  back  to  the  hours  passed  there  with  mingled 
pleasure  and  regret.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Badger  admitted 
us  to  their  table,  so  we  fared  more  sumptuously 
than  was  our  lot  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

"  For  liappiuoHR  for  man,  tho  hungry  Hinncr, 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner." 

F  2 
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The  gourrriftud,  or  ovon  Ua  who  mit^^r/  oat  Um 
dinner,  should  abandon  all  idoa  of  travelling  in 
the  JiHMt  I  ho  will  not  only  bo  without  variety,  but 
without  even  what  conMtituteii  the  ordinary 
necoMHarieH  of  life,  Innit  are  now  found  at 
Beyrout  and  Daniai^cu^ ;  but  ebewhere  in  the 
country  of  the  Crescent  he  mui»t  depend  entirely 
on  hiii  own  re^ourcoN,  Fowh«  tough  and  taittole^H ; 
milk,  and  the  various  articles  nuule  from  it,  nmli 
M  leban — (which  in  milk  boiled,  a  nmall  leaven  of 
leban  put  in,  when  the  whole  becomes  a  ^pecieN  of 
curd) — fiiour,  but  moMt  refreshing,  thick  m  cream 
cheese,  or  thin  m  water,  according  to  taste-* 
f/owawt,  as  it  is  called  in  Turkish ;  kaimack,  the 
skim  of  boiled  milk ;  these  are  the  principal  articles 
manufactured  from  milk,  as  butter  is  not  generally 
to  be  found ;  eggs,  of  course ;  these  will  constitute 
the  ordinary  &re.  The  bread  is  in  a  thin,  liaif- 
bakod^  round  cako,  tliat  is  at  first  peculiarly 
unpabtable,  Vegetabbs  are  seldom  found,  except 
onions  and  cucumbers.  The  natives  use  enormous 
quantities  of  the  former,  We  will  not  wish  our 
traveller  the  ill-luck  of  eating  them  {ftea  Herodotus). 
Ttiis  is  all  he  must  expect.  Figs,  apric^its,  pears, 
plums,  and  grapes,  will  be  found  in  their  seasons  ; 
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but  these  are  luxuries,  and  he  will  often  journey 
for  days  without  them.  At  the  towns,  meat — 
mutton  at  least — may  be  procured ;  but^  except 
in  the  large  Christian  villages — and  there  only 
once  or  twice  a  week— he  cannot  otherwise  get  it 
without  piu'chasing  a  whole  sheep.  Fruits,  Ac.,  are 
abundant,  but  only  in  certain  localities ;  and  the 
people  have  no  idea  of  sending  or  procuring  them 
from  elsewhere.  The  climate,  q»lso,  while  it  pro- 
duces everything,  spoils  everything  almost  directly. 
The  supplies  are  superabundant  for  a  short  space  : 
thus,  for  ten  days  the  markets  will  overflow  with 
apricots;  three  days  afterwards,  they  can  neither 
be  procured  for  love  nor  money.  Game  is  plentiful, 
yet  nobody  kills  for  the  market ;  so  the  sportsman 
must  depend  on  his  own  exertions.  In  such 
towns  as  Beyrout,  nearly  every  description  of 
vegetable  may  be  procured,  but  this  is  of  foreign 
introduction.  In  the  other  towns,  rice  must  con- 
stitute the  main  vegetable. 

Honey  is  to  be  had  ;  the  bees  either  have  long 
cylindrical  jars  of  wood,  or  of  cane,  coated 
within  and  without  with  mud.  The  honey  is 
good  :  but  this  is  a  rare  hixury.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  traveller,  I  think,  may  do  everything  in 
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ffiUii)  OK  TH«   WATIVKM. 


iwnlttmiUm  ;  hm  Ui  (WhU  with  un  rJioic^  l/tit  oii^ 
HiyUi  of  foo/l,  or  wfcftrvatiori,  it  \h  vUllrnhmH  to  talk  of 
it,  Ki^OM^t  h)h1  MHMliHll/ili  wlmt  oiuMt  \iti  mmi  bo, 
I  tmvoll^^l  witli  rjHllvo  whrv/iOt«r  Thoir  gonomi 
ff^o^l  wiiw  riro  M\i\  if,rmHHt  wiiU  Mim,  }n'mt],  mid 
oriiooM,  or  ItimioiU,  or  whottt  boil^4  mmI  iXvUtA  in 
tho  MUM,  roli(*lltt4  witli  oil  or  InitU^r,  M«/it,  from 
^jlioiro,  tlM^y  wiiMoro  toio?)Mir|,  Oo  ooo  mmiMUm,  \ 
told  ft  o^w  Jw^t/ipn^r  to  rouko  m«  worrio  wmp; 
wimo  ro/uly,  lio  hroiiglit  a  dvy  ?rio««  of  fowl  muI 
vm%  fth/l  pot  it  b«loro  roii.  I  wai/l,  ♦*  Hot  wh«ra 
JM  tlio  MfHip  r'  '*  Mom/'  li«  r^plit^/l,  poiotiog  to 
tli«  dry  rn<m«  ho  mirUu\  ;  "  thi«  w/it<<r/'  f/oiotiog  t^i 
tho  ttodp  io  h.  mMr4*\inu,  "  I  li^^op  for  tlio  worvHotw/' 
I  h<<pf{/*«d  to  f'Miihith.  Tlio  food  (*f  tho  jioor  In 
itimtivtiW;/  Mum  \irmul,  ooioo«,  and  Ihoj/ooI  hollod 
io  i(Vimm  or  oil,  T)ii«,  and  largo  (jowotitiow  of 
vogotahlofej,  r,on«titoto  thoir  dii^t,  An  old  o)k,  or 
whoop,  or  goat,  killod  to  pruvont  it«  dying,  i«  thoir 
only  moat :  and  thl«  l«  a  rarity.  Dot  thoy  hardly 
oat  moat  oni^o  a  rpiartor  ;  ovon  ogg«  aro  an  \m- 
oooooon  hi«ory  ano^ng  tho  pooror  f^ooplo.  Ho, 
prof^ahly,  liko  tho  Atalantow  of  old,  thoy  hwrdly 
know  what  it  iw  to  droao).  Kvon  tho  noo'o 
woalthy  oat  littlo  moat,  dod  that  gonorally  ma/lo 
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into  dishes  with  vegetables,  &c.  Coffee,  among 
the  poorer  classes,  is  an  unheard-of  luxury,  and 
rarely  even  to  be  found  in  the  out-of-the-way 
villages.  The  traveller  must  take  what  comes, 
be  thankful  for  it,  and  forget  to  murmur  at  what 
he  has  not  in  the  thankfulness  for  what  he  has. 

Em  Tr€Tpas,  from  the  rock.  Carpets  were  spread 
under  the  window,  books  were  brought  up  from 
the  depths  of  saddle-bags,  and  there  I  reclined, 
recalling,  as  it  were,  the  history  of  the  plain 
below  me.  Beneath  me  is  the  patched  pile  that 
has  arisen  by  the  bishop's  exertions ;  and  I  see 
him  now  bustling  among  his  work-people,  exhort- 
ing, entreating,  and  now  and  then  energetically 
abusing  them.  The  women  in  the  yard  pound 
the  com  in  chorus ;  singing  songs  that  are 
fresh  and  lively,  yet  old  as  those  buried  ruins 
afar.  The  eye  shoots  perpendicularly  down  the 
verdant  ravine,  up  which,  terraced  with  care, 
ascends  the  road.  Its  dep  h  could  not  be  guessed, 
save  by  the  tiny  thing  which  mounts  and  halts, 
and  mounts  again,  and  in  an  hour  will  arrive  at 
the  gate, — ^a  tired  but  large  lusty  mule  with  pon- 
derous load.  On  either  side,  the  mountain  falls 
away  with  jut  and  crag  almost  perpendicular  to 
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tbo  plain  ;  at  the  foot,  hillfl  rm  above  hilla  in 
irrefrular  and  pottilant  ranf^en,  like  a  stormj  sen 
wlion  tbo  wind  ia  gono,  and  notbing  aave  its 
niomory  romainn,  laabing  tbe  waves  with  restless 
rnoticin,  WoRtward  lios  tbo  vast  plain,  its  stirfaco 
lirokori  by  tbe  rnonnds  (if  imperial  cities  long 
passed  away. 

One  moment  tbe  eye  rests  on  tbe  Tigris  as  it 
glides  its  vast  vobune  by  ;  tben,  ont  npon  tbo 
plain,  tbe  desert  broken  by  tbe  range  of  Singar, 
again  on  to  distance  wbore  eartb  and  air  mingle 
imporooptibly  togotbor.  To  tbe  aontb,  over  A 
varied  land,  is  Mosul,  tbe  wbite  glare  of  its 
mosqtie  glistening  in  tbe  sun  ;  to  tbe  south  and 
east,  a  sea  of  bills,  wave  after  wave,  low  and 
irregular.  Tbo  Zal),  fonM'ng  its  way,  takes  a  tor- 
ttious  ccKirse  to  its  companion  ;  ftirtber  on,  they 
join  their  waters,  and  run  together  to  the  vast 
worlds  of  tbe  sotitb.  Hoyond  are  Arbela  and  the 
Obeid.  Kara  (Jbout  and  its  crags  fibiit  out  tbe 
view,  passing  ma?iy  a  spot  graven  on  tbe  pages  of 
tbe  yoimger  world. 

What  a  blank  in  history  is  there  arotind  those 
vast  cities,  now  brought  to  light  I  A  few  vague 
traditions,  a  few  names  whose   fabtdotis   actions 
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throw  discredit  on  their  existence,  are  all  that 
research  has  discoyered.  Even  the  nations  fol- 
lowing after  these  we  know  but  dimly, — ^tradition, 
garlanded  by  poetry,  our  only  guide. 


tt 


Belshazzar's  grave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  passed  away ; 
He  in  the  balance  weighed. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state ; 

His  canopy  the  stone ; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate, 

The  Persian  on  his  throne." 


Fancy  conjures  up  to  the  south  a  small  and 
compact  body  of  Greeks  ;  around  them,  at  a  dis- 
tance, like  vultures  round  a  struggling  carcase, 
hover  bands  of  cavalry.  Now,  as  ji  gap  opens, 
they  rush  on ;  now,  as  the  ranks  close  up,  they  melt 
away,  shooting  arrows  as  they  fly,  vengeful  in 
their  cowardice, — it  is  the  retreat  of  Xenophon 
and  his  gallant  band.  They  encamp  at  Nimroud  ; 
as  in  his  yesterday,  so  in  our  to-day,  a  mound 
smothering  its  own  renown. 

Northward  again  comes  a  mighty  band ;  with 
careful  haste  they  cross  the  rivers,  and  with  confi- 
dent  step  traverse  the  plain  south.  On  the  south- 
east plain,  a  legion  of  nations,  golden,  glittering,  yet 
timorous,  await  their  approach.      Alexander,  the 
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hero,  scattera  dismay  ;  assured  of  conquest  ore  lie 
met  the  foe,  he  oeteemB  the  pursuit  tho  only  diffi- 
culty. On  the  one  side,  Asia  muBters  hor  natioiiH, 
— Indiana,  Syrians,  Albanians,  and  Bactrians, — 
the  hardiest  population  of  her  empire.  Elephants 
and  war-chariotfl  are  of  no  avail  :  the  result 
was  fore-writtou,  and  Darius  foremost  flies  along 
the  plain. 

Faint,  a&r,  wo  can  see  in  the  north-west  Lucul- 
lus ;  aiid  tho  arms  of  Rome  Seat  over  the  walls  of 
Nieibis  (b.o.  68).  Wo  may  almost  see  the  glorious 
array  of  Julian  ;  hoar  him  subduing  his  mortal 
pain  ;  hoar  him  pronounce  with  well-modulated 
tones  one  of  the  finest  orations  tho  world  can 
record.  We  may  soo  tho  timid  Jovian  skulking  in 
his  purple  from  the  field  ho  dared  not  defend  in 
his  armour.  But  again  rise  up  the  legions  aud 
the  Labarum  ;  Heraclius  throws  aside  his  lethargy  ; 
the  earth  drinks  deep  of  gore,  mid  Khosroo*  is 
vanquished  under  our  eyes. 

The  white  and  the  black  banners  now  gloam  upon 
the  field  ;  tho  crescent  flaunts  on  either  side.  Ooo 
God,  one  faith, — they  fight  for  nought  Hell  for  the 
coward,  paradise  for  the  bravo.    Abou  Moslem  and 

*  H*  wu  subsequotitl;  murdered,  a,  n.  SS. 
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Merwan.  The  earth  on  the  spot  which  had  last  drunk 
the  red  life-blood  of  Greek  and  Persian,  now  slakes 
its  fill.  Merwan  flies  with  wondrous  steps,  but  the 
avenger  follows  fast.  He  first  loses  his  army  on  the 
Tigris ;  himself  dies  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile :  there 
perished  the  rule  of  the  Ommiades. 

The  hordes  of  Timour  now  approach ;  their  war- 
song  ought  to  be  the  chorus  of  the  spirits  of  destiny 
in  "Manfred:'* — 

'<  Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men, 
Our  footsteps  are  their  graves ; 
We  only  give  to  take  away 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves.** 

What  a  different  aspect  must  this  plain  have 
presented  when  those  sun-burnt  mysterious  mounds 
were  living,  teeming,  sinning  cities  ;  irrigated,  cul- 
tivated, protected,  safe  ;  fruitful  and  productive. 
And  these  were  barbarous  times  ;  and  now,  in  this 
our  day,  peace  congresses,  civilisation,  one  vast 
federal  union,  liberty,  equaUty, — a  few  villages  for- 
tified as  castles,  a  population  flying  without  a  hope 
of  even  a  death-spot  in  peace, — ^fearful  alike  of 
robbers  and  rulers,  robbed  alike  by  protectors  and 
enemies,  planting  the  harvest  they  may  not  reap  ; 
a  government  seizing  what  the;i^oving  Arabs  choose 
to  leave  ;  law  known  but  as  .Oppression  ;  authority 


y«  TKB   WBI.f,   Ann  CAVR, 

A  lIopTiBe  trO  i»l)ni*l»>r  ;    (iirvoTumeni    a  fpsidpnt 

Too  If'Hg  liftre  we  lliigfrpd  on  t!ip  ncpiif.  Again 
tJio  i»)*iln  ifl  nftkf"!.  hnrc.  mu\  liffllpflfl  )  tlifl  Bttn 
'  tern  mi  the  lioriw>n  ;  fio  gilds  tlip  Ppsprt.  licks 
R  rivfr  ;  tlio  ('psort  (irpftkn  h'm  glortwis  disk. 
>wl_y.  likfl  tiio  light  trftfipfl  mvprlng  a  fplrpftt.  tm 
llertfl  liifl  mj«  ;  *it)i  foftdnpfifl  lig(it«  tip  pftch 
!l  ;  WArinfl  witli  hh  smijp,  ligliting  with  iinntitn- 
rpd  tints  pAch  ppnk  Ami  rrsg  (rf  hold  desert- 
TMiPd  Hifighf,  ftplKCtftiitlj  he  hotprs  ftf  A 
Ttnpnt  on  the  hnr'mm'n  vprgp,  lAfge,  feArftil, 
i  ;  Ihpn 


Npsr  the  cdittpnt  is  ft  drippifig  well ;  a  rwigli 
th  IpAds  m  to  it.  And  its  entrsnce  is  nliArlpd  hy 
gigAiiHo  trpp.  The  wAtpf  is  very  cold  And 
ppt ;  tliP  moisture  shed  a  pooIopss  Affitind.  thftt 
wIp  An  PK'jtiisite  rptrest.  Kpar  it  Is  A  CAve 
liph  in  days  frf  pprRpcntion  Rlipltprpd  seciirplj 
my  of  the  poor  fngitivp  OhristiAns,  Tlio  de- 
itpttcti  of  most  of  (hp  pon?pfits  Alioufc  thpsp 
nintAins  niid  on  this  plftin  i»  im|>iil«d  to  TAfripr' 
16}  btit  in  our  mrn   timo  Hhpik    Msttip    was 
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attacked  by  the  Eoords ;  its  fitthers  were  slain, 
beaten,  and  dispersed  ;  and  the  dust  of  long  ages 
of  bishops  scattered  to  the  winds.  They  still  show 
in  the  church  the  tombs  of  Mar  Halveus  and  Abou 
Faraf,  which  they  say  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  destroyer.  The  inscription  of  one  we  were 
able  to  decypher ;  but  another  resisted  even  the 
efforts  of  the  scholar  then  resident  at  the  convent. 
We  in  vain  tried  many  learned  men,  but  the 
inscription  defies  all  investigation. 


**  Chaldeans  seen  are  good. 

Bat  here  they  hare  no  nkill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood, 
Untold  and  mystic  KtUl." 


Awakened  this  morning  by  a  strike  among  the 

workmen.     They  had  consented  to  work  for  the 

bishop  for  twenty  paras  (a  penny-farthing)  a  day  ; 

this  is  half  the  usual  wages,  their  wives  assisting 

gratis.     At  last,  they  left  in  a  body,  saddled  their 

animals,  and  prepared  to  depart.     The  poor  bishop 

wa8  frantic.    "Brothers,  cousins,  for  the  love  of 

Heaven,  work !     Why  are  ye  so  lazy,  you  sons  of 

the  devil  1    Children,  my  sheep,  work.     Pesawinks, 

why  do  you  not  move  1    Brethren,  we  ought  to  live 

in   charity.     Limbs  of  Satan,  I  will  bum  your 
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fAtliorn  I  '*  Ho  rtinhod  off  to  xtn,  and  told  us  many 
ino«t  amufling  anocdotos  of  tho  Rov.  J.  Wolff. 

Tho  pooplo  Gonnidor  tho  convont  as  thdr  joint 
property.  On  repairing  to  tho  chtirch,  and  enter- 
ing withotit  noiflo,  I  found  a  bevy  of  young  girls 
throwing  knotted  handkerchiefs,  and  trying  to 
lodge  them  on  the  lodge  over  the  door  leading  to 
the  tombs.  They  are  allowed  three  throws  ;  if  in 
these  tho  handkerchief  does  not  lodge  once,  their 
chance  of  marriage  for  the  year  is  gone.  One  or 
two  carried  their  point ;  the  rest  retired  soroly 
disappointed.  However,  the  Chaldean  youths 
must  be  cold  indeed,  who  see  and  do  not  love  those 
maidens,  with  their  lustrous  eyes  and  noble  forms. 

In  the  afternoon  I  sent  the  baggage  down,  and 
it  rested  at  the  small  village  of  Maardic,  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  the  evening,  tho 
Doctor  and  myself  bade  adieu  to  our  kind  friends, 
and  descended  to  the  plain. 

Affmdai/f  Hfh  #//</y.— Off  before  daylight.  Skirted 
in  a  southerly  direction  rotmd  the  western  face 
of  ])jebel  Mackloub,  and  passing  over  the  hill- 
broken  plain,  ttirned  its  southern  flank,  arriving  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Ihnnadns,  a  fine  stream  flowinj^ 
south   tc»   the   Zab.     We  p/issod    tli(^    ruins  of  a 
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handsome  bridge,  which  crosses  the  stream  ;  the 
buttresses  alone  remain,  but  these  are  fine,  strong, 
and  as  sharply  cut  as  the  first  day  they  were  laid. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  came  on,  we  pitched  our  tent 
at  a  wretched  Koordish  village,  Eaimavah.  The 
habitations  were  mud  hovels,  roofed  with  bushes. 
They  called  the  river  I  call  Bumadus,  Gomer ; 
and  the  bridge  Kupri  Mai  Nimroud  The  southern 
extremity  of  Djebel  Mackloub  they  call  Cassar 
Mai  Nimroud. 

Ttiesday. — We  crossed  the  low  spurs  that  run 
south  of  Djebel  Mackloub,  course  northerly ; 
opened  the  plain  of  Navkur,  passed  several  vil- 
lages, and  in  five  hours  reached  Peerbeem,  a  small 
vfllage.  We  pitched  the  tent  under  some  large 
mulberry-trees,  the  thermometer  119°  in  the  tent. 
Kone  of  the  people  could  be  induced  to  come  as 
guides ;  many  declared  they  had  never  been 
beyond  the  next  village. 

This  plain  might  be  rendered  capable  of  pro- 
ducing to  any  amount ;  villages  are  thickly  strewn 
about  upon  it :  they  are  generally  built  on  a  tel, 
and  each  now  half  buried  in  the  huge  masses  of 
unthrashed  com  gathered  round  it  in  heaps. 

We  started  at  four.    In  many  of  the  villages  half 


t,\m  \mii\ti  were  dnmt,  III  ut  ihu  f«v»*f-  W«  (rffwhwl 
w*p  t*<((t  "It  ft  l«'(ty  ftf  lifi*ritt|  t«|,  Iff  ^f BBi  lwl{flf I;  !«* 
iiiiM.ll  6kM*l-,  t'M  ii(  Iwii  UittL  fitfiri/)  |ik«  Umttfn 
■iiUtf.iiuii  UiH  fi'tiilfAfii  \utninm  of  lUn  \iiMiu.  itur 
Hik  t-nkm  ill,  Tli«  "(.Iitc  MovHttt^  fwu/HnoetwM 
n  M(  |«wf«  Ifjrfi  J  I  mI'I  "(J<«»(|  ^riu'.itHm\"  Im 
iurf),  " m  J  Imj  w'/iiI'I  'li*'  li^m"    " (hni  ktumti/' 

Mi'l  Kittd,  «M**<'l*  »l'/tv(»  will)  Mi«  fet'Kf  i  Ui«  ShH'Mtf 
a»t.  Il'/Ui  1141  ifif  i\>u  ^inn\»\,  iiirf  will  Hiiy  Iter- 
tutiiiin  UiiUii'ti  limn  Ut  itiiKra  imt  itf  Uiiu  \Hset-httm. 
i  iiml,  w«  ftiii-M  iUa  df-k  ill  ummii,  im¥iu^  tiitt 
i^{^(/«  Ui  foUiiw,  W«  t'liiti  eiutl¥/MiU  uvar  itrn 
i_y  iiiiikeu  ^l\l$.\u,^^^l\n!\  lUh' imfiiium;  iia  ttitfupt 
mill  iittjiU  mtii  uMihw  ti'ififA  f'HffiJii/M  im  tmteh 
'  thtt  muitti  Hi  WtuiUiiii,  in  iUn  HmuiviU-U  ii»\mui>t. 
(it  whmv  mti  tlitt  gf*>«H  Vbtilufb,  tita  luM  i^iiuim 
mi  miKW  iUtt  i^iuMiu  mul  ilmtt  tui  \tititimut  t 

'ft  |fjf«j««4  i^firtHul  i( ciywMf*)  fi/C  fie* ;  wIm^Ia  vill«|^ 
ni'^b  will*  f«»'ef  J  (il^iMcttfi,  »i«i(,  wi'l  w*rtf)BH  in  lUt 
umn  nia^t'ii.  W«  \mim4  Llft<  low  IiiIIn  MiAi  »kin 
m  imm  u(  lUtt  fintiHitMM ;  iwtt  uirnnnm  dry,  Th# 
I'M  htui  Ut  im  diivmt  im  hy  f>m-Mr  u*  tm  it  *«# 
thy  (ff  ifftfiKw  fwiij/iw- 
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Few  people  can  bear  heat  with  leis  inconvenience 
than  myself,  yet  this  day  it  was  rery  oppressire. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Koran  was  true,  and  the  last 
day  should  be  ushered  in  by  extraordinary  heat, — 
as  if,  to  use  the  Eastern  expression,  '^the  sun 
should  no  more  be  veiled,  but  drawn  from  his 
sheath,  and  allowed  to  pour  down  his  rays  direct 
on  us  wicked/' 

We  ascended  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
entered  a  gorge.  Had  Paradise  opened  before  us, 
the  change  could  not  have  been  more  delicious. 
We  dived  under  the  shade  of  olives,  pomegranate, 
apricot,  plum,  cooled  by  running  water  beautified 
by  creepers,  and  cheered  by  the  full-throated  note 
of  tlie  nightingale.  The  town  of  Akka  was  above 
us,  burnt  and  parched.  We  turned  into  the 
shadiest  garden,  and  there  pitched  the  tent  when 
it  arrived,  in  the  shadiest  spot.  The  sick  were  put 
into  a  house,  where  I  applied  for  their  comfort  all 
the  means  that  I  possessed. 

We  had  lighted  on  a  delightful  garden;  one 
room  of  the  small  house  which  stood  in  it  was 
given  up  to  the  sheik,  and  I  soon  became  a  great 
ally  of  the  pretty  widow  (whose  husband  had 
lately  gone  on  a  journey  and  not  returned),  and 
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her  married  sister,  with  whom  she  tired.  Thej  were 
sarage  and  morose  when  their  Koord  brother  was 
near,  but  nothing  could  be  kinder  than  thej  were 
when  ho  left.  We,  however,  were  forced  to  more  : 
worried  by  the  repeated  invitations  of  the  Hont- 
solim,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  his  garden,  he 
and  his  suite  occupying  another  end  of  it.  Com- 
plaints poured  in  on  us.  First  came  a  Neetorian 
of  most  unprepofoessing  countenance,  bringing  with 
him  a  half-witted  lad,  all  whose  relations  and  familj 
had  fallen  in  the  massacre  of  the  Christians  at 
Rowandig.  The  cadi  had  taken  this  lad,  and 
ordered  him  to  prepare  for  Mahomet  and  circum- 
cision in  a  week.  The  MontseUm,  however,  who 
was  kind  and  attentive  to  all  our  wants,  ntterlj 
denied  the  charge,  and  promised  to  send  the  boj 
to  the  Christian  mountains,  which  he  did  the 
following  day. 

Next  came  a  large  company  of  Jews,  For  a 
while  they  sat  at  a  distance,  but  gradually 
approached  and  made  known  their  complaint. 
They  said,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  Turkish  man  had 
seized  a  Jewish  maid  and  carried  her  to  the 
harem,  where  he  kept  her ;  at  the  time,  they 
were  unable  to  procure  justice  or  the  restitution 
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of  the  girl :  now,  howeyer,  the  man  was  dead,  and 
the  cadi  had  taken  the  woman  and  refused  to  give 
her  up,  though  she  still  retained  her  native  &ith 
and  wanted  to  return  to  her  friends.  The  cadi 
always  protects  widows  and  the  divorced  ;  in  fact, 
he  is  the  person  to  whose  house  the  women  fly 
for  protection  in  all  cases.  I  would  not  interfere, 
more  particularly,  as  I  had  heard  the  case  had  been 
long  in  agitation,  and  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  the 
picturesque  groups  of  suppliants  made  it  appear. 
Report  said  the  girl  had  willingly  gone  to  the 
Turk,  changed  her  faith,  and  now  sought  the  cadi 
to  protect  her  from  the  vengeance  of  her  people. 
However  kind  the  Montselim  was,  he  Uttle 
thought  of  our  health ;  nightly  his  gardener 
irrigated  the  garden,  so  that  we  slept  in  a  pond. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Continned  HIumb  of  mmuo  of  the  Party — ^How  SicknoM  is  bonne  hj 
KatiTM  of  th«  East— Acoomiwiiied  by  Mr.  Layard,  atort  for  ilia 
Koord  Moantaini — ^Town  of  Akk*  deacribed — The  Paaha  depoaad 
by  ^a  Sultaii«-I  fall  aidc—Hurdar  of  Profeaaor  Sohnlto  6ccBiKy 
on  the  Journey — ^Welcome  of  the  Paaha  to  Mr.  Layard — ^Arriral  at 
Vao^BHlia  Clo^--Bacaan  of  Tni— TisH  the  Piud)»— Beoaption  by 
hia  Haanedara — Taken  worM — ^Taokterraa  in  which  I  joomeyed  to 
fbe  Comrent— The  Draaaoa  of  the  People  of  Van— Poliey  of  the 
Porte  briefly  considered — IVankish  Dress  adopted  by  Turks — 
"  LeUss  Stunboul"— Apartments  in  the  Convent^  and  partial  Reeo- 
Tery — On  the  Pleaaure  and  Adyantage,  or  otherwiae,  of  travelling 
alone. 

Fridat,  12th. — ^I  rose  as  well  as  usual :  on  one 
side  of  the  tent  lay  the  Doctor,  dead  beat ; 
under  one  flap,  which  constitutes  a  separate 
room,  Abdallah  perfectly  insensible :  the  cook  lay 
behind  on  a  heap  of  horse-cloths,  equally  stricken, 
I  sat  down  to  write  in  the  air ;  finding  the  flies 
annoyed  me,  I  read,  fell  asleep,  and  remember 
nothing  save  a  great  sensation  of  pain  and 
weariness  for  two  days.  It  seemed  as  if  a  noise 
awoke  me ;  it  was  early  morning,  and  Mr.  Layard 
stood  before  me.     Poor  fellow  !    he  had  learned 
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how  to  treat  the  fever  by  bitter,  almost  £gital,  per- 
sonal experience  ;  and  now  he  dosed  us  and 
starved  us,  till  all  but  Abdallah  were  out  of 
danger,  at  all  events. 

It  is  curious  how  soon  people  of  warm  climates, 
—or,  in  fact^  I  may  say, — all  uneducated  people, 
succumb  to  sickness.  Hardy  fellows,  apparently 
as  strong  as  iron  :  when  attacked,  they  lie  down, 
wrap  a  coat  or  cloak  around  them,  aud  resign 
themselves  to  suffer.  It  would  seem  that  the 
mind  is  alone  able  to  rise  superior  to  disease : 
their  minds»  uncultivated,  by  disuse  weak,  or  in 
perfect  alliance  with  the  body,  cease  to  exist 
when  its  companion  £a>lls.  In  intellectual  man  the 
mind  is  the  last  to  succumb  :  long  after  the  poor 
weak  body  has  yielded,  the  mind  holds  out  like  a 
well-garrisoned  citadel :  it  refuses  aU  surrender, 
and  though  the  town  is  taken,  iBghts  bravely  till 
the  last.  Mr.  Layard  kindly  waited  a  few  days 
to  enable  us  to  recruit,  and  then  one  morning 
we  started,  a  goodly  company,  for  the  Koord 
mountains. 

The  town  of  Akka,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
governed  by  a  MontseUm  sent  by  the  Pasha  of 
Mosul,  is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  Djebel 


Ufiyrr.  It  MmmtM  uf  muM  iUiUmUtd  fUtrfoobtd 
lu^imti^  \mill  of  mud  nnd  mnul,  mid  UmMh  clmmr 
i\mn  Turkish  towm  gem^miiy  dur  Tim  numium 
Mii  mat  md  w&U-iniilt,  with  Mgbfc  gli/^t^i^iig 
Gffi^icantM  ovar  nW.  On  n  hold  inMii  of  i\m  mmm- 
Uln  HUtidM  t\m  mnik  uf  tlm  \mrfidiUry  V^lm  (4 
AkkAi  A  dmiunuhni  of  tim  OfiliplM  of  }kg4A4  : 
Molmmiimd  Hfiid  Vm\m  m^hm  tim  hml  Xhout 
thiHoan  ymrn  ago  iUo  Porte  radumd  lilri*  to  mU- 
^miUm,  hy  Dm  mifinrti  of  hifi»    enMlh,   »,  imdly 

§ 

hl/i^;k»i/lij,  \U  mvvmihiriid,  Mui  mm,  I  MkvG, 
ruHidtm  nt  fdoml  m  n  [/Hv^te  iiMli¥i4u4il  W« 
HkirUid  Abova  Aolk  ft^Mi  teriuou/^ly  A^sia#ii4i4  i\m 
(iuio  of  t\m  momiUiln, 

i  wm  mimiinwH  mffmu^  from  fevar ;  UK 
imovuih,  md  wmry,— hot  mijoyml  mym^lf  w^ll 
r>ofcwiUwUndl«g.  Wa  iowmyml  through  Htmuti^ 
r<8glori«,  wh«r^  Prmk  h«^l  f>ov«r  wwMUtrttU.  W» 
mw  tha  Koonhij  ai^  thi^y  »ra  h<^wt  (»<s<^»,  fraa  in 
Hiitir  own  irmgHlft/jaot  ioouMt«ihw  ;  —  md  '*  tha 
mi/'  m  i}ia  Twrk  mlh*  hloi,  ^'of  th«  pWw/' 
MuhoMM^t  l^mlm,  Hon  of  tha  littla  HUmhrd-ha^r^rf 
Mid  ViuiUfi  of  Mottu),  wm  ra/juo«te4  to  provi4a  &ir 
it/ii  4i^&iH;a  hy  tJMj  a>ii^til«^;  mid  te  iitteo^|/t  hy 
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better  rule  the  civilisation  of  the   Arabs.      He 
replied : — 

*•  Erkekler  Danaige 
Allargenimg 
KuryUr  Dontig 
Devekler  Yoolarng." 

**  What  can  I  do  with  people  whose  men  have 
no  religion,  whose  women  are  without  drawers, 
their  horses  without  bits,  and  their  camels  without 
halters  T 

Thus  we  wandered*  over  many  miles,  plains 
spreading  between  their  fat  mountains,  splendid  in 
their  grandeur  ;  now  amidst  pleasant  valleys,  anon 
over  giant  passes — 


-*' Dim  retreat^ 


For  fear  and  melancholy  meet ; 

Where  rocks  were  rudely  heaped  and  rent^ 

As  by  a  apirit  tuibulent ; 

Where  lighU  were  rough,  and  aounda  were  wild. 

And  eveiything  unreconciled." 


My  health  after  this  gradually  got  worse ; 
repeated  attacks  of  fever,  brought  on  probably  by 
my  ovm  carelessness,  weakened  me  so  much  that  I 
could  scarcely  keep  up  with  the  party.  Biding 
was  an  agony,  and  by  the  carelessness  of  my 
servant  my  horses  were  ruined.  One  evening, 
an  Abyssinian,  one  of  my  attendants,  went  so  &r 
as  to  present  a  pistol  at  my  head.     My  poor  dear 


Immim^m  l/uilt  of  imui  MiA  ¥nmi,  auA  look^  iAmtmr 

u,rti  nmi  mni  w^ll-huill^  with  Mi^bi  gliMU^uiNji^ 
i^r^M^'^tnU  ov^r  nil,  On  n  bol4  (lohii  of  lli4$  roouo- 
UIm  ^UihIi*  i\m  mni\ti  of  iUti  \mmllltiry  Vfm\m  r/f 
Akk/i»  n  4i$M('450/kfit  of  liio  (kliplm  of  Jtogilii4  ; 
JdnUMimuul  HnUl  VtmUfi  ¥/hm  iUa  ItmL  Ai^pni 
iUlrUsmi  ymvH  hjtji  th«  VorU$  mUuuul  him  Ui  mU- 
jmilUm,  hy  i\m  m\iiMVi$  of  IiIm  vhmIU,  h  [mi\y 
huilt  VM\i\iUi  i/Mil/liogi  yi^i  \m\m'^^}m\iU  tiiu*Ai\$i  hy 

HkivUid  aUifVti  AntUi,  muI  Unimiimly  iMi^iiik4  tbifi 

I    WHM  mmitilimtiH  Huttmiut^   from   faytfr ;    ill, 
\HHivMif  md  wfrnry,'    l/ot  mjayiul   inymilf    wttW 

mw  iUn  KoofviM  HM  Uiity  nro  l^^/^^t  d^itfi,  frtm  in 
liiiiir  uwu  mHtfjiifii'sni  inoMoUlo^ ;  not  ^*ilm 
Mm/*  HM  l)m  Turk  <'hIIm  IiIoi,  *'of  i\m  pUUm/^ 
i/ltdumitii  VhMlm,  mm  of  iliti  littlii  MUiMkr4  l^ttr^^r, 
HM/l  Vmlm  of  MoMul^  wmm  r^^(MitMU$4  i/O  (^'oviil^  for 
iU  /ii^(i^iM'/«i  )fy   lUa  tummiln,  tihd  Up  iitU^io|/t   hy 
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better  rule  the  civilisation   of  the   Arabs.      He 
replied : — 

**  Erkekler  Denaige 
Allar  genisig 
KuryUr  Donsig 
Devekler  Yoolarng." 

**  What  can  I  do  with  people  whose  men  have 
no  religion,  whose  women  are  without  drawers, 
their  horses  without  bits,  and  their  camels  without 
halters  V 

Thus  we  wandered*  over  many  miles,  plains 
spreading  between  their  fat  mountains,  splendid  in 
their  grandeur  ;  now  amidst  pleasant  valleys,  anon 
over  giant  passes — 


."  Dim  retreat^ 


For  fear  and  zneUncholy  meet ; 

Where  rocks  were  rudely  heaped  and  rent, 

As  by  a  spirit  tuibulent; 

Where  sights  were  rough,  and  sounds  were  wild. 

And  everything  unreconciled." 


My  health  after  this  gradually  got  worse ; 
repeated  attacks  of  fever,  brought  on  probably  by 
my  own  carelessness,  weakened  me  so  much  that  I 
could  scarcely,  keep  up  with  the  party.  Biding 
was  an  agony,  and  by  the  carelessness  of  my 
servant  my  horses  were  ruined.  One  evening, 
an  Abyssinian,  one  of  my  attendants,  went  so  &r 
as  to  present  a  pistol  at  my  head.     My  poor  dear 
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dog,  too,  was  lost,  which  perhaps  afflicted  me  more 
than  most  ills  which  could  happen  to  myself.  At 
last,  we  passed  over  a  ridge,  and  Lake  Van  lay 
before  us.  We  had,  perhaps,  been  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  had  performed  the  journey.  The  last 
and  only  other  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was 
poor  Professor  Schultz,  who  was  murdered  by  order 
of  Khan  Mahmoud  for  the  baggage  he  unfortu- 
nately displayed.  The  Khan  received  him  kindly, 
entertained  him  with  hospitality,  and  despatched 
him  on  his  road  with  a  guard  who  had  their  in- 
structions to  murder  him  on  the  way.  He  was  an 
accurate  and  capable  traveller,  a  native  of  Hesse, 
and  travelling  for  the  French  government. 

The  morning  of  the  third  of  August  saw  us 
passing  up  a  most  lovely  valley,  the  Vale  of  Sweet 
Waters.  We  had  encamped  in  it  the  night  before. 
Leaving  its  pretty  verdure,  we  mounted  a  long 
range  of  sun-burnt  hills  covered  with  sun-dried 
grass  and  immortelles^  whose  immortality  must 
have  been  sorely  tried  on  that  sun-exposed  place. 
Achieving  a  pass,  we  gained  our  view  of  Van  ; 
the  scene  was  worthy  of  Stanfield  in  his  best 
mood.  Before  us,  on  the  north-east,  brown, 
quaintly-shaped  hills,  variegated  with  many  tints. 
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filled  the  view  of  the  fiir  horizon.  From  this 
a  plain  led  to  the  lake ;  around  it  were  noble 
mountains,  snow  and  doud-clad,  their  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  supervening  water.  Saphan  Dagh, 
with  a  wreath  of  mist  and  cap  of  spotless  snow, 
seen  across  the  sea,  was  imposing — ^I  might  say, 
perfect. 

The  plain  on  the  eastern  coast  spread  out  broad 
and  fair ;  here  verdant  meadows,  there  masses  of 
fruit-laden  trees ;  while  between  the  mass  wan- 
dered the  mountain,  streams,  hastening  on  to  their 
homes  in  the  fair  bosom  of  the  lake*  Van  itself 
swept  round  its  castle,  which  stands  on  a  curious 
rock  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  ;  but  the 
lake  indeed  was  the  queen  of  the  view,  blue  as  the 
far-depth  of  ocean,  yet  unlike  the  ocean — so  soft, 
so  sweet,  so  calm  was  its  surface.  On  its  near 
coast,  bounded  by  silver  sands,  soft  and  brilliant, 
while  its  far  west  formed  the  foot  of  Nimrod 
Dagh,  on  whose  lofty  crest  are  said  to  be  a  lake 
and  a  castle. 

We  were  soon  met  by  a  large  party  of  hytas 
and  kavasses  who  bore  the  Pasha's  welcome  to  Mr. 
Layard,  and  accompanied  by  an  Englishman,  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  who  had  left  Mosul  during 
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my  stay  there.  We  passed  a  large  Armenian 
conrent  perched  on  a  hill  on  the  right :  green 
trees  encompassed  it ;  waters  ran  from  it»  and  the 
view  it  promised  was  fair  in  the  extreme.  It 
seemed  the  abode  of  peace  and  retirement,  with 
pleasant  glimpses  of  the  world  below. 

At  this  period  again  I  had  the  fever,  spite  of  a 
liberal  dose  of  quinine  taken  the  day  before  ;  the 
rain  had  poured  all  night,  and  the  damp  tent  had 
probably  contributed  to  my  disease  :  so  I  resolved 
to  escape  from  Van  as  soon  as  possible,  and  seek 
health  and  quiet  in  the  convent. 

On  the  opposite  heights,  nearer  the  lake,  was 
another  lower  convent,  but  inferior  both  in  extent 
and  situation.  Reaching  the  plain,  we  traversed 
well-cultivated  fruit  gardens,  and  rode  along  pretty 
lanes  with  willows  shading  and  water  flowing, 
while  little  country  houses  nestled  under  the 
shade.  The  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit,  bur- 
dened beneath  its  tribute  of  the  year,  the  effects  of 
summer  and  sun.  In  these  villas.  Van  goes  out 
of  town  diuing  the  summer  :  we  left  these  for  wild 
shadeless  fields.  The  castle,  an  ill-built  straggling 
building,  shows  now  a  large  extent ;  but  it  is  sad 
rubbish, — rubble  and  mud.     There  is  a  wall  both 
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within  and  without  the  ditch ;  the  portion  built 
on  the  rock,  however,  is  naturally  strong. 

We  entered  through  rows  of  fruit  stalls  within 
the  gate,  piled  with  apples,  plums,  apricots,  and 
the  beautifully-coloured  Bitlis  cloth,  which  here 
receives  its  beautiful  dye,  being  made  at  Bitlis. 
The  two  fevourite  colours,  purple  and  red,  cannot, 
I  think,  be  matched.  It  forms  the  head-dress  of 
the  Koords,  and  causes  a  considerable  trade.  The 
bazaars  are  fine,  and  some  are  undergoing  repairs 
— a  new  sight  in  Turkey.  The  Pasha,  however,  is 
most  highly  spoken  of.  Altogether  there  was  a 
great  look  of  prosperity  about  the  town.  On  our 
route  we  had  heard  the  rule  of  Mohammed  Pasha 
praised ;  therefore,  it  must  be  excellent ;  for  present 
rulers  are  seldom  appreciated. 

Proceeding  through  a  quarter  of  the  town  re- 
duced to  ruins  by  an  earthquake,  we  turned  in  at 
a  very  dilapidated  gateway,  and  entered  a  large 
court,  across  which  ran  on  the  further  side,  a 
covered  gallery,  also  out  of  repair.    The  two  other 

sides  were  mud  walls,  with  a  few  wood-grated 

i 

windows.      Dismounting,  we  were  shown  up  a  j 

wooden  staircase  almost  useless,  so  old  was  it,  and  { 

rickety,  and  entering  a  large  room  forming  the  left 


HH  vifiiT  ruou  rue  pamha. 

Nida  of  tho  Kiuaro,  mto  were  afftAblwlied  in  tb« 
Pfl«lm'«  bwt  room,  Woodoii  cupJxiariU  were  nil 
round;  thciso  bold  the  nargUlolui,  &c,,  mul  a 
divfttt  of  cotton  ran  down  two-third*  of  tho  length 
of  the  room,  a  fire-phu^e  forming  the  fbrther  en^i 
Tlie  pUuJO  of  honour  Imd  two  old  wlk  cmhiofm, 
and  the  room  wan  covered  with  coarne  MtM. 

We  were  received  by  the  TmH'n  Jmmdara,  or 

head-man,  the  Pa«lia  ItmneM  being  at  jftnother 

Merai^  outnide  the  town.    He,  however,  paid  ua  a 

vi«lt  shortly  after  our  arrival    Tea  here  took  the 

place  of  coffee  ;  an  excellent  meal  meanwhile  waa 

prepared  by  the  Paalia'ii  people,  and  the  Turkiab 

cuisine,  exceeding  by  fer  tho  Arab,  proved  very 

acceptable  after  our  Hcunty  fore  on  the  road,     The 

dinrior  and  di«heM  have  lieen  often  deivcribed ;  theHu 

however, — Arab  and   Turkish, — dilTering   in  the 

pUtcM,  differ  al^o  in  the  mode  of  Aiervhig  up.     In 

the  Arab  all  in  placed  on  the  tray  at  once,  while 

with  tlie  Turku,  each  diiih  in  placed  separately,  and 

Nerved  one  at  a  tinte,  and  the  dinner  generally 

conaiata  of  one  di»h  of  meat,  then  one  of  Nfweeta ; 

another  of  meat,  another  of  m weetff,  and  ho  on ;  pillau, 

rice  >ioiled  with  grea^,  concluding  the  meal 
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Finding  my  fever  rapidly  increasing,  I  ordered 
my  bed  to  be  got  ready,  and  set  out  to  see  as 
mtiph  of  the  town  as  my  time  would  allow.  I 
tried  to  smoke  a  nargilleh,  but  the  attempt 
proving  abortive,  I  returned.  A  separate  room 
had  been  prepared,  to  which  I  was  shown  with 
the  rather  unpleasant  assurance  that,  though  it 
was  new,  it  had  never  been  occupied,  as  it  was 
conadered  unsafe.  It  consisted  of  four  mud  walls 
and  a  roo^  with  two  open  windows  and  a  door — 
here  for  some  days  I  remained  nearly  insensible. 
The  Pasha^s  hasnedara,  Halida,  a  Circassian,  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  me,  and  he  con- 
stantly flitted  before  my  delirious  vision  in  new 
and  most  gorgeous  dresses,  my  small  remains  of 
sense  being  exerted  to  find  praises  for  his  attire, 
which  was  certainly,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  very 
handsome.  For  many  days  I  thus  lay,  as  it  were^ 
awaiting  death ;  all  my  strength  was  gone,  and 
I  only  apparently  lived  because  he  did  not  come 
to  take  me  my  food,  brandy,  opium,  quinine. 
Mr.  B.  nursed  me  with  a  mother's  attention, 
and  to  him,  under  God,  I  own  that  my  bones 
are  not  resting  by  the  borders  of  that  lake. 

As  soon  as  it  was  deemed  possible  to  move  me, 


90  iOUBHBr  BY  THB  TACKTBBWAlf. 

the  Pasha  moBt  kindly  put  bin  tackterwan  at  my 
diapoml :  it  had  been  made  for  fiiirer  bardeng^  bot 
gently  bore  me  without  jolt  or  jostle.  Into  tjiii, 
accordingly^  I  waa  lifted,  and  escorted  by  my  kind 
friend,  carried  to  the  convent  of  YebU  Kletn — 
the  one  I  described  on  my  arrival  The  tackterwan 
was  a  cage  some  five  or  six  feet  long,  by  four  feet 
wide,  with  a  rounded  roof :  this,  and  the  bottom, 
were  of  boards,  with  four  stout  posts  at  eadi 
comer,  surmounted  externally  by  brass  knobs. 
The  rest  was  of  wire-work,  lined  with  cotton  ; 
folding-doors  on  either  side.  Two  poles  before 
were  lashed  to  pack-horses,  one  before,  and  one 
behind :  before,  there  was  a  species  of  didc^. 
Two  men  attended  on  either  side,  and  one  held 
each  horse.  The  motion  was  delightful,  when  the 
horses  stepped  together;  but  jolted  sadly  when 
they  got  out  of  step.  Four  irregukr  horsemen, 
hjft€Uf  escorted  us;  my  baggage  and  servants, 
horses,  &c.,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Being  too  weak 
to  move,  my  view  was  circumscribed  to  the  dirty 
yellow  cotton  lining :  the  journey  was  borne  well, 
and  I  was  deposited  safely  on  a  carpet  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  while  a  room  was  prepared 
The  Pasha  had  paid  me  a  visit  previous  to  my 
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departure,  of  which  I  retain  little  recollection 
beyond  the  pain  and  annoyance  occasioned  by 
having  to  sit  up  during  his  stay.  He  and  his  suite 
were  dressed  in  the  Nizam  dress.  It  was  a  sad 
change  for  these  proud  Osmanlees,  with  their  wide 
flowing,  picturesque,  sculpturesque  dress,  to  be 
brought  to  the  tight  European  dress,  to  the 
buttoned  frock,  and  close-fitting  trouser.  They 
seem — ^at  least,  according  to  our  standard  of  grace, 
ill-made;  a  vast  maids  pu&  out  the  waist  and 
that  portion  of  the  back  which  ought  to  sink  in. 
This  is  probably  a  little  owing  to  their  tailors,  who, 
saving  tanzimat,*  ought  therefore  to  be  punished 
severely. 

Then  they  wear  mostly  the  native  shirt,  which 
has  no  collar ;  so  there  is  the  bare  cloth  against 
the  real  skin,  which  outrages  our  notions;  and 
none  are  Men  chaussd.  The  Nizam  dress,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  blue  braided  frock  coat :  there  is 
another  modification  also,  a  huge,  shapeless  coat- 
cloak,  no  improvement  on  the  former.  Clothes- 
brushes  are  unknown,  so  they  look  untidy  and 
slovenly  to  a  degree.  The  soldiers  wear  jackets 
of  blue  woollen,  and  by  way  of  setting  off  their 

*  The  reform  which  forbids  all  corporal  punishment. 


(le  HAUiiiir  Awt^  THE  vwrtrwfitu. 

ndAth ;   (90  i\wy  rtimithh  fftttffed  trcruiy^rw^  not 
nwn  cUtihed  in  bgitimnto  WecK^ban* 

An  wa  wcmt  out  wa  pnnmd  tha  PantiA  agalft 
walking  \umw,  mrronnd^l  by  a  crowd  It 
npj^arad^  n  man  loi^l  prmmtM  a  patitimi  to  bbn ; 
ba  phtuhd  tha  impropriaty  of  tba  tima — ^tba  mm 
bowavar,  parMUt<4«  (la  raa<l  tlia  paction ;  ollowad 
ito  JtMtfca^  An4  gAva  ordi^ra  fttxmt  it  At  oriea«  Tbii^ 
iK  M  it  oiigbt  to  bo~A«  it  WAa^  in  fiiat^  wban  tba 
tbrofta  of  tba  Hultaii  wa#  a  p^baap'i  Mlcin^  At»4  bia 
nila,  aqnity.  Ha  ia  a  wortby  i»An  wbo,  undar  tlia 
prafvant  rala  of  Tnrkay^  dtmn  tbiM,  It  raminda  ona 
(ff  tlia  (lAya  wltan  Babi^lin  mt  At  tba  daor  of  bia 
tatit,  An4  tt»a  poor  nmn  praaanta^l  a  pApar  to  \m 
aigna<L  T\ui  ffrmt  figbtar  (t(  tha  foitb  rapUad, 
ba  wrmM  nlfifn  it  wban  bia  aacratAry  aAma,  aa  ba 
bAfl  no  inkatAiid^  And  funM  not  tlian  attand  to 
bnainana,  ^  t^p;n  it/'  a^ya  tha  auppliAnt ;  **  tliara  ia 
ona  l>abind  yon  in  tJia  tont/'  **Tba  mAn  ia 
right/'  rapliad  tba  graAi  HnltAn  ;  raAaltad  vmnd 
and  nifi^ti^d  tba  f ^Apar,  I  mid  **  undar  tba  praaaot 
mh  of  Tiirkay  /'  fiw  Aa  yat  tliatr  roforma  fit  tbam 
aa  wall  aa  tba  drmn  tliay  luiva  ad^f^ptad  from 
Kuropa,    Whathar  tha  rnlara  will  a^kpt  thainaalraa 
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to  the  reform  is  another  question  more  difficult  to 
decide.  The  reforms  of  late  years  effected  by  the 
Porte  have  been  very  great,  and  much  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  ;  but  whether  Turkey  as  she 
is  can,  or  even  if  let  alone  will,  ever  take  her  place 
amidst  civilised  nations,  is  a  question  difficult  to 
answer.  As  yet,  these  reforms  have  mostly  failed. 
The  Turk  can  only  govern  as  a  conqueror — "  Once 
a  Turk,  ever  a  Turk,''  is  true  to  the  fact.  Many 
of  the  reforms  projected  are  never  carried  into 
execution ;  others  are  so  defeated  in  their  execu- 
tion as  to  become  the  organs  of  positive  ill.  Then 
again,  a  question  occurs, — the  necessity  of  which 
must  strike  any  traveller — how  much  freedom  are 
the  people  capable  of  bearing  1  The  tanzimat 
has  now  been  in  force  a  sufficient  number  of  years 
to  test  its  working  &irly  :  what  do  we  find  1  In 
many  places  it  has  literally  never  come  into  force 
at  all ;  in  others  it  is  not  acted  upon,  and  in  many 
it  has  produced  evils.  The  power  of  life  and  death 
has  been  taken  from  the  Pasha ;  murders  have 
dreadfully  increased  ;  the  bastinado  has  been  for- 
bidden— it  is  used  as  much  as  ever. 

The  Turk  has  only  one  means  of  governing — 
violence  :  he  governs  well  with  that :  he  is  merciless, 

VOL.  11.  H 
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undf  put  I»lam  on  dm  side^  jiMi.,  The  people 
genoraily  eoocdder  the  concemiati*  granted  them  m 
Mgn»  of  weaknetNi  in  their  raler^i  and^  m  imdi^ 
incentives  to  rewrtanee*  In  Turkey  there  i§  one 
Uiw  for  the  rieh^  and  one  for  the  poor ;  hr  the 
one  there  is  immtinity,  for  the  other  oppression^ 
The  fkbric  is  rotten  at  the  core^  nor  do  I  rei^y 
see  any  human  cure  that  can  purge  it  The  poor 
are  poorer,  the  rich,  not  richer ;  confidence  does  not 
increase,  and  all  that  is  done  seems  rather  a  post- 
ponement of  the  eril,  than  forward  steps  to  n 
wholesome  change. 

The  conscription  produces  erils  dailj  augment' 
ing  i  the  taxes,  high  in  themseltes,  are  collected 
so  as  to  make  them  grier ous  in  the  extreme. 
Would  that  the  Sultan  could  be  told  that  pleasing 
saying  of  Tiberius*  when  the  Prefect  remitted 
him  a  larger  collection  than  usual,  ''It  is  my 
design,^'  said  the  noble  father  of  his  nation,  ^  not 
to  flay,  but  to  shear  my  sheep/^  *  And  alas  I  the 
empire  presents  an  inert  mass  devoid  of  ritafity, 
retaining  its  proportions  because  none  shake  her 
framework* 

It  is  ctirious  how  readily  they  adopt  the  Frankidh 
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costume,  in  spite  of  their  very  natural  prejudice  in 
&rour  of  the  native  dress,  and  their  contempt  of 
all  belonging  to  Franks.  Not  only  those  whose 
offices  compel  them,  wear  it,  but  all  who  can.  To 
dress  Lebisi  StanbauHf  (for  they  trace  it  to 
Stamboul,  and  will  not  call  it  Prankish,)  confers 
talents,  superiority — ^everything,  on  a  man;  and 
my  exclamation  of  ''What  an  ass  so  and  so  is  !*^  is 
constantly  met  by  **  Lebiss  Stanbouli ; — dressed 
Stanbouli  fEushion, — impossible  \^' 

Meanwhile,  my  room  is  ready,  and  I  am  led  up 
a  small  flight  of  mud  stairs  to  it,  a  long  mud  place 
pared  with  fleas.  Here  I  was  put  to  bed,  and 
being  very  weak  and  afraid  lest  I  should  die, 
remained  quiet,  and  did  as  my  kind  nurse  bade 
me.  The  change  did  me  good,  and  Mr.  B.  being 
a  liberal  doctor,  who  fed  me  well,  I  soon  came 
round,  or  rather  the  fever  became  intermittent, 
and  on  the  clear  hours  I  had  a  respite  from  pain 
and  positive  illness.  Shortly  after  my  arrival, 
Mr.  Layard's  doctor  and  artist  arrived,  both  ill ; 
so  I  had  company.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  B.  left  us  to 
visit  the  American  missions  of  Urumia  in  Persia  : 
of  these,  at  our  subsequent  meeting,  he  gave  me  a 
charming  description — but  this  is  his.      At  his 
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dopAfttiro  li©  nof^ttiGrl  to  mtry  off  Wli  h^Alih  Ati(J 
(k\r  ii^etttliof,  for  tlio  rftln  poofed  doi^n  tJJl  th^ 
court  bocAtne  ft  potnl,  iifi<t  w^  a11  niioctifnb^^d  to  tlf«F 
fotor, — «ervfttit«  ftnd  ulL  Agftln  Mr.  Lftjftfd  cAfn^ 
ftrid  pftM  1110  ft  ylwt  protlotiw  to  hJ»  rotiitti 
iKnitli,  fttid  ftt  kftt  til©  doctor  fttid  ftrtJftt  pr^rptif^fd 
fifV  ft  fttftrt  oti  tlidr  wny  to  Stflmbotil  For  myft^lf 
tlilft  n^ft«  linpowftlMo  J  ft  ntftrt  out  of  bc»d  l/rooght 
tno  to  tlio  flow*  How  witdd  on©  begin  ft  iriJd 
Jotirne^y  of  tlirt^o  liwtidred  mllew,  with  I'f^Frrftfttft  »lok 
Into  til©  bftrgftlft  ] 

It  ii'otdd  bo  dlfflcidt  to  dGtoroilno  botw^FOti 
trfttdlltig  ftl(7tie,  or  trltb  oottipfttiy,  ftnd  mti^jh 
mlgbt  be  ftftld  on  ^Hh^r  nUh  of  tb^  qnf^wtlon/  Th«F 
difflcuUy  1(1  to  find  two  port^mi^  congmiftl  in  bftblti 
ftnd  tftftt^ }  for,  witbcmt  tbl«,  Uttlo  ploftfttir(5  cftn  b^ 
nxpf^ctod.  Alone,  perbftpfl,  tbo  trftteller  oniit«  mtn-.h 
wbicb  ho  might,  with  ftn  ftgrcGftbl©  compftnion^ 
utirtey  with  intore»t  i  bnt,  thon,  he  in  tnftntor-^ 
perfect  mftwter—  *1ord  of  hlmftelf  " — perhftp»,  ft^  th«i 
poet  »lng«,  of  **ft  heritftge  of  woe/'  bnt  (/ftoii 
extremely  ftgreeftble. 

"  Ah,  Wf^ff4t^^1  nf^l  ^ti  rniUhntf  tt#, 
Whrt  ]tnrt*n  ttfd  hH  trfftt  t^tttnpnnf  ; 

t^fi\t>nn  hf  Mil  Ifi  fljri  nt  rnfrUjr 
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But  it  is  weary,  for  months  and  months  to 
travel  on  without  the  smallest  polished  society. 
The  natives,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  un- 
intellectual  to  a  degree — ^'  money,  money  ^  their 
only  conversation  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he 
who  travels  with  his  dragoman,  without  any 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  has  the  most  enjoyment 
For  him  there  is  the  charm  of  mystery  ;  he  only 
hears  what  is  said,  filtered  through  translation : 
he  sees  the  venerable  native,  a  very  patriarch ; 
he  sees  the  granddaughter,  a  perfect  houri : 
unable  to  penetrate  further,  he  fills  up  the  picture 
from  fancy,  nor  finds  the  one  a  voracious  Jew,  the 
other  but  a  waxen  dolL 

It  is,  indeed,  pleasant,  now  and  then  to  meet  a 
European,  to  interchange  ideas,  and  to  enjoy  the 
intercourse  we  enjoy  alone  in  the  civilised  West 
To  see  and  hear  open,  honest  ideas,  and  en- 
lightened views,  is  singularly  refreshing ;  after 
some  period  of  Eastern  travel,  the  mind  requires 
this.  As  in  the  days  of  Sulieman  El  loudee,  so 
now  :  ^*  A  friend  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend/^  With  all,  there  are  moments  when  com- 
panionship with  one's  kind  is  agreeable,  and  then 
the  lonely  traveller  will  find  the   want  of  a  com- 
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panion;  and  even  objects  of  veneration,  of 
grandeur,  and  admiration,  lose  half  their  pleasure 
'when  gazed  at  alone.  We  long  to  admire  with 
another  :  the  remarks,  the  reflections  of  a  friend, 
indicate  now  points  which  have,  perhaps,  &iled  to 
strike  us.  And  pleasure  itself  b  but  half  pleasure 
after  all,  when  smothered  within  ourselves. 

For  myself,  my  wandering  steps  had  roamed,  in 
former  years,  over  many  parts  of  this  historic 
land;  then  life  was  fresh,  and  everything  was 
viewed  beneath  the  influence  of  youth  and  spirits ; 
then,  with  oneself,  one  found  sufficient  companion- 
ship ;  but  in  these,  my  later  travels,  I  freely  own 
that,  many  and  many  times,  I  regretted  the 
want  of  friend  and  comrade— never  more  than 
now,  when,  kid  low  by  sickness,  I  was  left  to 
suffer  alone. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Misery  of  being  left  alone  in  Sicknee»— The  Hyta«— Hii  Hiitory— His 
Habitft  and  peculiar  Cookery — Illuaions  and  Vagaries  of  Delirium — 
Reception  by  the  Hadji  of  the  truant  Servants — ^Visit  of  the  Arme- 
nian Bishop—Mussulman  Fast — ^How  the  Kavass  of  Mr.  Layard  kept 
it — His  exploit  at  Van — ^Interior  of  the  Church — ^The  Chapels — 
Trading  in  the  East — Monks  of  the  Convent — Armenians — Their 
good  and  bad  Qualities — Opprobrious  Terms  used  by  Turks  against 
Christians — Qathering  Harvest — Character  of  the  Christians  of  the 
East — Return  to  Van — Turkish  Doctors — Their  Carousals — Taken 
by  the  Pasha  to  his  Country-house — His  Opinion  on  the  Af&irs  of 
Turkey — Antiquity  of  Armenia  as  a  Kingdom — Its  present  Power — 
Servant  beaten  by  Soldiers — How  that  Injury  was  redressed — ^Leave 
Van — The  Hasnedara  of  the  Pasha — How  his  Memory  of  me  was 
to  be  kept  lively — Pass  several  VUlages — ^The  Monastery  of  Yavik 

It  waa  not  without  many  melancholy  forebodings 
I  saw  these  last  Europeans  depart.  There  seemed 
a  safe  feeling  as  long  as  they  were  near, — some 
one  upon  whom  I  had  a  claim ;  and,  in  spite  of 
caution,  I  crept  to  the  window  to  see  them  ride 
away.  They  mount ;  they  move  ;  bob  low  under 
the  porte  cdchere^  and  I  am  alone  with  fever,  weak- 
ness, and  perhaps  death.  The  chill,  added  to  the 
anxiety,  had  done  me  harm  ;  and  for  the  next 
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two  ikyn  (*hum  Umi  ofnm  A^i»,  ( fiwuka  i^^i$$, 
mmMfif  iUhrhk  Hud  ;  Imt  miimU^m  of  (tsff$rf  l^Muir 
h4'h%  wmkm^r    My  pf^or  i^kuW  msuml  U*  \p^mmU 

Ai  fiv^it  my  uu\y  w\^U  whm  Uf  r^him  InU^  inmmi- 
hilhy  i  \mi  H.n  tU^  Utiml  \mmnm  uUiMt$r,  tivm  ilim$f(U 
li  mihml  U^  \mrHiU%  oim  mmUl  \mi  \^  i\mukM  d^f 

hy  th«  ou\y  two  mtrvmU*  with  «w,  who  mmt^  muI 
(UimmtUid  wttf{««  in  ^IvMma,  om  [AmkinK  my 
H\ti^vti  Ui  mmm  nm  frmn  my  imw4$,  Thf/»  imi^- 
HiiUm  I  firmly  rmi^Uid ;  wjiow  w\Mi  t\my  imffm- 
(lin.i4s\y  tUrmiMmd  Ui  ({wii  my  mrvimf  md  I  ^ftm 
Uifi  H\mm  Hj^in  in  i\mi  drmry  mmh  Not  t,\mi  I 
UhM  iUt$  mAiintU  ({Hitiily/  -rw^t  »  Wt  I  \mw\mi 
mid  ydlmlf  \mt  m  tuihody  mit^wfimh  I  fin^y^  it  up, 
T\m  miui  du^y,  l^owor^f,  »  In^U'rmy  HytMf  a 
Uium'^y  of  Mr.  HX  mnm  \m*k  frmn  Vmu  wimr§  \m 
bA/i  \mn  mnU  mu\  imiiinn  hi^  Imm'i'^i^iU  in  it 
mrnttr  of  tl*^  romn,  diil  mirn^  fm^  j^oor  fellow,  U^ 
i\m  \mfit  (^  hin  (il/ilitl^N,  If^  wii^  a  M^iimifftmi  (4 
Miiy\^,  mu\  \m\  \mmd  \\\h  lif^  in  f^  H\mSm  of  m)^ 
tMry  wmtMnfi'  Ih  \M  m'¥tid  m  piim-U^y  Ut 
H,  Mmnimk  ll^y,ft^  n.f^u\dm'  to  fl/mhir«  ;  \mA  iimt 
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served  Berber  Pasha,  and  now  was  a  species  of 
hanger-on  of  the  Pasha's,  who  fed  him,  and  aa  he 
said,  gave  him  the  run  of  his  coffee-pot.  Mr.  B. 
had  him  some  time  ajs  a  kavass,  and  then  handed 
him  over  to  me. 

He  smoked  bhang  *  perpetually,  but  it  only  in- 
creased his  philanthropic  feelings.  His  method  of 
cooking  was  simple,  consisting  of  putting  all  he 
found  into  a  pot,  and  boiling  it.  Thus  I  regaled 
one  day  on  maccaroni  and  tea ;  another,  on  rice 
and  chocolate.  However,  he  was  always  willing 
to  consume  the  mess  himself,  observing,  that  I 
might  pronounce  such  dishes  ridiculous,  but  it  wafl 
prejudice,  as  they  were  excessively  good.  For 
days  the  old  man  watched  or  rather  smoked  by  my 
side  ;  and  his  solemn  "  Min  Allah,  mackaraaouna^ 
waar  Allahhi,  marhaouna,"  (from  Grod  he  came, 
to  Grod  he  must  return,)  still  sounds  in  my  ears. 

Delirium  continued  for  many  days.  I  seemed 
in  my  reverie  to  be  the  last  man ;  methought  all 
others  but  old  Hadji  Mansour  had  gone,  and  that 
he  would  go  soon.  Nor  was  the  thought  altogether 
without  pleasure, — at  least,  so  I  find  by  reference 

*  Ifcutedh :  the  opium  of  the  Turks. 


"  Why  M  My  f»l#<»|r  ^i^ff  f f*»♦^f1 ' 

in  iMtp^ti^iict^d  trntids  thftfi  qttinifi^.  if  tok^ 
during  fey^f,  Mid  ffiilifig  of  ito  <>ff^ot,  ddifitim 
fifeftfljr  ftlwftys  Miflti^fl,  fttid  th^  pwln  ftnd  h^ftdftohd 
fttt^tidftfit  tin  f^vt*t  ftr^  tnofit  ofiTipid^mt^ly  ificf ^fls^d. 
tiOfig,  find,  ft  fid  wf»flfy  w^r^  tJi^  hdurs,  y^ft,  dftys,  I 
thtis  Iftjr  If!  Uifli.  dr^flty  rmnri.  T)i^  windows  e>ji^n^d 
mi  ft  Hniti  fldod^d  with  Wftt^f  ;  Ih^  drwi^  (yf  th^ 
Htt<1jrfi  jrfp^  tli(^  mdy  Rfnitid  ji^rt'ftjfilng  t^  rti^  : 
tw(?  fl^rvfliitft  flick  ftfl  ftijrfl<»lf  to  h^  fht^it  fof.     Light 

Wft^  w»ld,  ft?f  lh(»f&  w(»rG  nil  wftflh^fl,  And  dftfkn^fl^ 
fttiffo(^fttion  ;    fn)^  h^d  wftft  flWftfrrdng  with  A^m, 

family,  ftft^lly  rnj^  pftst  Hf<&  fos^  tip  Wofe»  m^,- 
y^ntn  wfti?t^d,  ffl^ndfl  d^fl|rlfi^d,  wftrnhigA  disf^- 
gftfded,  Iftl^fit  tniri^d  to  h^  ft<'('(rtifit^d  fof,    it  wfl« 
flft<l  to  dl^ ;  flft-fld^t,  flftdd^f  thtifl.    Tflflt  imn^B  tolled 
before  fti^— Allfth  K^rirn,  Ood  is  Wi^fciftd. 

A^ffl^rf!frrrtYT^^  Mtti  fli(^^^rv^f  r 
WM^l!  nil  fhftf  1tf^  ^rr  N»ff>!  flififi]fiyi«, 

W^tl/I  !ttf^  /fl^  f^  Hv^  ftrv^f  ; 
tll^f^  thnf>  f\h  (\f\y,  fh^^^  r^H'fl  nb  h^itr, 
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Thursday. — ^Fever  has  left  me, — ^free  from  pain^ 
— ^Bervants  returned  from  Van.  The  Hadji  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  ;  he  retired  to  his 
comer,  selected  a  stout  leather  strap,  tried  it, 
descended  the  stairsi — cries,  shriekSi  yells.  The 
servants  mount  the  ladder,  kiss  my  hand,  cover 
my  feet  with  embraces.  The  Hadji  follows  more 
slowly,  deposits  the  strap  in  its  place,  and  resumes 
his  pipe.  Their  conduct  was  irreproachable  for 
the  next  few  days, — ^at  least  as  long  as  the  strap- 
marks  remained. 

Beautifully  as  the  convent  was  placed,  not 
one  window  looked  outwards.  Carpets  and 
pillows  were  now  carried  outsidCi  and  placed 
beneath  a  small  clump  of  willows  where  the  stream 
dashed  through,  and  here  I  lay  mtising  dreamily, 
looking  on  the  lovely  scene  beneath ;  and  thus 
passed  several  more  days.  The  Pasha's  German 
doctor  bled  the  servants,  which  cured  them,  and 
prescribed  me  ajar  of  wine,  but  put  into  it  some  stuff 
that  considerably  abated  my  desire  to  consume  it. 

Spite  of  their  mummeries,  spite  the  broad  idola* 
tries  of  their  creed,  it  is  very  sweet  here  as  I  sit 
alone,  to  hear  the  chanting  of  the  mass.  Mellowed 
by  distance  and  obstructions,  its  nasal  twangings 
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uo  longer  iruiult  the  ear ;  it  rises  to  my  room 
meekly,  quietly,  peaceably,  uid  calms  the  fretting 
Mpirlt  witliiu.  It  is  a  great  progress  in  ChrisUaa 
cliarity  to  lore  the  sinner  while  we  hate  the  sin  ; 
and  what  the  traveller  must  censtaiitly  bare  in 
mind  white  among  tlio  Eastern  Christians,  cut  off 
with  hardly  Christiuu  charity  from  intercourse  with 
their  freer  hretliren  of  the  West.  For  centuries 
they  have  been  isolated,  breeding  their  own  igno- 
rance,— ontihivad,  debased,  persecuted,  avemised  : 
still  Iiavo  they  clung  to  the  faltli,  as  they  Umcj  it. 
banded  down  to  thom  by  tbdr  &thers  ;  through  all, 
they  tiave  rallied  round  the  Cross,  draperied  though 
it  be,  and  tinselleil  with  their  follies.  Still  they  rsise 
their  voices  where  their  &thers  prayed ;  Bre  and 
storms,  and — worse  and  harder  still  to  bear — the 
slow  insult  of  constant,  daily  shivery,  have  not 
turned  tliem  from  tliis.  We  may  despise  the  eor- 
ruptod  belief  to  which  he  bows,  but  we  must  admire 
the  resolution  of  the  man. 

The  Armoiikn  bisliop,  thougli  Iiimself  an  inva- 
lid, came  up  and  paid  me  a  visit,  to  see  to  my 
health,  and  tliat  I  was  comfortably  established. 
Ue  was  a  flno,  venerable-looking  old  man,  but  I 
should  iktmy  excossivoly  fond  of  onions.     The  Liy 
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brother,  who  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
vent, was  abused  by  him  for  his  charges ;  excul- 
pating himself  by,  **  I  could  not  charge  a  bey,  son 
of  beys,  less  ;  I  honour  him  too  much  to  do  such 
a  thing/'  The  bell  sounds  to  prayers,  for  here 
they  have,  by  some  strange  indulgence,  small  beUs. 
The  Basilica  takes  it  up  with  its  tinkling  sound  ; 
a  solemn  chant  swells  up  ;  it  dies  ;  one  voice  con- 
tinues,— all  is  done.  And  now  the  Christian  day 
is  over, — ^hark  I  a  gun  booms  over  the  waters ; 
Van's  lake  bears  the  sound,  and,  striking  the  far 
moimtains  in  peals  on  'peals,  it  dies  away.  And 
now  true  Mussulmans  may  feed  and  drink  ;  amply 
is  their  penance  repaid  by  the  appetite  and  feast 
of  the  evening.  By  many  this  fast,  or  feast,  is 
religiously  kept,  though  others  make  little  account 
of  it :  it  is  the  Ramazan. 

The  manner  of  fixing  it  has  been  often  told. 
Towards  sunset  every  culinary  operation  may  be 
seen  in  full  activity  ;  pipes  are  loaded ;  the  coolest 
water-vase  placed  ready.  The  gun  fires  as  the 
sun  sets ;  as  the  sound  bellows  forth,  the  feast 
begins,  and  the  first  pipe  is  inhaled  with  a  gusto 
it  requires  previous  abstinence  to  appreciate.  The 
rich  feast,  eat,  and  drink  till  daylight,  when  guns 


M\  i  iiiaUi  iTAffi  nW  tlmi  th^  hmtf  ii«  n^tf  ih^ 

U\k  ihm  nktip  hW  (hy^  mt  ih^  fnH  to  i)^4m  k  m 
pufUmhf  hmUh\p  i  Uti  m  ihtm  who  hhmtr, 
whofi  iiw  motiiti  kWn  In  ih^  mmm^r^  it  Ia  a  ^lOt^Ff^ 
ifkl  Ttio  Koof(t«  k^^  it  irith  gf^^t  ^triMn^iM^, 
tlioif^ti  w^  t»H  ft^v^d  who  <^^tilj^  l/if<f$h^4  At  iii 
Mf,  hhy^nVn  li^iiim,  (tho  ImrthMM^  or  ^n/lnrrl- 

fftA^^tOf'n  ho(;l(,)  «/^<l  to  rmth\n  wlthifti  with  tho 
(:>hfi^tiAfi  «oftftfitf»,  (Iwfifig  tho  d/*y,  M}it  Hi  minM4 
htf\4\y  %h  m\i  to  tho  1A\\m\\mhw,  m  if  ho  huA 
not  wnoko^l  fto^l  m^m  ^jow  wmHw?/  Thl«  turn, 
whofto  fi^lolity  to  hift  ffiftfrtof  wiw  woll  fop^hl  fry  iho 
tfwirt  thftt  good  oiftAtof  \f\\i  ift  him,  wft^  ^htty  (4 
Mo  At  tho  tiftio  of  tho  mimM*m  Ifo  foil  ioto  tho 
hfto/lft  ^yf  fto  if  f  ogttlftf  «ohliof ,  who  oift^Jo  hioi  A  T«fk, 
ftfi/l  jyiit  him  into  tho  ptiff^f^^Um  ho  hlftiw»lf  followo4. 
Ai  Vao  ho  p^ffwoiod  A  p^tfk'^  ((ft  tho  t^ftfrh^/ 
Iktiojf  hooo  mti  on  hoft/fo  t(*  /lOfioofiw  otir 

ftfrttftl,  ho  ftlf'Jrt  ftt  tho  ftOfAi  )0  tho  OtOliioiK.  Jlo 
WftA  AWAfco/i^ft  h^  AO  nfyfOAf.  Oft  ffy«Mioj<  ttji,  ho 
fimnd    tho  ll^ytAft  A^tlt^l^r  ^mphy^^h  wi  fhoy  A^i^, 
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in  detecting  some  thieves  who  had  broken  in. 
Not  liking  the  appearance  of  things,  he  took  two 
of  them  prisoners,  and  the  next  morning,  on  in- 
quiry, they  were  found  to  be  the  thieves  them- 
selves ;  and  the  baraikdar  had  saved  the  Pasha's 
nargillehs,  which  they  had  destined  to  make 
their  prey.  Yebbi  Clessi  was  the  name  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Seven  Churches  ;  Clessi  would  pro- 
bably be  derived  from  the  Greek  ecdena.  Formerly, 
they  say,  there  were  seven  churches  here,  but  now 
all  are  ruined  but  one. 

As  I  got  better,  I  formed  regularly  one  of  the 
congregation,  which  generally  consisted  of  the 
three  monks  (I  cannot  call  them  fathers,  they  were 
80  far  from  venerable),  two  or  three  old  women 
who  came  and  went,  and  myself.  Old  Hadji  also 
entered  and  prayed  according  to  his  own  Mussul- 
man &shion.  He  had  a  great  notion  of  antiquity, 
and  when  once  convinced  of  the  church's  claims 
on  this  point,  he  attended  pretty  often.  The 
walls  of  the  church  were  painted  curiously ;  on 
dther  side  was  a  green  parrot,  elaborately  adorned 
with  tassels,  kc. ;  St.  George  figured  in  unknightly 
guise,  kiUing  the  dragon  with  a  gun  ;  St.  Michael 
wore  hessians,  and  a  short  Spanish  cloak  ;    the 
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samt  who  bears  the  precious  handkerchief,  im- 
pressed with  our  Lord's  face,  wore  a  crown  and 
ermine  pelisse,  finished  off*  Mi^th  tights  ;  and  there 
were  several  other  even  greater  absurdities : — 
there  were  abominations. 

The  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  Serrai  Eerim,  a 
king  of  Armenia  :  before  this,  a  light  is  constantly 
kept  burning.  The  other  chapels  or  churches,  now 
in  various  stages  of  decay,  were  larger  and  finer  ; 
their  interior  was  of  handsome  stone,  so  they  were 
spared  the  ornaments  inflicted  on  this.  About  are 
several  stones,  with  cruciform  inscriptions ;  around 
are  cottages  inhabited  by  the  peasants,  who  till  the 
convent  lands  ;  so  it  forms  a  village  of  itself.  The 
com,  when  thrashed,  is  spread  on  mats  to  dry,  a 
process  much  approved  of  by  the  sparrows,  who  at 
once  dart  down  and  devour  as  much  as  they  can. 
The  crops  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  for  there  is 
no  sale  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  purchase,  a  price  is 
asked  it  would  not  command  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  East.  Gene- 
rally, where  things  are  plentiful,  and  in  little 
demand,  they  are  cheaper,  and  the  less  visited 
places  exhibit  a  simplicity  in  trade  :  here,  on  the 
contrary,  go  to  an  out-of-the-way  village,  and  a 
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greater  keenness  will  be  shown  than  in  the  towns. 
They  probably  think  your  stay  will  be  short,  and 
meditate  how  to  make  that  short  stay  available  to 
the  best  account.  Then  they  argue — "  He  must 
have  this  at  any  price ; "  and  they  never  do  under- 
sell each  other.  This  virtue  they  possess  certainly. 
I  suppose  there  is  a  rule  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other's  prey.  Thus,  corn  will  sell  dearer  at  the 
village  that  exports,  than  at  the  town  that  imports 
it.  A  servant  comes  to  oflFer  you  his  services  : 
you  say,  "  What  do  you  want  a  month  1 "  "  So 
much,''  (naming  a  great  advance  on  his  actual 
wages,)  "Well,"  you  reply,  "  you  have  only  so  much 
now  ;  I  will  add  as  much  more  to  what  you  have  : 
will  not  that  do  V  No  ;  he  will  probably  prefer 
working  on  like  a  horse  for  five  or  six  shillings  a 
month  rather  than  come  to  you  for  ten  shillings, — 
fifteen  or  twenty  being  what  he  demands. 

In  this  they  are  totally  without  conviction.  A 
traveller  gives  a  dragoman  who  speaks  five  or  six 
languages,  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  piastres 
a  month  ;  a  wretched  fellow,  from  keeping  goats 
on  the  mountain,  will  demand  the  same,  affirming, 
"  You  give  so  and  so  such  a  sum  ;  I  must  have  the 
same/'     In  vain  you  say,  "  But  he  knows  such  and 

VOL.   II.  I 
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such  Iftnguagos  ;  cooks  ;  does  all/'  ''  Oh,  that  is 
nothing ;  I  must  have  the  same/'  Hundreds  go 
to  the  towns  with  these  delusive  ideas,  only  to  find 
out  too  late  their  mistake.  They  take  care,  however, 
to  cover  their  failure  ;  for  they  maintain  stoutly, 
even  to  each  other,  that  their  wages  are  so  and  bo^ 

an  error  their  masters  generally  allow  to  pass  un- 

* 

corrected.  Few  natives,  particularly  Mussulmans, 
ever  pay  their  servants. 

The  convent  had  but  three  monks  and  one 
canon.  They  could  read,  but  could  not  under- 
stand the  ancient  books  ;  so  they  knew  the  prayers 
they  repeated  daily,  by  rote.  These  men  would 
come  and  sigh  over  their  poverty,  their  oppressed 
condition,  and  accuse  England  and  Europe  of  sin 
and  supineness  for  not  restoring  their  Church  ; 
yet  the  next  moment  they  would  be  hard  at  work, 
praising  Beder  Khan  Boy  for  massacring  those 
brutal  blasphemers,  the  Tiyari,  or  cursing  any 
other  Christian  community.  The  falsehood  of 
these  men  was  dreadful,  as  they  asserted  that  so 
and  so  was  the  belief  of  such  and  such  a  Church. 

I  must  plead  to  no  great  fondness  for  the  Arme* 
nians.  In  physiognomy  they  resemble  the  Jews, 
without  the  fine  classic  cut  of  feature  ;  their  coun- 
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tenance  is  heavy,  stolid  ;  phrenologically,  they  are 
deficient,  and  would  be  judged  unintellectual,  and 
deficient  in  imagination  and  all  spiritual  organs. 
They  are,  however,  industrious  and  persevering 
beyond  all  their  fellow-subjects.  Thousands  go 
yearly  from  Van,  to  labour  as  porters,  to  Constan- 
tinople, returning  and  settling  when  they  have 
realised  a  small  capital. 

I  have  deciphered  another  name.  Hosh  Hosh, 
the  wife  of  a  king,  built  one  of  the  chapels  here. 
Serrai  Kerim  appears  to  have  been  her  husband  ; 
he  was  defeated  and  expelled  his  kingdom  by  the 
Persians,  who  drove  him  to  Sevas.  Here  he 
resided  under  the  protection  of  the  Greek 
Emperor  of  Stamboul :  at  his  death  he  begged 
to  be  interred  here,  and  his  request  was  granted. 

Two  or  three  women  lived  in  the  convent,  wives 
of  the  labourers  1 — no  ;  grandmothers, — wrinkles 
the  only  thing  they  had  in  common.  St.  Francis 
might  have  lived  among  them  without  snow.  Yet, 
poor  creatures,  how  they  toil  I  Long  before  dawn 
they  are  up,  grumbling,  muttering,  and  working  : 
two  grind  the  corn  ;  the  huge  pots  are  put  on, 
and  dinner  prepared  for  the  labourers.  They  sit 
croningly,  chewing  heads  of  garlic. 

I2 
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I  waa  sitting  in  the  church  porch^  listening  to 
the  noise  they  made,  when  my  only  companion, 
the  old  Hadjee,  came  up  in  a  state  of  great  disgust. 
In  prowling  about  the  church  he  had  come  across 
a  bunch  of  onions  and  bread  put  in  a  niche  by  some 
hungry  votary  ;  this  he  pronounced  a  deep  abomi- 
nation, and  one  he  could  not  forget.  While  he 
was  speaking,  one  of  the  women  rushed  into  the 
church  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  a  priest 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  church.  He  was  a 
handsome,  bearded  man :  he  bent  over  her, 
assuaging,  consoling,  speaking  in  a  low,  earnest 
voice;  she  sobbed  violently,  passionately,  but 
accepted  his  consolation,  and  left  him  calm  and 
tearless ;  for  one  moment  she  cast  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  gentleman  on  the  wall  in  tights  and 
then  resumed  her  labours. 

Kar abash  (bishop),  is  a  Turkish  term  which 
the  Christians  liave  adopted  and  use ;  it  means 
literally  "black-head:"  the  quiet  way  the  Christians 
adopt  and  use  the  terms  of  Mussulman  contempt 
shows  the  depth  that  the  iron  of  persecution  has 
entered.  A  Christian  will  say,  speaking  of  a 
Christian  or  himself.  Giaour :  now,  used  in  their 
way,  it  is  a  term  of  great  reproach  ;  as  a  general 
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term  it  merely  means  *'  infidel/'  but  applied  to  an 
individual  it  is  opprobrious.  The  shame  of  this  I  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  impress  on  my  servants^  inrho, 
though  aware  of  the  meaning,  would  always  con- 
ciliate the  Turk  by  using  words  sweet  to  his  ear. 
At  first  I  used,  when  the  term  was  employed,  to 
resent  it  by  some  abuse  of  the  user,  but  latterly 
I  found  it  more  efficacious  to  speak,  in  reply,  of 
the  Turks  as  the  followers  of  Mahomet  the  Arab 
man,  which  generally  brought  them  to  allow  they 
had  no  right  to  abuse  the  faith  of  others  who  did 
not  abuse  theirs. 

And  now  I  loiter  about  and  watch  the  gathering 
harvest.     Huge  wains  of  grain  are  brought  up  from 
the  plains.     A  circle,  or  large  heap  of  this  is  formed ; 
a  huge  iron  roller,  armed  with  iron  of  the  shape  of 
old  caulking-chisels,  is  dragged  over  it  in  a  circle 
by  oxen,  who,  contrary  to  the  scriptural  order,  are 
muzzled,  and  cruelly  beaten  if  they  pause  with 
down-bent  neck  to  catch  a  scanty  morsel.     There 
is  something  pleasant  in  watching  harvest :  the 
flail  as  it  beats  the  triumphant  march  of  Ceres 
through  the  land,  as  it  divides  the  wheat  from 
the    chaff  and  straw,  reminds   one   of  the  pro- 
cessions of  old.      Boys  sat  on  these,  as  in  the 


if  not  (ttfoir^t,  wnA  Mitnfil^i  mu\  Hwr^  n'mhi\y  itultH^^l 
in  loft^  mul  <U9ii(i  (?<4i4tiotif<,  i  M<t{rt  in  ^  fo^n 
tlmt  opmMvl  on  tho  wi^no  of  mvolry,  ftn4  m  injr 
own  jttr  1^  wino  w^im  n^i  unnty  tlmi  1  (JOtil^l  m/t  nii 
An4  Mip  it<  I  r(rtJr^4  f)/irly»  An4  umo/I  to  hi^tftr  tbif 
[»rojrN?»ftlvo  nutnrii  of  tlm  iVm^imtm,  At  fif^t  Mmi^ 
\Amm\in  woto  (yfti>uxorl^  lon^  m\i\  pooti^l  \  tt^xi 
aurto  i\mnnnu)m  on  Md(5iicf},  fnodicftl  fin^(k4<3Mf 
(l(jtttil«  of  tlmoi*ii>4T»  ;  tlion  nmrniur*  ftt  gor^mmMtnt* 
(ii'onKHl^j^n  ftn4  j/ay,  Th(?y  w^r©  in  wwjcowiion 
ftonfconti()i4«,  m\ii\imn,  qimrrolftonio,  nfttnml,  WtkK 
h\t^\Amniim  mmuWUh  mmUm^A^  ^loojijr,  Ami 
tlioi'€J  thoy  Iny  til)  tlioy  w^^nt  to  thoir  (lntl(?f»*  ciir^inp; 
VAytMmm,  muX  f*oorning  all  n»w^  a^  jr^K^d  Mniw^iil^ 
nmn»  liko  thorn  nn'j<}it 

Tlio  Tftftlift  paid  mo  a  lon^  tiwt,  and  cairio^l  m^ 
with  him  to  \\\n  imxuityAxmm,  whofo  wo  f^at  and 
wnokod,  Ho  w^w  a  man  ii\mw\\  intollij(onC/(t,  and  * 
\m  idoa^  onlij/titoTiod  hoy(ynd  tho»o  of  any  Twfk 
I  had  ovor  wton.  Aftor  romainin^  with  him  an 
honf  irr  »o,  ho  t^iok  mo  to  hj«  harom  (hi«  wit^m* 
kv,,  aro  at  Htamli<yo)),  l^nt  ho  ha^  wtvoral  ^laro 
f<if)»,  who  woro  most  mi/^ororn/iniotmly,  dnrinj;  my 
May,  hi(tkod  into  an  ontor  room,  whilo  wo  m%i  in  a 
kioftk  hioklnjt  on  a  lai^o  waDod  jr^rdon.     At  noofr 
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he  left  me  to  sleep,  but  not  being  inclined  to  do 
80, 1  walked  about,  and  wafi  surprised  at  the  mean 
way  all  the  places  were  furnished :  there  were 
none  of  those  stored  luxuries  one  is  taught  to 
believe  the  harem  abounds  in.  The  poor  Pasha 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  approaching  fall  of 
the  empire.  "  It  was  gained,"  he  said,  "  by  God's 
favour  when  we  were  true  and  good ;  we  lose  it, 
for  He  has  left  us ;  we  are  foul-handed ;  lie 
cannot  help  such  as  His  people  have  become.  God 
is  great !    His  will  is  our  law.'' 

On  the  following  day  I  left  his  house  and  Van. 

On  the  south-west  of  Van,  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  from  the  convent  to  the  city,  are  the  relics 
of  a  curious  road.  Lines  of  pyramidal-shaped 
stones  mark  its  course :  it  is  now  disused.  The 
inscriptions  at  the  convent  in  the  cuneiform  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  those  at  Van,  I  forbear  to 
mention,  as  Mr.  Layard  will  probably  describe 
them.  The  Armenian  nation  claim  a  descent  as 
ancient  as  any :  their  traditions  say  that  Haig, 
the  son  of  Togarmah,  the  grandson  of  Japhet,  was 
the  father  .of  their  race ;  hence  they  call  their 
country  Haik  or  Hayasdan,  and  their  language 
Haig- Aran,  or  Arman.     The  seventh  king  of  the 


JIH  ANTK/DITY   AJTD  raKWeWT  fOHM  OP 

dyniMity  of  Jlftig,  extotnlod  hl^  country,  conqiiwiug 
iho  nations  around  hirn  ;  henco  tho  wdl-known 
name  Armenia, — Armenian,  The  rici»»ittt4e»  to 
which  the  country  hai»  been  snhject  are  well 
known  j  now  free  and  flonrl»hing,  now  enslated 
and  debased.  Antony  conquers  it,  and  gives  it  as 
a  plaything  to  Alexander,  his  son  by  Cleopatra, 
We  find  it  preserving  its  Christianity  when  the 
doctrines  (ft  the  Prophet  and  the  sword  sweep 
mj</htler  nations  away,  and' a  trmlition  exists, 
borne  out  by  many  particulars  of  physiognomy, 
dialect,  Ac,,  that  the  Koords  of  Antioch  and  the 
a^ljftcent  motmtains,  are  converted  Armenians,  who 
were  transplanted  thither  by  their  conquerors, 

Jjftiring  the  Crusa^h^s  it  existed  as  a  Christian 
power,  now  losing  provinces,  now  gaining,  In 
Astf,  1240,  it  makes  war  with  Antioch  ;  in  A^D. 
1340,  it  receives  help  from  the  knights  of  the 
Cru«ade,  It  fell  evetitually,  its  kings  becom- 
ing vassals,  till  they  were  dismissed  for  their 
rebellions,  and  the  cotmtry  was  finally  annexed 
to  the  Moslem  empire.  For  a  while  their  Church 
joined  itself  to  the  Latin,  but  the  union  was  inse- 
cure, and  they  are  now  under  their  own  Patriarch, 
More  recently  there  has  been  an  alteration  in  their 
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ecclesiastical  goyemment,  Russia  having  the  nomi* 
nation  of  one  spiritual  head.  No  other  nation, 
however,  cau  show  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
Patriarchs  for  a  thousand  years — for  such  is  the 
time  the  Patriarch  has  resided  at  Aghtaman,  an 
island  in  lake  Van.  The  nation  seems  to  possess 
vitality  beyond  the  common  lot :  transplanted  to  die 
or  propagate,  martyred  by  Christian  and  heathen, 
they  are  yet  a  nation,  and  exhibit  under  unequalled 
disadvantages,  more  progress  than  any  sect  of 
Eastern  Christians. 

They  now  almost  hold  Turkey  in  their  hands  ; 
for  they  are  the  bankers,  the  moneyed  interest  of  the 
land  ;  they  are  the  scribes,  the  confidential  secre- 
taries of  government  and  governors  ;  and  as  most 
of  the  great  are  deep  in  their  books,  the  debtor 
can  be  controlled  as  they  please.  As  Gibbon  says, 
they  have  often  preferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
to  the  white  turban  of  the  Prophet,  and  now,  as  of 
old,  the  main  body  of  the  people  hug  their  error, 
and  their  nationality. 

The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Van  itself  is  wrapt 
in  obscurity,  and  from  the  advantages  of  its 
position,  and  the  capabilities  of  defence  found 
on  the  castle  rock,   it   may  fairly   be   supposed 


it  would  miv\y  h«ive  hmn  fixmi  on,  l\u$Uif\i 
now  imiHimroim,  and  if  t\m  HoordluU  diulrkU 
mfHiU  of  it  \pii(utmii  miilUifl,  cMrtain  of  being  a  ^itui 
<tiitntpot,  ilH  IrhAUi  HOW  in  fur  from  ^/jiml  t//  wlifd 

it  OU<J«  WttH, 

Tb«  wtiUirn  of  lUo  lak«  hitv«  kt^ly  b<^n  ftriAlyi<<j'l, 
MO  ttii5  cAiriouH  mi}mUmm  found  floating  on  iVk 
mirffuuif  uud  umc'4  hm  ^>a{),  will  bo  hAmnmUsd  for : 
it  IH  Hold  in  tiio  \ftiyjmrH,  At  pre^nt  there  are  but 
tbro([i  Mniall  boat^  or  hmnnhuH  on  the  lake,  an4  even 
tbe«e  <ran  bardly  find  Uwla  enoiigb  Uf  rmnmiirhUi 
iUiun,  TJM^ir  prin^jifwtl  or^jiipation  ii*  mrryiui( 
pa»wjng<jr«  t/i  tbe  towr>M  on  tbe  (unrnt 

A  ufjiiHt  J  \Hh^  Monday,  -  -  Van  Ui  T<f^la«birig, 
(ive  bourM,  Jimt  aii  I  waM  starting,  a  i^rvant 
and  bor«<$  were  found  nmmntj  m  I  ba/I  Ui  return 
to  tbe  DocU^r'M,  wbere,  after  a  «bort  period,  tbe 
servant  appeared  itfu'AirUtd  by  two  »oldler*J,  Tbejr 
umUi  a  tboumnd  apologies,  and  regretted  tli/?y 
\mu\  not  known  be  waM  in  my  mtrvim  before,  Tbe 
fel|//w,  wbo  wm  a  great  rogue,  ba^I  taken  tbe  jior«e 
t<>  tlie  ba/aar  t/>  l/e  ii^bod  ;  tbe  animal  not  liking 
tbe  operation,  kieked  a  «oldler  wbo  w;af  b/okiiig 
on  ;  tbe  mMm'  (weeing  tbe  man  wfiM  a  Cbrli^tiftri, 
beat  birn,  and  finally  tbe  p//or  fellow  wa«  walked 
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off  to  the  guard*lious6,  where    the  Serjeant  had 

him  beaten   again :    between    them  he   was  all 

bloody.      Telling   the   soldiers  that  they  should 

suffer  for  their  brutality,  I  sent  for  the  captain  ; 

but  before  the    messenger    started,   the  serjeant 

arrived  likewise,  to  regret  the  occurrence  :  then 

the  captain ;  then  the  major ;  the  colonel ;  and 

finally  the  aid-de-camp  of  the  Fereek  (military 

Pasha).     All  these  said  they  came  to  apologise. 

I  replied  that  I  would  freely  forgive  the  insult  as 

far   as  it   concerned  myself,   but    must  exclaim 

against  the  injustice  of  soldiers  being  allowed  to 

punish  subjects  of  the  Sultan  as  they  pleased,  and 

for  no  possible  cause  ;  and  that  as  the  man  was 

my  servant,   I  was  bound  to  protect  him,  and 

would  do  so  most  certainly.     *^  What  punishment 

do  you  wish  inflicted  1''      "That,"  I  said,  "you 

know  best ;  he  was  beaten  without  a  cause.''     So 

at  last  the  soldiers  were  severely  beaten,  and  the 

Serjeant  degraded  on  my  account,  and  then  beaten 

for  theirs.    I  took  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  this 

was  because  they  had  beaten  a  Christian. 

In  an  hour  I  was  off ;  a  large  party  of  Christians 
with  me,  in  honour  of  the  service  I  had  done  their 
cause.     The  Pasha's  hasnedara  joined  me  with  the 


ISIlt  TIIK    HAHNXDAHA    Of  TIIK   I'ANIIA. 

itiiNHiriK  \uinui,  wliicli  liul  Ntraytul  away,  nnd  tokiog 
ma  iwulo  (Itiriiiff  tlie  <{imrre),  ffave  iita  rnyNterurtuly 
Llireo  IiuiuIn  of  liitliaii  com  mid  a  cucuin^jer ;  tus 
toll]  me  lio  woulil  taku  notliiitj^  from  nu>  iu  retuni, 
w)  I  WM  ridinK  oil'.  Hurt  at  riiy  ilmfntsm,  he  miti : 
"  Lovo  Wiu  all  Ita  wantorl  ;  liu  would  think  of  tm 
hy  day  and  by  niglit."  Again  I  wajt  going,  whtsn 
lie  aaid  :  "  ily  day  I  can  nt^vur  foi'gtit  you  ;  but  Ity 
niglit  tdll  me,  di^ar  frit^nd,  liow  am  I  to  kwp 
you  in  mind  ?  "  TliiH  wan  a  puzzle  ;  RUppcro  and 
indif^oHtion  in  wliicli  I  miglit,  ftarliajtH,  fi^^iire  ana 
idKlitinaro,  wf^fiimUsd  tliemwilveii  Ui  me.  "  Pray 
liolp  me,"  lio  Mid ;  «),  afuir  dirwrting  my  igno- 
ntnco,  my  Macintosh  bed  wan  liauded  over  to  bim ; 
and  1  left  liirii  on  tlie  road.  &jrgetful  of  all,  with 
IliN  mouth  to  the  pifw,  inflating  my  much- 
regretted  amdi. 

The  road  lay  along  a  fine  phiiti  north  of  tli« 
town :  now  and  then  low  hilU  cloKed  round  lui, 
but  again  o|ienitig,  we  found  the  plain  one  riiaiM 
of  com,  growing,  cut,  or  being  reajwd.  An  hour'H 
ride  brought  uii  Ui  the  pretty  village  of  Engara-K'JJ, 
with  treed,  fruit,  and  a  [irotty  wfffee-houae  con- 
biining  wine  for  infidelit.  The  Uke,  iu  all  iM 
bfiHiity,   lay  on    the   wc»tt ;    in    part»   thfi  furtlier 
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horizon  was  tiot  visible,  and  the  mirage  made  the 
hills  appear  like  islanris  floating  on  its  surface. 
In  good  time  I  reached  Terlashing,  a  Christian 
Armenian  village  of  seventy  to  one  htmdred  houses, 
and  pitched  the  tent. 

Terlashing  to  Merik,  four  hours  and  a  half  The 
baggage  left  early^  while  I  breakfasted  and  lay 
quiet ;  then  mounting  I  ride  on  quickly,  make  a 
long  halt ;  mounting  again,  find,  on  arriving,  my 
tent  pitched  already.  An  hour's  ride  across  the 
plain  brought  me  to  Qaeb,  a  large  village  of  Mussul- 
mans, all  hard  at  work  at  the  com.  They  have 
stone  indosures,  some  ten  feet  high,  within  which 
they  stack  what  they  do  not  thrash  at  once. 
Since  leaving  Akka  the  camel  has  ceased^  and  here, 
even  on  the  plains,  all  work  is  done  by  oxen  and 
the  huge  unwieldy  water-buffalo :  the  cry  of  the 
latter  is  as  peevish  and  disagreeable  as  the  cameFs. 

Of  all  ungraceful  beasts  the  camel  is  the  worst, 
with  its  long  swinging  gait,  its  beastly  jaws 
wabbling  about,  the  shambling  pace  with  which  its 
hind  legs  follow.  Useful,  it  is^  beyond  all  beasts, 
to  this  country ;  but  to  see  a  man  ride  on  it  is 
a  very  ridiculous  sight.  Ah  the  camel  walks 
differently  from  other  animals,  the  poor  mortal  is 
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obliged  by  liard  work  of  Im  body  to  keep  up  with 
the  motion  of  hii)  bea«t,  and  perform  much  the 
jBame  sort  of  motion  a  steerctman  performs  in  a  boat- 
race  when  he  wiiifiefl  to  steer  faBt  The  laboor  of 
riding  i»,  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  greater  than 
that  of  walking*  The  dromedary's  pace  is  softer, 
and  not  unpleanant.  Some  camels  it  is  abmmt 
impossible  to  ride  :  they  swing  so  much. 

In  an  hour  more  I  reached  Shargeldee,  a  large 
Armenian  village.  The  people  praise  the  Pa«ba 
and  his  rule :  the  only  thing  they  could  find  to 
grumble  at  was,  that  it  could  not  last  long.  Three 
and  a  half  hours  after  starting,  during  which  the 
roa/1  was  plain  with  undulating  hills  on  either  side^ 
turned  up  a  wooded  guUey  and  halted,  being  lifted 
from  my  horse  and  laid  on  the  ground.  The 
Iladjee  went  in  search  of  milk,  which  being  refused, 
he  inflicted,  before  I  could  prevent  him,  summary 
punishment.  The  village  of  Yamik,  an  Armenian 
one,  was  here.  My  pipe  liad  &llen  amidst  the 
herbs,  which  imparted  a  fragrance  to  it  I  never 
enjoyed  before.  I  reached  Merek,  a  large  Christian 
village  built  on  a  hill  overlianging  the  lake,  where 
I  encamped. 

The   monastery    here,   famed    for   its   festival. 
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stands  a  little  higher  up,  prettily  situated  among 
some  crags.  The  building  is  plain,  merely  four 
walls  with  a  low  square  steeple*  There  is  an  old 
burial-ground  here,  many  of  the  inscriptions  of  a 
date  anterior  to  the  schism  of  the  Church.  I  find 
the  crosses  on  the  oldest  ones  are  merely  two  cross- 
bones  ;  then  comes  a  cross  with  arrow-headed 
points,  and  later,  a  more  arabesque  one  with 
ornamented  devices.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Miriam  the  Virgin  :  the  keeper  of  the  key  lives 
at  a  considerable  distance,  so  I  was  unable  to  see 
the  interior:  it,  however,  contains  Uttle  that 
cannot  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  festival  is  one 
numerously  attended.  ^ 

The  graveyard  had  also  several  terebinth  trees 
which  were  used  by  the  Armenians  much  as  the 
Turks  use  the  cypress ;  the  one,  however,  wants 
by  a  great  deal,  the  picturesque  and  perfectly 
appropriate  beauty  of  the  other.  The  cypress 
seems  to  me  peculiarly  a  tree  for  the  grave  ;  there 
is  a  solemnity  in  it — a  quiet  that  marks  it  for  this 
use.  It  seems  to  stand  a  watchful  sentinel  over 
the   undefended   dead :    we  look  up  to  its  lofty 

fl 

spire  pointing   whither  the    spirits    have  flown. 
Other  trees  have   brighter  foliage,  others  throw 

VOL.  IL  * 


ihift  ftloticf,  winter  mid  mimmer,  d^y  And  dark  niglii, 
neetnA  to  hftvei  An  existence  ApAH,  neter  to  r ejol(^ 
liltn,  A(9  others  do^  but  to  trAtclh  Bo  much  liAH  thto 
tree  become  to  me  a  i»]gn-post  of  deAtb,  tbAt  a§ 
one  rJseft  before  my  right  1  look  below  for  A  clump 
of  brighter  terdtire,  benoAth  which,  shielded, 
sheltered,  screened,  mAy  AppeAr  the  tomb,  the 
riiort  home  of  the  CAse  of  the  mind.  Vmey 
will  then  Indulge  :  fiction  prunes  her  wings,  And 
AWAy  ImAginAtlon  rldes«  Tlils  was,  perhAps,  some 
dAughter,  fAlr  as  the  poet's  dreAm,  who  died  in  the 
prime  of  her  tlrgin  bloom  ere  yet  she  hAd  leArn^d 
ill,  or  mAn  hA<l  mAde  her  the  oreAture  of  his  will ; 
perhftps  A  wife  loted,  how  lored,  tAken  AWAy  in 
sleep,  ere  yet  the  horns  of  the  mArriAge  moon  hiwl 
WAned.  After  a11,  perliAps  it  was  only  some  beA»i, 
who  Ate,  And  drAnk,  And  lived,  till  this  lone  tAiili 
receited  his  well-worn  oky. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Island  of  Ghifis  Eloster^-Azbraf— HyriadB  of  Qnats— Abundance  of 
Aquatio  Birds  on  the  Lake — Large  Cemetery — Dispute  as  to  its 
Oooupants  between  the  Hacyee  and  the  Armenian — ^Reflections  in 
lUnesB — Fascinations  of  Travel — Spirit  of  Independence  it  engen- 
ders— ^Variety  of  Scene — QirVs  Advice  to  me — The  Yeili  how 
regarded  in  ancient  times — ^Disappointed  in  finding  Ruins — Serpent 
Rocks— Visit  from  two  Priests,  who  prove  Job's  comforters — ^Admi- 
ration by  Villagers  of  the  Russian  Rule — ^Autana,  the  Holy  Island 
— ^The  Old  Man  and  his  Legends— Pest  Grandeur — ^Plain  of  Ardisch 
— Swarms  of  Locusts— Tent  pitched  in  a  Prairie — ^Visit  from  Isman 
Bey— His  Visit  returned — Furniture  of  his  Tent — Shields  and 
Spears  of  the  Koords — ^Mollah  of  Komdingars — His  Qratitude  for  a 
trifling  Present — ^The  Hadjee  disputes  with  some  Eoords — Arme- 
nians en  RotOe  for  the  Frontier — ^Arrive  at  Patnos — ^Fight  between 
the  Ha<^*ee  and  a  Christian — Its  Cause — How  settled — ^Present 
Appearance  of  Patnos — Its  Buildings — ^Houses  at  Elarakone — Its 
present  Aspect — ^Wonder  of  the  ex-Bey  that  Englishmen  should 
study — ^Turkish  Confidence  in  Christians  as  Quards  of  the  Harem — 
Its  Cause — Earaka — ^Difference  of  Demeanour  in  Slaves  and  Free- 
men— ^Arrival  at  Melasquert. 

Merik  to  a  Koordish  kislah,  one  hour  beyond 
Armis,  six  hours.  I  skirted  along  the  plain,  which 
is  here,  perhaps,  a  mile  broad,  from  the  lake  to 
some  steep  -and  rocky  chflfs,  rising  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high;  the  plain  itself  well  cultivated.  The 
hills  above  it  produce  a  rough  crop  of  hay  and 
thistles  :  beneath,  the  lake,  so  still,  so  quiet.  We 
paused  opposite  the  island  of  Chifis  Eloster,  with 
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itii  fovf  troen  and  ito  lorm,  lifoledM,  moiiMtic  look  ; 
arul  the  pretty  town  of  A^chraf,  whone  dorneiii  and 
minaretN  seemed  to  riHG  out  of  the  blue  lake  and 
float  amid«t  lt»  limpid  water/*.  An  hour  after 
starting  we  descended  through  a  foreii^t  of  nmim  U) 
the  lake'/*  nidOf  the  roa<l  lying  ah>ng  the  beaoh. 

No  pleasure  but  hai9  Hh  alloy  ;  tlio  road  wqm 
charnung ;  the  heavy  fuumt  of  the  roM(^  ^fteni^d 
by  other  »weet  perfuniem  grateful  to  the  »eiwe ;  yot 
rnyria^iU  of  gnat($  literally  made  the  air  ring,  and 
the  whole  caravan  were  hiMy  fiinning  them  away  ; 
evm  the  hovHim,  generally  ho  patient  and  endurint^, 
were  maddened  by  the  biten ;  uo  I  felt  no  regret 
whefi  we  tiu'ned  uj)  over  a  dry  barren  phiin, 
leaving  a  promontory  to  run  out  into  the  lake. 
The  water  here  in  naid  to  be  more  ffalt  tlian  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  lake ;  thi«  iu  probably 
occasioned  by  the  lake  b<jing  for  miles  excessively 
shallow ;  so  much  ho,  tliat  here  at  the  northern 
angle  it  umy  almost  be  wa/Ied,  The  lake  hero 
finishes  in  sedgy  bogs,  which  abourid  with  swans, 
cr)ots,  ducks,  and  geese,  They  were  little  disturlied 
by  my  approa<;h,  swimrruug  slowly  away  ;  but  the 
hiuljm,  with  an  eye  to  dinner,  fired ;  then  tlie 
whole  air  was  alive  with  birds  ;  o.v(^ry  wj^lge  and 
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tuft  around  seemed  to  give  up  its  store ;  round 
they  swept  with  startled  cry,  the  air  whistling  with 
their  rapid  whirls,  as  they  flew  to  safer  places. 

At  the  very  north-east  corner  of  the  lake  was  a 
large  cemetery,  and  behind  it  the  ruins  of  a  large 
viUage.  Enchanted  with  the  yiew,  I  made  my 
noonday  halt.  The  tombs  were  placed  on  a  small 
eminence  looking  on  the  lake,  the  tenants,  perhaps, 
in  life  loved  so  well.  The  hadjee  fondly  asserted 
they  were  the  graves  of  true  believers,  while  an 
Armenian  who  had  joined  us,  loudly  denied  th^ 
fact :  one  might  have  said — 

"  ChristiAn  or  Moelem,  which  are  they  ? 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say, 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay; 
And  each  nursing  mother  smiled^ 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child. 
Little  deemed  she  such  a  day. 
How  those  limbs  would  mould  away; 
Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  offspring  more." 

But  the  subject  ceased  to  interest,  and  my 
thoughts  were  withdrawn  from  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  to  others  more  closely  connected  with 
myself.  I  felt  my  weakness  ;  felt  grievously  the 
fatigue  of  travelUng ;  felt  how  true  the  opinion 
of  the  Doctor,  that  I  must  return  to  colder  re- 
gions to  recruit,  if  I  wished  to  live.     Henceforth 
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mj  course  wm  trost:  heticeforth  mjr  ihriVelled 
sickljr  shudow  would  mark  mjr  morning  path 
before  tne— just  as  I  had  learned  enough  of  the 
languages  to  enter  Into  familiar  intercourse,  to 
enjojr  travelling ;  just  as  boundless  regions  opened 
before  my  wandering  steps,  my  body  proved 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  all  was  dashed.  Well 
might  Ortesus  say, "  Pronounce  none  happy  on  this 
side  the  grave/'  And  even  the  reflection  of  dear 
fat  Bancho  Pans^a,  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  all, 
save  death,  afforded  no  consolation. — Allah  Kerim  I 

"  L«t  tifi  be  pnMmti*,  ihetw  Mtere  nfflloiloni 

Not  flrofn  ilio  gratind  kHm  ; 
Dili  offcmiilmM  oftlMfilKl  boned  ioiitmt 

AtmuM  ih\n  (Iftrk  dlngtilffe. 
We  ffee  \mi  dlmljr  ibrmigb  the  mlete  And  ifuptjurn 

Atnkt  ilieM)  mrihlf  damps; 
Whftft  fieem  iti  ue  btii  mA  funereftl  tepeni, 

Ma/  be  lieAren'i  dIttAnt  lAUipe." 

What  is  it  there  is  so  fMcinating  in  this  life — 
discomforts,  inconveniences  of  all  kinds  1  I)anger9 
abound,  but  they  are  excitements.  Yet,  what  is  1 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  And  an  answer.  Is  it 
that  this  wild  nomad  existence  is  after,  all  our 
natural  state,  and  that,  spite  of  generations  of 
civilisation,  the  tendency  still  remains  1  Is  it  that 
we  are  then  free,  are  loosed  from  all  conventional 
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institutions  1  For  my  own  part,  though  thoroughly 
despising  the  whole  race,  hating  their  manners  and 
lore  of  money,  yet  for  me  there  is  a  fascination  I 
cannot  resist ;  and  it  is,  I  know,  by  no  means 
unshared  by  others  of  my  countrymen.  In  early 
boyhood  a  gypsy  life  seemed  to  me  the  perfection 
of  human  bliss,  and  I  looked  at  their  encampment 
as  fiury  land.  But  they  were  restricted  to  high 
roads,  and  harassed  by  parish  officers^  trespass 
laws,  and  magistrates.  Now  that  my  youth  is 
past,  and  manhood  creeping  away,  the  illusion 
remains.  Here  I  am,  all  prince,  lawgiver,  tyrant» 
or  friend ;  now  menacing  a  sheik,  now  riding 
through  a  village  like  a  prince ;  now  administering 
justice  ;  now  tending  the  sick ;  now  counselling 
the  weak  or  the  strong — all  these. 

^  Tellah-hameV  and  the  servants  load,  the  tent 
£ills,  the  packs  mount,  the  horses — and  we  are  off, 
here,  there,  anywhere.  Now  we  press  on,  now 
we  linger  :  I  &ncy,  I  whim :  the  tent  is  pitched, 
the  pegs  driven,  the  cushions  spread ;  my  home, 
the  same  by  the  mountain  brow,  the  same  by  the 
city  wall,  the  same  in  the  pathless  desert,  opens  its 
hospitable  porch  to  receive  me.  Have  I  journeyed  1 
I  shall  seem  where  I  rested  yester-eve  ;  the  divan, 
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carpet,  all  iii  as  it  was.  Here  my  glaiw  ready  to 
my  band.  Yes,  no  ;  I  look  abroad^  another  view 
opens  from  my  study  windows.  Last  night  my 
house  was  on  the  hill  top,  and  now  a  verdant 
valley  with  its  purling  stream  opens  before  me— 
different  men,  another  sect,  an  adverse  race,  are 
around  me. 

Yes,  this  is  travel ;  the  sun  has  poured  down  hiii 
rays,  his  heat  has  flowed  on  me  like  molten  lead  ; 
yet  now  the  cool  broozo  &ns  my  brow,  and  I 
throw  myself  on  the  couch,  eager,  ready  for 
repose,  The  evening  draws  on,  the  meal  is  pre- 
pared, Sliade  of  the  epicurean  I  thy  ghost  would 
fly  its  sight  I  meat,  sour  nulk,  flat  dough  half 
baked,  mountain  wine  fermented  thick.  It  'm 
over  ;  the  result  is  the  same  had  we  fed  on  thy 
one  flsh,  one  meat,  ouo  wine — we  are  satisfted. 
The  pipe  is,  at  all  events,  perfect ;  the  coflbe  pure 
— and  now  the  evening  comes  on  apace.  The 
frogs  seem  to  wake,  the  insects  chirp,  and  the 
traveller  reclines  at  the  door  of  his  home,  lost  in 
tlmt  state  which  is  not  vacancy,  which  is  not 
thought ;  the  horses  champ  their  corn  with  mea- 
sured noise ;  the  servants  sing,  talk,  move  and 
settle  to  their  watches  ;  the  tent  closes,  and  on  bis 
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couch  the  wanderer  takes  his  repose;  sound, 
because  earned  by  labour — flight,  from  the  neces* 
sitj  of  wariness— refreshing,  because  needfiil,  and 
the  result  of  a  life  natural  and  agreeable. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  crossed  a  well-built  stone 
bridge  oyer  a  small  stream;  the  pitch  extra- 
ordinarily high  here.  A  large  caravan  of  oxen 
were  resting  from  the  noonday  heat,  their  loads 
scattered  about.  The  saddle  merely  consists  of 
loose  felts  slightly  girthed.  Again  along  the 
plain :  we  met  about  twenty  Eoord  women,  all 
on  ** ox-back.''  "Where  are  you  going,  pretty 
girl  V  I  said  to  one.  "To  where  you  ought  to 
go,  to  see  what  you  ought  to  do,  instead  of  riding 
about  like  a  mad  man."  "  Well,  where  is  that  V 
"  To  a  marriage — go  you  and  get  married  ;  don't 
come  here,  stay  at  home."  The  Eoord  women  do 
not  veil,  and  this  sketch  will  show  that  they  are 
free  enough  with  their  tongues.  Then,  no  men 
were  near. 

"  Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored. 

In  my  ycmng  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil, 
Which  holds  a  treasure  like  a  miser's  hoard. 
And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal. 
A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 

A  loTing  letter  with  a  mystic  seal; 
A  cure  for  grief; — for  what  can  ever  rankle, 
Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  ] " 
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From  the  earliest  ages,  women  seem  to  have 
veiled  themselves  in  token  of  modesty,  of  reverence 
and  subjection  to  their  husbands.  Thus,  Rebekah 
veiled  herself  when  she  saw  Isaac  (Genesis  xxiv.  65 ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  3,  6,  7, 10)  :  yet  Tamar's  case  seems  to 
prove  that  women  who  covered  their  faces  were 
improper  people.  The  Grecian  women,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  were  rigorously  secluded,  as  we  find  by 
Herodotus.  The  Koran  likewise  (chap.  24),  enjoins 
women  to  cover  their  bosoms  and  ornaments  ;  and 
again  (chap.  33),  to  cast  their  outer  garments  over 
them  when  they  walk  abroad,  that  they  may  be 
known  to  be  women  of  reputation,  and  may  not  be 
afironted  by  unseemly  words  or  actions. 

We  passed  three  cairns  raised  over  three  noted 
plunderers  who  had  been  lately  shot :  the  Arme- 
nian who  was  with  me,  and  gave  me  the  details, 
took  up  a  stone,  which  he  threw  on  the  third  of 
them.  I  said,  *'  Come,  be  fair :  give  one  to  each.'' 
'*  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  two  were  Mussulmans ;  this 
was  a  good  Christian,  though  a  more  cruel  robber 
than  the  others."  No  village  presenting  itself,  I 
turned  up  to  Amis,  a  Koordish  village.  This  we 
found  deserted ;  but  a  few  of  the  villagers  ofiered 
to  show  us  where  the  summer  encampment  was. 
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aasuring  me  that  there  I  should  find  ererything. 
This  is  an  announcement  that  always  frightens  me, 
as  it  sorely  presages  nothing. 

After  a  short  rest  (for  I  had  fallen  off  my  horse 
from  weakness)  we  proceeded ;  had  a  tedious  ride 
over  a  mountain,  and  at  last  reached  the  tents. 
Near  and  about  were  not  less  than  six  hundred 
persons  collected  in  the  vaUey  and  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills :  they  leare  their  villages  early  in 
summer  and  pitch  here  for  pasturage,  saving  that 
near  their  village  for  hay.  The  whole  plain  waa 
covered  with  their  horses,  flocks,  &c.  They  refused 
to  supply  our  few  beasts,  saying,  they  had  got  what 
they  wanted,  and  we  might  do  the  same.  The 
hadjee  was  furious,  and  rushed  off  to  the  Mont- 
selim,  who  was  encamped  some  way  off.  I  do  not 
know  what  magic  he  used ;  but  the  Montselim 
came  humbly  and  paid  me  a  long  visit,  assuring 
me  it  waa  all  a  mistake,  and — ^what  was  better — 
he  got  us  something  to  eat  for  ourselves  and 
horses :  on  the  following  morning  also  we  got  all 
we  wished. 

Amis  to  Ardisch  four  hours  easy.  A  Eoord 
told  me  there  waa  a  stone  covered  with  strange 
figures  near,  so  the  baggage  waa  sent  on  to  the 
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next  konack,  whilo  I  with  a  «;ervant  followed  him  : 
he  led  w  over  hill  and  valley  till  we  came  to  a 
mo«t  beautiful  gorge,  wliere  tree«  where  clu«tera^l» 
Alteltering  a  dmall  stream,  who«^  hankie  wa^e 
covered  with  flower*.  Here  women  were  drcMfing 
hide* :  we  conflded  the  hor«e«  to  their  care,  and 
commenced  isfcrambling  over  the  rock/9,  My  gui^ie 
rather  damped  my  ardour,  for  he  daid  Kranbt  had 
come  here  before,  and  liad  carried  it  all  away  in 
tlieir  bookie,  and  liad  tliought  it  of  f^uch  value  tliat 
tliey  gave  him  orie  hundred  piBjHtreu,  111  as  I  wa«, 
scrambling  over  rock«  wom  hard  work ;  at  hwft  wa 
came  and  »aw — «ome  wretched  lialf-^lozen  crome» 
licrawled  on  a  rock.  On  my  exprei^sion  of  annoy- 
ance, he  i^aid  he  felt  i^ure  tlte  Franks  ha^l  carried  it 
away  ;  '*  However,  ya  bey,  I  meant  for  the  l>e«t" 
This  is  constantly  tlie  lot  of  tlie  trav^  tier ;  but  one 
goes  for  fear  of  really  missing  something  worth 
seeing.  The  Koord  pressed  his  liorse  on  me  om  a 
compensation  for  my  disappointment  and  seenicd 
really  anrioyed  at  my  ^letermined  refusal,  saying, 
**  Va  beg,  you  are  a  curious  people  ;  we  offer  you 
a  noble  horse,  and  you  refuse  it ;  yet  you  come 
and  hunt  for  old  st^>nes  not  worth  a  [)ara,  You  are 
ill,  take  her  ;  she  is  kiaf  t^>  you  when  you  ride  her** 
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Passing  the  baggage,  rode  over  a  wild  slope 
to  the  lake — ^large  blocks  of  rock  covered  with 
ihistleSy  beautiful  and  gay,  holyhock,  larkspur,  and 
Palma  Christi :  at  last  we  reached  the  road  on 
banks  of  the  lake.  Here  was  a  most  curious- 
shaped  artificial  tel,  between  which  and  the  main 
flowed  a  river :  we  crossed  over  to  it  by  a  ford, 
preferring  that  to  a  very  rotten  bridge  of  &ggots 
laid  on  cross-beams,  and  pursued  our  route  to  the 
westward  The  river  is  down  in  the  Prussian 
map ;  but  they,  as  well  as  myself  seem  to  have 
been  unable  to  get  a  name  for  it 

A  broad  plain  opened  out,  little  cultivated,  and 
totally  uninhabited  We  now  reached  some  rocks 
of  most  fstntastic  forms  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
which  here  runs  a  mile  or  so  from  the  bank.  On 
these  are  two  tablets  of  cuneiform  inscription,  quite 
perfect,  and  another  nearly  effaced  They  are 
deeply  and  well-cut :  as  they  had  already  been 
copied,  I  merely  looked  at  them,  and  passed  on. 
It  was  a  good  monument  to  leave  behind  ;  and 
now,  in  the  age  of  time,  a  few  brave  heads  look 
at  and  decypher  these,  reviving  the  history  of 
thousands  of  years.^ 

*  The  new  generatioii  will  throw  axide  our  few  vague  ftketches  of  the 
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Thoffc  aro  tho  Sorpent  UockM,  and  wall  ihej 
de^enre  tho  mmo ;  for  a  hundred  lieadu,  a  hundrad 
tailfl,  may  &ncy  form  from  tho  fontantic  twirli  of 
tho  stone,  Twenty  timei  did  I  turn  from  among 
them^  attracted  by  wlmt  ioemed  tho  work  of  man^ 
to  turn  back  to  find  it  but  a  trick  of  Damo 
Nature,  A»  I  noared  Ardiiih^  a  largo  rall^y 
opened  and  ran  up  hr  into  tho  interiori  prenonting 
a  lovely  plain  i»mooth  to  tho  edge  of  tho  lako, 
Numerouii  villagei  standing  in  clumps  of  treo* 
scattered  about ;  to  the  largest  of  these  wo  rod^, 
found  there  a  lino  guest-room,  into  which  I  wa« 
carried  till  the  tent  arrived,  I  fell  twice  during  tlm 
day,  cutting  my  &ce  a  good  deal  on  tho  gravel, 

Just  outside  stands  a  pretty  lantern  tomb  of  a 
Moslem  Bey  ;  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  considor* 
able  reputation  as  a  plunderer  ;  but  a  bigger  than 
he  ate  him  up,  I  visited  the  church  which  boasti 
1200  years  of  age ;  it  is  a  neat  building  of  black 
and  white  stone  ;  another^  like  the  houses,  a  low 


\nUi  ft  qtiAfl^  idf  iha  r^  /  whoro  W0  ir0A4  with  ^xjg/sf,  UiJ^ig^,  mA 
Mil  mf  ymnfs^  noUmn  will  Mm  ftlmtn;  in  ft  mUwA/  trfti»/  fto4  wmMtN^ 
ftt  ftU  <mr  tftlk  of  t\m  dUnimfm  ftn4  hhmr,  Wh#r9  tU^  \Um  vomm  U^-^, 
th49  boftr4iiH$'«M}b^ol  miiw  nin^  tomorrow, 
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buildiiig  of  round  stone  from  the  beach,  has  been 
added ;  but  it  is  too  low  to  take  away  from  the 
symmetry  of  the  other.  Within,  the  place  is  low 
and  dark,  with  a  few  cotton  doths,  and  fusty 
books  of  no  yalue.  In  one  comer  the  priest  kept 
his  tools  and  stores. 

In  the  upper  church  is  the  tomb  of  Sit  Eevook, 
or  Eevork :  the  priest  said  it  was  four  hundred 
years  old  :  but  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  he 
did  not  know.  The  coflSn  would  only  contain  a 
child  or  small  woman  ;  and  the  name  is  that  of  a 
woman.  It  stands  on  the  ground,  a  stone  panoply 
oyer  it :  on  it  were  some  two  ounces  of  sugar  as  an 
offering,  a  common  muslin  handkerchief  and  two 
or  three  brass  candles  before  it.  On  the  doors 
of  either  church  were  two  or  three  Armenian 
inscriptions. 

My  tent  was  pitdied  on  an  open  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  village.  In  the  eyening  two  priests 
paid  *me  a  long  yisit ;  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  tone 
they  talked  in;  perhaps,  also,  a  little  ruffled  at  the 
calm  way  they  talked  of  my  deatL  When  the 
seryant  said,  '^  He  neyer  eats,  and  falls  off  his  horse 
from  weakness  once  or  twice  a  day  ;*  they  said, 
''  Oh,  he  had  better  die  here  ;  what  is  the  use  of 
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hk  going  m ;  \m  will  kill  hii»  \u)rfm  ;  oh^  \m  }m^l 
\mtiQr  dl^  \mm/'  In  ihi/i^  o[^inion  I  did  not  At  isJl 
ACf(ni^Mc<^^  And  cli^ngad  IIm^  iiubj^i, 

Oni9  af  i\m  immiM  wm  on  UIh  way  to  ihi9  Itnif^kn 
frontiijp,  wbmic^^  Iw  would  tok/^  a  protoaiUm  mtd 
roinm  to  hii^  flocks  All  thii  p^j^k^  h^^'^  f^ipoko  in 
mptnr««  <;f  tim  li^mhinH  ;  »^ion<^y  giv^^j  a^  w^nt^l, 
kn^I^,  hoummr'^nylUiny;,  Vwm  i\m  nlhf^ft  of 
Am\»  th<^  frmiUiV  In  only  dmiant  mwon  lionr^,  mtd 
iUo  KoonU  tUitm  aro  f^xomift  fvom  Uxoh^  U^  f^nnrd 
it  mul  i\iO  rofl/l  to  Van,  Ardmh  In  nmrkoil  on 
i)m  nmif  m  on  tho  UmUtm  of  iUo  kk^f^j ;  l^**t  it 
Hiimdn  tihoui  four  mlUm  from  it, 

Anothoi'  t^^wtt  (Kmmui  Vourn),  uimuU  mt  tl^/^ 
I^Hnk,  Thu«,  it  took  nw^  four  duyn  Uf  uklri  r^mnd 
iUo  1/iko,  or  r/iUior  ono4lurd  of  it,  a  di«tmMja  th/it 
n*iglit  fsmily  \m  run  in  a  boiit  in  «<^$v<^i  or  otp^hi 
hnm,  I  ohUiim^d  a  iUm  viow  of  AutafMi,  tl*o  Holy 
hhndf  wlioro  tho  P^triarc/h  rmUhm^  tl^ougli  At  fisur 
t/;(^  pt/tifii  ft  dj«t/in<'^  t^^  dlw^tmn  fliny  imrtknhr 
fmUmtH,  In  tlio  morning,  tl<<^  prio^fc  of  tlM^  vilkg/? 
mrno  l/i  n>o  j  ho  mmmul  nm  with  nimiy  childish 
Utpt/mtU  of  hm  mfuitry,  and  dwolt  long  on  h^ 
pmt  t^\orU%  «|M}aking  of  king«  ¥f\uHm  tmrnm  I 
know  not. 
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Long  did  the  old  man  dwell  on  this  theme.  To 
him,  he  said,  the  past  supplanted  the  present ;  and 
he  forgot  all  the  poverty  and  toil,  persecution  and 
dispersion  of  his  race,  in  visions  of  the  long-lost 
ever-dearest  period  when  Armenia  sent  forth  her 
hosts  to  conquest  and  glory.  And  where  is  all 
this  now  1  this  blood,  this  life  ?  Even  the  renown 
— ^a  vague  tradition — passing  away, 

"  Weighed  in  the  balance. 

Hero  dust  is  but  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  Bcalea,  mortality,  are  just 
To  all  that  pass  away : 

Nor  deemed  contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  conquerors  of  the  earth.** 

Ardisch  to  Sulimback,  four  and  a  half  hours. 
West,  parallel  with  the  lake,  the  plain  of  Ardisch 
is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  river  and  plain  to  the 
westward.  I  passed  the  river  of  Ardisch,  running 
through  a  grassy  swamp  ;  ascended  from  this  to  a 
plain  on  the  level  of  the  river  of  Ardisch,  and 
passed  the  Eoordish  village  of  Eurana.  No  one 
could  here  tell  me  the  road  to  Patnos,  so  I  started 
a-head,  and,  directed  by  the  map,  resolved  hence^ 
forth  to  be  my  own  guide.  The  river  below  us 
swarmed  with  geese :  the  plain  we  traversed 
swarmed  with  locusts,  who  had  eaten  off  it  every 

VOL.  n.  L 
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blado  of  vorduro.  If  thoBO  indood,  as  the  Chinese 
say,  are  the  souls  of  poets  who  sing  till  thoy 
starve, 

"  Ti©t  tnith  iittp«t }  let  Bfttlre'n  netf  ntlow  j 
No  (lenrih  of  bardfl  can  bo  complftinetl  of  now." 

The  sun  was  intotisely  hot,  and  gnats  and  flion 
devoured  what  little  of  me  fever  had  left.  Passed 
the  tomb  of  Akoin  ;  it  is  finely  placed.  The 
Armenian  who  had  joined  me,  said  ho  was  a  king 
of  groat  renown  in  bygone  days.  Passed  a  small 
Koordiflh  villago,  Kura  Morick,  two  and  a  half 
hours  from  Ardisch,  the  inhabitants  out  in  tontw. 
Four  hotuV  ride  along  the  plain  brought  mo  to  the 
hoad  of  it,  a  ridgo  which  stretched  across,  on  which 
stood  the  villago  of  Hulimback.  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  the  extent  of  this,  so  much  is  buried  under 
ground.  The  burial-grotmd  was  of  groat  size,  and 
in  it  stood  a  small  handsome  Armenian  church,  of 
grey  stone.  The  villago  was  deserted,  tho  Koords 
being  out  in  tents,  and  the  church  was  piled  full  of 
fresh  hay.  It  had  a  sloping  roof,  the  wholo  built 
of  stone  :  here  I  took  my  noon-day  meah  Within, 
tho  church  was  covered  with  rudely-carved  crosses, 
and  one  inscription  in  Armenian. 

A  Koord  came  and  told  me  to  come  tip  to  their 
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encampment^  which  stood  about  an  hour  off,  N.W. 
He  said  the  village  was  Eoordish,  but  that  the 
Bey  had  some  Christian  servants,  who  were  then 
out  cutting  hay.  The  tombstones  were  all  Arme- 
nian, some  very  ancient  It  was  sad  to  see  these 
n^lected,  broken ;  the  church  a  granary ;  the  few 
who  yet  remain  of  all  who  once  lived  here,  slaves. 
Sadly,  sadly  have  these  Christians  suffered.  If 
earthly  atonement  can  wash  from  sin,  they  have 
atoned  the  first  &11,  the  daily  sins  of  man.  Sad 
must  it  be  for  them  thus  to  remain,  and  grieve  over 
their  fethers : 

"  There  is  a  tear  for  all  who  die; 
A  monmer  o'er  the  humblest  grava" 

I  turned  northwards  up  the  hills  which  now  bar 
the  valley  :  here,  amidst  a  wild  rolling  prairie,  I 
found  my  white  tent  looming  out  amidst  the  black 
kisTdaks  of  the  Eoords.  Oh  t  with  health,  what  a 
delightful  life  thb  is  !  Each  day  a  new  panorama 
opens  before  the  door;  each  day  new  scenes 
open ;  each  time,  as  the  tent  flaps  and  falls  un- 
pitched  for  the  march,  the  very  ignorance  of 
where  it  will  again  open  lends  ever  new,  ever 
grateful  excitement.      The  independence  also, — 

l2 


lit  v\m  viuiiA  fm  my 

whiiil  md  MfiiUiV  i\ui  only  fi«(?e/y«IU<a«,  the  mily  il^f* 

No  wiomr  ^tm  my  U^ni  \i\Uihfit\  ihm  Imuml 
H«y,  tho  (iUUif  of  tha  Koonlw,  wwio,  with  hto 
litt^iMUoU,  to  \my  im  «.  vtelt,  Thay  bfooghfc  t)#^ 
votivo  Iftoib,  yfUU'U  wim  duly  «lm*g)<t^f'o4  h^for^ 
tlio  (Uhh',  Tt*(»  p^ojila  belong  to  i\m  trWm  hf 
IhUrli^mt,  Tliaro  frmy  bo  horo  oiiO  huo4r'o4  muI 
fifty  toot«  5  tJiotto  ftro  «.!!,  »«  wi^ll  m  mmy  room, 
uo^op  lliti/laf  Agfl/,  wliowo  viwit  I  ovft^lo4  on  i\m 
vtml,  Mot  li^i^vlog,  froro  bi«  roputod  (jJ>#r«i/?tor,  «ioy 
wii^h  to  m^  hUn.  Tho  wIm4o  4(wtri^5t  goo«  by  tb<» 
oftoio  of  Iwrb'oik; 

Tbo  ]{oy  w«4  fo^^t  (?ivll  «.o4  ho»(4t«.blo,*  mid  I 
w^  fofYJorl  «.boowt  to  wm  vloloor^o  in  invfmlng  wpoir 
biro  rooooiomtlooi  Ilo  woot  roo  »  fioo  borw, 
wbi^ib  1^0  woobi  oot  ro«oivo  hm^M,  until  I  mid  h 


¥nn^\\iii  titi^-\^m  tii\m<i-    T)*w  w*<  /1»wi  M»«  ^M#^wf  Im  ntmm^**  I^m^m*  ^ 

Ow  /^^  ^$^i^  ffff,  lf-7-k' 

Mii  niiMit  ha  iiH¥m'Vhi*6h^  tht-'  m^iii^mts  M^w^kj  Mw^w^*  immHjf  ^im  fh^fi^ 
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should  not  go  with  me.  He  likewise  promised  me 
the  church  should  be  cleared,  and  the  Christians 
allowed  to  re-occupy  it.  He  said,  "  When  your 
guard  go  back  to  Van,  send  a  letter  by  them  to 
the  Pasha ;  if  I  have  not  done  what  I  promise, 
let  it  go ;  if  I  have,  let  them  tear  it  up/^  Nothing 
could  be  Mrer  :  he  said  that  it  was  their  custom ; 
but  the  fact  was,  he  was  afraid  of  the  troops 
pouncing  on  him,  and  demolishing  his  inde* 
pendence  ;  and  this  he  was  most  willing  to  avert 
by  any  means  in  his  power. 

The  Porte  reduces  these  semi-independent 
chiefe  one  by  one.  The  Bey  had  recrossed  the  fron- 
tier some  five  years  ;  having  previously  migrated 
into  the  Russian  territory  ;  he  said  he  liked  the 
Eussian  rule  weU ;  but  the  pasturages  were  not 
fine,  or  near  so  well  watered  as  these.  Shortly 
afi;er,  I  returned  his  visit.  His  tent  was  large  and 
well  furnished,  divided  by  mats  into  partitions, 
the  mats  gaily  ornamented  with  red  and  blue 
strips  of  cloth,  plaited  in  with  the  mat.  Shields, 
of  elegant  workmanship,  hung  around.  These 
the  Eoords  always  carry ;  their  spears  are  also 
shorter  than  those  of  the  Arabs,  and  not  orna- 
mented with  tuft  or  feathers.     He  also  showed 
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me  some  arms  he  had  taken  in  the  plunder  from 
the  field  of  Nizeeb.  Opposite,  on  the  east,  were 
two  Armenian  convents,  prettily  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills. 

Sulimback  to  Patnos. — I  crossed  the  low  hills 
in  front,  and  followed  a  mountain  tract  across 
undulating  downs ;  a  sluggish  stream,  choked 
with  weeds,  ran  along  the  bottom.  I  caught 
sight  of  Sapan  Dagh.  The  Armenians,  in  their 
traditions  of  the  Deluge,  allow  Noah  a  pilot :  why, 
then,  with  this  precaution,  which  our  legends  omit, 
do  they  make  him  run  aground  ?  They  say  the 
ark  first  grounded  on  Sapan  Dagh,  and  then, 
floating  off,  reached  Ararat.  In  two  hours  and  a 
half,  crossed  a  small  stream  flowing  west^  the 
Zaanli  Chi,  and  in  half  an  hour  reached  the  small 
Koordish  village  of  Kourdingars.  Here  aU  were 
most  civil.  I  fell  from  my  horse  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  and  they  carried  me  to  the  guest- 
house, a  nice  open  divan,  bringing  me  lambs, 
fowls,  leban,  milk  ;  in  fact,  all  they  possessed. 

I  was  also  amused;  for  the  MoUah,  seeing  I 
was  too  ill  to  sit  up,  went  and  brought  his  Koran, 
which  he  commenced  reciting  to  me  ;  for  he  could 
not,  he  owned,  read  a  word  of  it,  not  under- 
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standing  Arabic.  The  portions  usually  read  he 
knew  by  heart.  His  heart  completely  overflowed 
when  I  gave  him  a  pencil  and  some  paper  ;  and 
he  kissed  me,  an  operation  that  I  could  have  dis- 
pensed with.  The  hadjee  got  into  trouble;  he 
began  to  talk  of  his  idol,  Mahomet  Pasha,  and 
produced  his  talismanic  firman.  The  Eoords  told 
him,  "Pasha  Yokta — we  know  no  Pasha.*'  The 
hadjee  vowed  and  raved  :  the  Eoords  quietly  said, 
"  Your  Bey  is  our  guest,  not  because  of  that  bit  of 
paper,  but  because  we  love  the  stranger :  he  comes 
to  us.'*  The  hadjee's  hand  felt  for  the  butt  of  his 
pistol ;  but  I  pacified  him,  and  he  retired,  vowing 
he  would  let  them  know  who  Mahomet  Pasha  was. 
This  independence  among  them  is  odd;  for 
they  are  still  smarting  under  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  them  by  Omar  Pasha,  "  the  little  pet 
lion,*'  as  the  soldiers  call  him,  who  not  only  re- 
duced them,  but  took  from  them  their  arms  and 
their  tents,  forbidding  their  summer  migrations. 
It  is  said  he  did  not  leave  a  knife  among  them. 
On  the  road  put  up  several  birds,  which,  in  their 
flight,  colour,  and  size,  resembled  hen  turkeys  : 
on  my  asking  if  they  shot  them,  they  said,  "  Ask 
us   for   diamonds,  Ya  Bey;   but  a  musket  you 
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could  not  find  from  here  to  Ardisch  or  Brzeroum/' 
This,  as  well  as  most  of  the  villages,  was  Arme- 
nian ;    but    the    people    have    migrated  to  the 

m 

Bussian  territory,  and  their  villages  been  occupied 
the  Koords  previously  migratory.  They  told  me 
that  the  Koords  had  only  occupied  this  one  twenty- 
four  years.  This  and  north  is  the  district,  Waiderea 
Toubourack. 

I  passed  a  large  party  of  Armenians  en  route 
for  the  frontier,  all  their  property  with  them 
—children  in  one  saddle-bag,  balanced  by  lambs 
in  the  other.  They  were  joyous  with  hope  :  no 
more  oppression,  no  more  persecution  now.  I 
passed  several  villages  deserted  for  tents,  and  a 
magnificent  plain  turning  round  the  hills,  flat  as  a 
table,  opened  before  me.  In  the  midst  of  it  stood 
Patnos,  while  several  small  tola  marked  ruins  of 
other  days.  I  rode  on  into  the  now  wretched 
ruins  of  Patnos. 


"  The  V017  generatioiM  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  amaj,  and  tomb  Inherite  tomb ; 
Until  the  memory  of  an  ago  is  fled, 
And  buried,  sinks  beneath  its ofTstyring's  doom" 


While  I  went  to  look  at  what  there  was  to  sco, 
1   sent  the   hadjoe    for   wine :    ho   accosted   the 
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first  Christian  he  met  with :  *'  Have  you  any 
wine  ?  '*  **  Eh,  you  Mussulman  ;  you  want  wine  1 
pork  also,  perhaps  V'  The  hadjee's  whip  de- 
scended across  the  fellow's  head,  who,  however 
&r  from  daunted,  up  with  a  long  staff  he  had,  and 
a  yigorous  contest  ensued.  This  I  did  my  best  to 
quelL  But  what  surprised  me  most  was,  that  the 
Koords  around  took  no  part  in  the  fray.  At 
la£it,  by  my  horse's  exertions — ^for  I,  having  no 
strength,  only  drove  the  am'mal  between  them — 
they  were  parted.  The  Christian  had  possessed 
himself  of  one  of  the  hadjee's  pistols,  which  he 
quietly  pointed  at  my  head,  and  fired.  I  drove 
the  spurs  into  my  horse,  which  sprang  on  him, 
and  knocked  him  down,  giving  him  a  severe  blow 
or  two  with  his  feet  We  then  retired  to  my 
tent,  leaving  the  man  on  the  ground. 

The  Montselim  was  not  forthcoming,  so  I 
thought  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter ; 
but  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  about  ten  men, 
dressed  in  the  Russio-Armenian  costume,  came  to 
me  and  demanded  payment  for  the  fray  on  the 
part  of  the  great  emperor.  I  said  that  I  should 
be  very  happy,  at  all  times,  to  render  an  account 
to  the  great  emperor,  whom  I  considered  my  own 
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Movoroign  of  Ktiglaud ;  tluit  to  me  it  nmttored 
little  wboj^  subject  a  i)ernon  v^w — Im  nation  ytm 
no  matter :  if  he  ini^ultod  me  or  mine,  I  would 
avenge  myself,  though  all  the  world  was  at  Itiii 
back.  He  then  stated,  I  should  not  move  my 
horses  or  my  tent  until  I  paid  2000  piastres  (20/,) 
The  Montselim  came  and  said  their  claim  wm 
just  **  Well,  then,'*  I  replied,  **  we  sliall  see :  I 
sliall  move  when  and  where  I  choose.  As  for  tho 
quarrel,  we  are  quits :  the  ioi-diiant  Eussian  wan 
rude  and  impertinent  to  my  servant ;  my  servant 
beat  him,  and  he  beat  my  servant :  so  you  are 
debtor  there.  He  presents  a  pistol  and  fires  it  at 
me,  who  ha<^l  done  nothijig,  thereby  putting  my 
Ufe  in  extreme  danger.  I  ride  over  him,  and  break 
his  ribs ;  so,  on  the  whole,  we  are  pretty  nearly 
quits.     You  have  your  insult ;  we  Imve  his  ribs/' 

When  I  moved,  the  next  day,  they  were  assem- 
bled to  prevent  me,  but  did  not  venture  many 
attorripts.  The  liadjee  passed  the  eve  in  very 
loud  complaints  of  the  Christians — generally 
giaours,  except  the  Bey ;  the  Koords,  as  jaasfA 
'--asses;  the  Uussians,  king  and  all,  as  sons  of 
wicked  men  and  the  devil  On  Bunday  all  the 
world  rests— all  the  Christian  world;  and  even 
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the  few  poor  Christian  families  of  Patnos  put  on 
their  best  dresses  and  most  cheerful  looks  in 
honour  of  the  day.  The  town,  or  rather  skeleton, 
of  Patnos  stands  on  a  large,  well-cultivated  plain  ; 
it  is  some  mile  and  a  quarter  round,  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch.  There  are  still  circular  mounds 
on  the  ramparts,  as  if  towers  had  once  stood 
there ;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  walls 
throughout.  It  seems  to  have  had  four  gates, 
one  facing  each  cardinal  point ;  for  the  walls 
were  disposed  in  a  square.  Facing  that  way,  at 
the  eastern  and  western  gates,  are  large  blocks  of 
stone  standing  on  either  side,  covered  with  crosses 
and  Armenian  inscriptions.  The  other  two  are 
only  marked  by  the  otherwise  deep  ditch  being 
filled  up  ;  within  and  about  are  many  other  large 
stones  with  Armenian  inscriptions.  Outside  are 
burial-grounds,  occupying  a  great  extent.  Within 
the  ditch  are  scattered  some  houses  occupied  by 
Eoordish  families ;  and  four  Armenian  houses 
still  remain,  though,  they  say,  not  of  the  old  race 
of  inhabitants,  who  migrated  to  Russia  some  ten 
years  back,  when  the  Eoords  took  possession. 
They  belong  to  the  Said  Abdallah,  a  tribe  now 
nearly  extinct. 


TUa  only  muiisni  huMlnti;  in  l\m  cbureti,  mw 

cUmiQ  and  \\mAmmQ,  Tba  altor  )iiu»  Im^o  thrown 
iU/wn,  but  lio  otlii&r  injury  dorw?.  In  i\^  wmUmi 
qimrter  wtt«  au  obbng  ufrnm,  Imlmmn;  i\^  SnAy 
of  HOfm  Cbrwtian ;  for  tbe  Hlotim  were  covere^l 
witfi  cromen,^  Wiiliout,  on  a  portUm  o(  a  fAmft 
of  a  column,  I  fouiul  a  euneUonn  ini$cri(/ti//n, 
which  I  duly  copie/1  mid  mnl  to  Mr,  Layard  ;  the 
ro^t  rioittior  iusarch  nor  ifwrnmn  of  reward  eotild 
bring  to  fight,  nor  from  wlior^t^  tlie  c^4unin  Wi 
been  brougfit — all  pleading  ignorarwe^f  I  mid  at 
bo^t,  ^^  You  d/>  not  wi«h  me  to  imi^  it/'  ^'  Ya  Bey,'' 
d^aid  one,  producing  hw  pur«e,  ^^I  will  gire  any 
man  eiglity  [pmlrm  wlio  will  (i^liow  it  me  ;  fori  am 
Mure  you  wouUl  give  me  one  humlred/'  I  liofM^ 
the  ito^ription  tliat  wfm  found  will  prove  of  me. 

Tlie  town  i«  watered  by  a  Mmall  but  pretty 
stream,  which  ruiM  rouiid  ito  eai^tern  walb ;  thi^ 
wm  lifpanned  at  tl<i3  gate  by  a  liand«k>me  hrUlgo 


f  ^l*lm  HUi:ik  mUi  thai  IUm  nUjm  hu4  hia:h  hroti^tt  from  a  M4  njotr 
Urn  iU  Ut  ti'h  wUUiU  how  I  ri%r»^. 
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of  two  arches,  but  it  is  now  fast  filing  into  decay. 
In  the  afternoon  I  repaired,  alone,  to  the  church, 
and  read  the  service.  It  seemed  a  pleasure  to  do 
so,  a  natural  tribute  to  the  God  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  Afterwards  the  poor  Christians  came 
there  and  sat  with  me  :  two  or  three  of  the 
women  went  and  knelt  near  where  the  altar  had 
stood,  and  prayed.  They  spoke  of  their  lot  as 
better  than  that  of  their  countrymen  generally ; 
for  they  were  tradesmen,  and  the  Eoords  could 
not  well  do  without  them.  The  older  men, 
however,  spoke  with  tears :  "  Ya  Bey !  I  re- 
member this  village  inhabited :  this  plain  had 
then  five  villages  within  a  mile  of  this  :  they  were 
mined  by  the  Eoords,  and  fled ;  yet  persecution 
could  not  make  them  forget  the  homes  where 
their  &thers  were  buried — where  they  had  played 
as  boys  and  toiled  as  men.  No,  they  loved  them 
the  better  for  their  sufferings.'^ 

In  the  evening  I  shifted  over  to  the  village 
about  one  hour's  distance  south,  called  Earakone. 
It  stands  on  the  hills  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Though  Patnos  must 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  a  high 
road  when  trade  was,  I  cannot  find  any  mention 
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of  it  in  authorities  within  my  reach*  The  riUage 
of  Karakone  in,  like  all  the  Armenian  villages,  a 
collection  of  holes  dug  in  a  hill  side ;  walls  built 
of  loose  stones  at  the  fronts  and  those  portions  of 
the  sides  where  the  hill  slopes  away ;  a  flat  roof 
They  are  much  the  same  as  those  described  by 
Xenophon;  but  the  entrance  is  by  a  door  in 
front,  and  not  from  above.  No  doubt  they  were 
so  built  because  less  work  was  required  than  if  a 
building  was  made  throughout  standing  separate : 
and  they  were  better  adapted  for  escaping  ob- 
servation. Within,  they  present  an  entrance 
passage ;  then  a  huge,  low  room,  which  contains 
cattle,  stores,  family,  and  everything. 

Karakone  is  now  but  half  its  original  size,  and 
the  uninhabited  places,  whose  roofs  have  fallen  in, 
are  planted  with  hemp.  The  Christians  there, 
who  constituted  the  majority  of  the  population, 
had,  they  said,  not  had  a  priest  for  twenty  years, 
and  none  of  the  people  were  married,  save  by  the 
parents'  blessing ;  nor  the  children  baptised. 
When  I  arrived,  a  marriage  was  being  celebrated  : 
it  wa«  perfect  in  all,  save  that  there  was  no  priest. 
When  I  said  it  was  a  sin  for  Christians  to  live  in 
such  a  way,  like  dogs — ^that  they  ought  to  apply 
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to  the  Patriarch  ;  they  did  not  seem  to  take  my 
advice  :  and  one  said,  "  Well,  we  have  gone  on 
now  for  twenty  years  very  well :  why  should  we 
change  "i"  I  asked  about  burial :  they  said, 
''Well,  priest  or  no  priest,  the  people  die;  and 
those  who  like  pray  for  them/' 

Over  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a  Eoordish 
Bey's  castle.  He  ruined  the  plain,  and  then  was 
beaten  and  killed  by  another  tribe  of  Eoords, 
whom  he  had  provoked.  His  son,  a  Beysader, 
knocks  about  the  village — ^a  species  of  do  no  goody 
ever  ready  to  idle,  or  smoke  from  the  bag  of 
anybody  who  offers.  He  spent  the  evening  vnth 
me.  A  Persian  also  came,  and  we  indulged  in 
draughts  of  strong  nauseous  wine,  till  he  was 
happy,  and  sang.  Seeing  that  I  kept  walking  up 
and  down  the  narrow  limits  of  the  tent,  he  said, 
"  We  have  drunk  together :  tell  me  the  truth. 
Why  do  you  do  that?  We  say,  that  is  the 
Englishman's  way  of  praying  :  he  paces  up  and 
down  adoring  God.''  He  was  not  so  penetrating 
as  his  countryman  described  in  Malcolm's 
"Persia,*'  who,  observing  our  habit  of  not  re- 
clining during  the  day,  observed,  how  much,  at 
the  year's  end,  we  must  be  in  advance  of  those 
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said,  "  I  only  mean — would  not  sin  with  those  of 
another  &ith/' 

This  is  true,  so  far,  at  least,  that  the  Christians 
often  do  constitute  the  guards.  Whether  the 
difference  of  £aith  creates  also  an  aversion  to  the 
person,  is  a  fact  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  assert. 
The  Turk  is  more  free  in  speaking  of  their 
women  with  Christians,  also,  than  with  Turks. 
He  is  so  entrenched  in  his  pride,  that  an  idea  of 
the  women  of  his  race  looking  on  a  Christian  with 
love,  never  enters  his  mind.  Were  all  known,  it 
would  be  found  few  men  are  more  entitled  to 
wear  the  horns  they  so  proudly  use  as  their 
emblem.     It  poured  with  rain  all  night. 

Earakone  to  Malasguird,  five  hours,  and  eight 
of  caravan.  I  traversed  the  plain,  nearly  east  con- 
stantly ;  passed  deserted  villages — ^the  doors  closed, 
the  whole  population  fled.  In  one  hour  and  a  half, 
I  came  to  Sheriman  Sheik,  a  fine  village  still  inha- 
bited :  crossed  the  low  range  of  hills,  and  traversed 
again  the  plain.  But  here  a  rocky  iron  waste 
touched  on  the  stream  that  runs  by  Patnos,  which 
flows  down  through  a  valley.  Gradually  entered 
on  cultivation;  and,  the  rain  pouring  down,  put  up 
at  the  village  of  Karakar,  four  hours  from  the 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Tli«  Town  of  MolMgulrd-tJotne  Aooount  of  an  eooentrio  Dertlnh-  - 
KuHtoher— People  of  the  Vlllnge -Uetum  of  Tllnesn  -Stwplolonn  of 
Robbery— The  Thief  deteoted  and  punished— Rencontre  with  the 
Oroom  -  Unveiled  Kiwtern  Women-  CarelewineM  of  Ewitem  Pttrentu 
M  to  the  CleanllneiM  of  their  Children  KindneHH  of  Women  At  a 
Villiige— A  wretohod  Altar-piece — Welcome  Verdure-  -Obiitinacy  of 
the  Ouide — Hii  DismlMiial  and  Repentance — Roorlnh  Koords  - 
Journey  puniued  under  Increasing  Illneiw- Reach  HoiMan  Kaloh  - 
Armen  to  Khan — At  length  reach  t^r/icroum  -Kind  Reception  by  the 
fJonmil  ond  hl«  Wife-  Care  and  Hkill  of  Dr.  Birge-  My  Recovery  - 
Third  conjectured  Site  of  Eden— Which  woB  probably  the  Sltel- 
Dotnentic  Koonomy  of  the  ConHul'M  House-  -Importance  of  fireeroum 
-  Early  Hintory  of  Ereeroum—  Present  Inhabitants— Ooeaars  and 
Khanfr  -  Houses  -  Climate  of  Erseroum—  (Castle  Clock — I)ress  of  the 
People— The  Pasha  at  Van,  a  Reminiscence — Superstitions  of  the 
Christians  at  Erseroum — Produce  of  Ooats'  Hair— What  Articles  are 
mode  from  it — Harvest — Backshish  for  first  fruits— Preservation  of 
Meat — Gardens  around  Ereeroum — Introduction  of  Potatoes,  and 
by  whom — Timour  and  Badaeot. 

On  tho  following  morning  I  rodo  to  soo  tho  town  : 
it  is  entirely  Hurroundod  by  a  high  doublo  wall, 
strongthenod  with  towers.  Being  built  of  black 
stone,  it  has  a  solid  and  more  imposing  appearance 
than  a  nearer  view  justifies ;  for  it  is  ill  built, 
principally  with  rubble,  and  the  mortar  bad.  No 
attempt  is  now  made  to  keep  the  fortifications  in 
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repair  The  caatle,  situated  in  the  S.E.  portion,  is  in 
the  same  rough  style.  Armenian  tomb-stones  had 
not  been  spared  in  the  construction,  and  many 
finely  carred  sarcophagi  served  as  horse-troughs. 
The  Montselim  received  me  dvilly,  and  sent  on 
horsemen  with  me.  The  present  town  is  built 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old,  of  which  it  comprises 
about  one-fifth  only :  the  whole  space  is  strewn 
with  ruins,  walls,  and  stones. 

These  ruins,  though  here  and  there  presenting 
an  appearance  superior  to  the  rest,  merit  no 
mention.  The  Armenian  church  is  a  large,  low, 
ill-built  place,  gaudily  ornamented  with  rags  and 
tinsel  Forty  minutes'  ride  brought  us  to  the 
Sindschan  Su,  which  dashes  through  a  gully  of 
rock,  made  flowery  and  pretty  by  its  waters ;  a 
bridge  of  one  fine  bold  arch  leads  to  the  western 
side.  Turning  north  we  soon  reached  the  Euphrates, 
or  Morad  Tchai,  as  it  is  here  called ;  it  was  here 
broad  and  deep,  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  fifteen 
arches  of  different  shapes,  the  whole  a  solid  work 
of  white  and  black  stone.  Unfortunately,  two 
arches  are  broken,  so  we  had  to  seek  a  ford  One 
of  the  Koords  rode  his  horse  boldly  in,  and  after  a 
hard  swim,  landed  again  on  the  same  side  he  started 
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from.  A  donkey  belonging  to  a  Derviih  who  had 
joined  company  at  PatnoH^  fwam  acrow:  the 
Demsh  looked  at  him,  and  then  laying  quietly, 
^'  Weill  he  did  not  belong  to  me"  followed  us  down 
the  stream. 

This  man  was  a  natire  of  Oandahar,  and  tra- 
veiled  with  me  a  long  while :  he  was  always  quiet 
and  good-tempered,  ready  to  tell  a  story  or  to  sing ; 
and  whcnerer  I  opened  my  medicine  chest  never 
failed  to  attend,  when  he  claimed  a  pill  of  opium. 
For  years  he  had  wandered  about,  and,  as  he  said, 
lived  with  any  man  whose  bread  was  clean  and 
plenty.  Following  the  course  of  the  river  for  about 
an  hour,  I  reached  a  spot  where  it  seemed  fordabla, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  Ana  Hwoaga^  an 
Armenian  village  opposite,  we  crossed  dry,  baggage 
and  all  My  Koord  guides  looked  at  me  with 
supreme  contempt  as  I  paid  them,  saying,  **  A  Bey 
pay  dogs  like  those  ;  it  is  an  honour  to  them ;  they 
ought  to  pay  him/'  The  Dervish  made  no  attempt 
to  recover  his  donkey,  but  quietly  took  the  first  he 
saw  and  continued  his  route.  I  have  seen  him 
change  his  donkeys  twice  in  a  day  in  the  same 
way,  when  the  one  he  had  did  not  please  him :  he 
did  not  let  the  owner  see  him,  for,  as  he  said, 
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''  They  are  such  rogues,  the  Koords,  thoy  might 
think  I  was  as  bad  as  themselves/' 

Ascended  rolUng  prairies  that  ran  north  of  the 
river^  and  in  an  hour  reached  the  viUage  of 
Kulitcher.  The  men  were  noble,  robust-looking 
fellows,  but  refused  any  answer  to  our  questions. 
This  was  also  formerly  an  Armenian  village. 
When  we  asked  where  the  people  were  gone,  they 
replied,  "  They  are  gone ;  that  is  enough  for  us/' 
The  hadjee  was  very  Uberal  of  his  abuse  of  them, 
but  they  only  kughed  at  him.  Shortly  after 
leaving  the  village,  I  became  so  imwell  as  to  be 
unable  .to  proceed.  As  there  was  nothing,  I  sent 
the  party  on  except  the  tent  and  two  servants,  and 
lay  down,  hoping  to  get  on  later.  The  one  servant 
sat  with  me ;  the  other  was  a  Mussulman  groom. 
The  dervish  said  I  was  foolish  to  remain  alone,  but 
somehow  it  seemed  it  must  be  so. 

I  made  them  go  on  to  Oarseme,  a  large  Arme- 
nian village  about  an  hour's  distance,  and  there  I 
lay,  thinking  my  hour  had  come.  The  servant  with 
me  was  the  same  who  had  been  beaten  at  Van,  and 
a  most  sinister  scoundrel  he  was.  I  must  have 
slept  or  else  been  insensible,  for  it  was  late  when  I 
awoke,  and  the  dayhght  had  almost  died  away.  My 
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head  had  fallen  over  the  camp-bed^  and  seemed 
bursting  ;  all  was  quiet ;  and  thus,  except  putting 
my  head  in  a  better  position,  I  lay.  I  now  found 
a  bag  of  money  which  was  in  the  saddle-bag  under 
my  head,  was  gone ;  somehow  the*  feeling  that 
there  was  danger,  roused  me,  and  I  crept  on  my 
knees  to  where  my  pistols  had  been  thrown  ;  one 
of  these  was  also  gone,  and  my  bowie-knife,  a 
companion  that  never  leaves  me,  had  been  cut  from 
the  shawl  round  my  waist.  I  returned  to  bed 
and  there  remained  half  awake,  half  overcome  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  lassitude,  which  would  have 
welcomed  death,  so  it  were  sure  and  speedy. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  heard  a  man  approach  the 
tent  and  he  asked  for  the  Bey.  The  servant 
outside  replied,  "  He  is  asleep ;  I  dare  not  wake 
him."  He  was  going  away,  when  I  hailed  him  and 
he  entered  with  the  servant.  I  said,  "  Go  and  tell 
your  chief  to  come  here,  and  I  will  give  him  any 
thing  he  asks."  I  then  pulled  out  the  pistol  I  had, 
cocked  it,  and  put  it  to  the  servant's  head,  who 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  saying  "  Stir,  my 
friend,  and  I  shoot  you."  The  Koord  arrived  in 
about  half-an-hour,  during  which  we  had  strictly 
maintained  our  relative  positions,  I  being  down 
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with  the  pistol  resting  on  my  stomach,  and  the 
servant  standing  a  little  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  bed  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  The  Koords 
soon  tore  all  his  clothes  off,  found  the  bag  of  money 
and  several  other  articles  which  they  returned  me ; 
and  I  quite  forgot  my  fears  as  they  laid  the  fellow 
down  and  nearly  flayed  him.  When  he  had  had 
enough,  I  asked  what  they  required :  "  Oh,  any 
tiling ;  we  will  beat  the  other  if  you  wish,*'  and 
they  kissed  my  hand  for  twenty  piastres  each, 
which  I  gave  them. 

Early  next  morning  the  others  returned,  and 
leaving  my  beaten  friend  to  his  fate — probably  not 
a  pleasant  one — we  pursued  our  route,  when  on  the 
road  I  remembered  the  pistol,  and  on  looking  about 
saw  it*  in  the  groom's  belt.  So  calling  the  hadjee, 
we  rode  up  to  him,  and  I  asked  him  for  it,  and  why 
he  had  dared  to  take  it.  He  quietly  replied,  he 
slept  outside  the  tent  while  I  slept  in,  and  so  he 
had  more  need  of  it ;  but  that  he  had  intended  to 
return  it.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  do  so  now."  He  said 
"  No,  you  will  then  beat  me  and  leave  me  to  die 
among  the  Koords.''  "Probably,"  I  replied;  "more 
especially  if  you  do  not  return  it."  He  said  he 
would  not,  and  being  a  determined  big  fellow,  I 
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must  own  I  felt  rather  afraid  of  him*  However, 
none  of  the  others  seemed  anxious  to  cope  with 
him,  so  I  had  no  resource.  I  said,  ^*  The  two  pistols 
are  one  pair,  and  one  pair  they  shall  remain  :  give 
me  the  one  you  have,  or  I  will  shoot  you.^^  At  the 
same  time  I  pulled  my  one  out ;  he  did  the  same  ; 
I  cocked  mine,  so  did  he ;  I  put  it  to  his  head,  &« 
he  to  mine,  and  fired  The  ball,  true  to  my  wish, 
just  cut  the  tassel  from  his  cap  :  and  he,  not  at  all 
suspecting  such  rapid  execution,  dropped  pistol, 
knife,  shoes,  cloak ;  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  ran. 
He  returned  the  same  evening,  but  I  would  not 
allow  liim  to  come  near  the  tent. 

A  short  ride  over  rough  open  downs  brought  us 
to  Oarseme,  a  large  Armenian  village,  where  I 
pitched.  The  women  here  made  no  attempt  at 
veiling,  and — ^what  I  never  saw  before  in  the  East 
— ^were  the  foremost  to  crowd  round  the  tent  and 
admire  its  make,  kc.  Some,  who  were  very  pretty, 
as  a  right  occupied  the  front  rank:  they  were 
dressed  in  most  becoming  rags.  One  said,  displaying 
a  huge  rent  that  revealed  more  than  decency  might 
have  smiled  at,  **  Well,  if  this  dress  does  not  please 
you,  give  me  another.''  I  did  so,  and  was  thanked. 
It  never  seems  any  part  of  Easteni  parents'  duty, 
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or  pride  to  see  their  children  decent ;  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  are  just  as  dirty,  ragged, 
and  mnd-revelling  as  those  of  the  poorest  Here, 
however,  this  was  carried  beyond  the  age  of 
childhood  The  women  were  dressed  as  the 
Armenians  are  throughout  the  whole  country, 
in  the  coarse  cotton  of  Bitlis,  dyed  of  the  most 
brilliant  red 

Fever  returned  with  redoubled  force.  I  was 
lifted  on  my  horse,  and  in  one  hour-and-a-quarter, 
passed  the  now  Eoordish  village  of  Christianl.  I 
never  knew  why  we  call  these  people  Eoords : 
Konrmanchee,  or  Eourdee,  is  the  name  they  call 
themselves.  The  women  were  most  civil;  they 
mshed  to  me  as  I  fell  from  my  horse ;  carried  me 
to  the  shade  ;  washed  my  &ce  and  feet ;  brought 
me  milk,  and  then  refused  all  reward  I  had, 
however,  a  few  pretty  worthless  ornaments  that 
they  let  me  put  on  them.  In  an  hour  I  passed  a 
liver  rushing  to  the  Euphrates,  still  in  sight, 
winding  like  a  silver  snake  along  the  pl^  below  ; 
passed  a  village  lately  deserted  A  few  starving 
dogs  howled  dismally  at  us  :  they  still  clung  to  the 
Penates  their  masters  had  deserted  Passed  the 
Honotts  Schai ;  the  baggage  reached  Kara  Tschoban 
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in  seven  hours  ;  I  rode  it  in  five  on  a  pacer- 
To  the  leeward  on  a  hill  some  five  miles  off^  is  the 
large  ruined  cAstle  of  Damack,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  Koord  chief  The  boys  amused  themselves 
throwing  stones,  which  tore  the  tent  in  several 
places  :  the  Kinh  said  he  could  not  stop  it,  so  the 
hadjee  made  him  sit  outside  ;  after  he  had  been 
struck  two  or  three  times  he  put  a  stop  to  the  fun 
— the  village  was  Christian. 

Sent  the  baggage  off  early  and  rode  to  see  the 
burial-ground.  It  contains,  besides  the  ordinary 
stones  covered  with  fantastic  crosses,  terebinth 
branches,  &c. ;  huge  stones  carved,  to  resemble 
horses  :  the  cause  or  meaning  of  this  I  could  not 
discover,  the  only  answer  I  got  to  my  questions 
being,  "  Thus,  thus."  I  visited  the  church  :  it  was 
nothing  but  a  house  half  under  ground,  larger 
rather  than  the  rest,  with  cross-bars  for  the  con- 
gregation to  lenn  on.  A  picture  rcj)resenting  a 
most  repulsive  woman  hung  over  the  altar.  There 
are  no  laws,  or  such  horrors  would  be  punished  :  if 
the  Moslem  tale  is  true,  the  artist  will  be  astonished 
when  he  has  to  supply  a  soul  for  this  disgraceful 
abortion  of  his  pencil  or  brush. 

The  children  poured  in  to  school ;  they  all  had 
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Armenian  books,  published  in  England.  Oh,  proud 
England  I  With  regret  I  thought  of  my  torn  tent 
and  gave  the  priest  a  long  lecture,  which  he  did  not 
take  with  so  good  a  grace  as  he  did  my  backshish. 
The  church  had  no  antient  books  :  the  priest 
offered  me  one,  but  it  had  nothing  but  rough  usage 
to  boast  of.  Lifted  on  my  horse  again,  and  half- 
an-hour's  ride  brought  me  to  Yoranderey  :  here  at 
last  were  a  few  toees,  pleasant  to  the  sick  eye,  for, 
for  days  and  days  none  had  grown  in  our  road. 
Beyond  the  village  spread  cultivation  and  smiling 
villages.  Met  a  party  of  two  men  and  three 
women :  one  was  a  very  pretty  girl ;  all  three 
were  heavily  laden,  while  the  two  men  each  rode 
his  mare,  smoking  his  pipe,  which  when  he  had 
done,  be  handed  also  to  his  helpmate. 

An  hour  more,  Karamerout,  now  inhabited  by 
Eoords.  Passed  a  river  issuing  from  the  ground 
in  a  stream,  some  yards  broad ;  nor  as  far  as  a 
hasty  examination  could  detect,  had  it  any  prior 
exit.  My  guide  said  it  had  not,  and  winter  and 
summer  was  the  same.  I  asked  the  guide  many 
questions,  and  at  last  said,  ''  The  Koords  hate  the 
Christians."  "Eh  WaJlah,  Ya  Bey,  it  is  true." 
"  Why,"  I  said,  "  then  they  deserve  great  credit  for 
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as  there  was  a  doctor  there,  ease,  and  rest :  it 
seemed  to  me  if  I  could  but  live  to  reach  there,  I 
was  safe. 

Goush  to  Eirbe,  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
The  road  lay  over  open  downs,  tedious  and  un- 
interesting ;  at  last  reached  the  Pontem  indignatus 
Arcutes,  flowing  through  a  mass  of  verdure,  a  broad 
stream  in  an  ample  valley,  and  pitched  the  tent  on 
the  banks  opposite  the  village  of  Eirbe,  whose 
inhabitants  were  encamped  among  the  low  grounds 
on  the  river's  banks.  The  Eoords  sent  to  say  they 
did  not  wish  us  to  pitch  among  them,  so  the 
hadjee  rode  down,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
happened,  but  I  heard  no  more  quarrelling.  On 
the  morrow  I  could  not  move. 

Eipler  to  Armen,  seven  hours. — Resolved  to 
start,  so  rode  on  a  large  pack  of  luggage,  for  I 
could  not  keep  my  balance  on  the  English  saddle. 
The  Eiah  insisted  on  being  paid  before  hand  for 
guiding  us,  and  then  ran  ofi*  and  said  he  would  not 
go;  however,  at  last  a  man  was  procured.  He 
rode,  as  half  the  country  people  ride,  on  his  mare^s 
back,  bare,  except  a  morsel  of  rug  and  the  halter 
hitched  in  the  mouth.  The  mountains,  at  first 
barren,  gradually  assmned  a  character  of  great 
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beauty  ;  stroams  bounded  down  their  sides  ;  roses, 
wild  currants,  pease,  flowers,  &c.,  abounded.  I  was 
half  dead  before  we  reached  the  brow,  and  saw 
Hassan  Kalaat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain 
before  me.  Descended  to  the  plain ;  but  was  unable 
to  go  on,  and  staid  at  the  Tillage  of  Armen,  con- 
taining a  mixed  population  of  Mussulmans  and 
Armenians.  I  was  received  most  kindly  and  carried 
to  the  guest-house. 

Armen  to  Khan,  six  hours. — Rode  along  the 
plain,  leaving  Hassan  Kalaat  on  my  right,  a  pretty 
town  built  on  a  spur  of  hill  that  stretched  into  the 
plain.  It  was  built  by  Oorsun  Hassan,  the  great 
Prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the  White  Brothers.  The 
plain  was  richly  cultivated ;  road  west.  Passed 
several  villages,  each  surrounded  by  their  com 
stacks,  and  then  mounted  the  low  range  called  the 
camel's  back ;  steep  and  tedious,  as  we  had  to 
follow  a  huge  train  of  timber  carts.  These  were 
merely  two  wheels :  the  foremost  end  of  the  beam 
rested  on  this,  the  other  trailing  on  the  ground 
behind.  The  poor  oxen  required  dreadful  treat- 
ment to  make  them  drag  up  the  steep  road. 

On  reaching  the  ascent,  though  but  one  hour 
from  Erzeroum,  I  could  not  proceed,  and  lay  on 
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the  ground  :  the  baggage  bad  not  arrived,  and  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents.  Pits  of  fever  without 
ceasing,  and  perpetual  vomiting.  It  was  late  when 
I  rode  on  to  a  khan,  and  they  placed  me  on  some 
straw,  badjee  and  the  servant  making  a  blazing 
fire,  which  soon  caught  the  straw  on  which  I  lay- 
SO  they  pulled  me  away.  It  was  much  the  same 
now  to  me — I  seemed  to  have  left  pain  behind  me, 
and  to  be  dropping  off  to  rest. 

The  next  day  reached  Erzeroum  :  here  the  fever 
returned,  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  kind 
nursing  of  our  consul  and  his  most  amiable  wife. 
Every  wish  was  anticipated  ;  every  comfort  given  ; 
and  this  English  home,  together  with  the  unremit- 
ting and  skili^l  attention  of  the  doctor,  an  intelligent 
Maltese,  kept  me  aUve  and  at  last  patched  me  up. 

Dear  friends ! — receive  the  tribute  of  the  peevish, 
querulous  invaUd  you  took  in  and  nursed.  And 
you.  Doctor ;  may  every  success  attend  you,  and 
ttiay  you  long  enjoy  that  health  which  you  restored 
to  me — the  greatest  boon  we  can  possess. 

In  this  last  joiu-ney  I  have  crossed  the  third  site 
attributed  by  geographers  to  the  garden  of  Eden. 
There  seems  in  all  savants  a  wish  to  far-fetch 
knowledge — a  desire,  as  it  were,  ,to  mystify  the 
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worl/1,  ftfid  thm  oni  of  ^krkrutM^  to  Uittfn  Mf^hL 
7\w  wjriptum)  description  in  tiow  pMty  gcftiwftlly 
mtkutfy^Mfi^ad  tt(fi  Uf  ha  rofemWo  to  tttty  known 
mU%  mul  thofofirt'O  wo  nnwt  nuppimh  mih^t  iimt 
Mo»o«,  rm?^rivinj(  tliw  tm  ft  tnwlition,  wroto  down  tlio 
ft(i<'/^Mnit  HM  i)w  (amy  of  tJ<o  rtftrrftt^^f  dn^tfttod ;  w 
tliftt  tho  J)oInj/o  liftf*  rtlt^jfod  tho  fi*^?  of  tho  wwld 
ftnd  tlio  conmi  (jrf  H«  rivor»,  Tho  npifi  mUttd  VtiUsti 
in  tho  tTiountftin«  of  Lohanon  ti(f(mU  mt  Oflimor 
mmUH  of  w^hition,  ftnd  htm  hy  wft^  r;f  \mnf(  it» 
^mit  l^oftuty  ftnd  iti^  nftinOi  whi(jb  from  tho  itn- 
niutfthility  (^  ftll  Kftiftom  thin^»,  i^  prohfthly  nio^t 
Mwwui,  TJii^  wotthl  u^Hit  oxplftin  h^;w  ftl)  tho 
fftthor«  (ff  onr  fft<^o  mmo  Uf  ho  l^iriod  fthont  ftn/l 
noftr  -A^han,  Nofth,  Both,  ftf»d  hundmht  of  r/tW*; 
nor  w(;nhl  it  cAMnulwi  nuy  of  tho  WhlimJ  trft^li- 
tion«,  A  wi>^o  IVovidonoo,  howovor,  ^iif\WA^hU  th^r^? 
n\[m  from  oiir  knowlodgo,  Jf  milHonii^  oftn  ho  ft/nnd 
to  how  down  ftnd  worship  ftny  m%  of  ft^^^rt^^d 
«ftnrtity,  whftt  would  thoy  do  wliftt  wonld  not  ftll 
do- woro  ftny  wt»j<lo  ^pot  roftUy  known?  If  tho 
i((t»orftnt  ft^h^ro  ft  hrokon  foftthor,  ovon  i\w  wiwr^t 
wonhl  hftrdly  rofti«t  tho  \mfmi  ftn^ol  with  oohj«tift) 
wln^«^  Quid  nfffirotm  umiuam  notmdarfii  f/mri 
philoMOpkn'Utn  qlh/uiM  nt^n  dhmrii  f 
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It  would  be  unpardonable  to  trouble  the  reader 
again  with  an  account  of  my  illness,  delirium,  and 
recovery.  First,  I  was  delirious  and  dreamed 
'  strange  dreams;  then, weak,  nervous  and  frightened, 
Ccelo  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem  regnare.  But 
Doctor  Borje,  like  a  general  attacking  a  fortress, 
poured  balls  into  me ;  established  a  strict  blockade, 
80  as  to  starve  the  strong  garrison  of  devils  out  of 
me,  and  finally  they  departed,  leaving  the  fortress 
in  a  sadly  shattered,  battered  state.  Then  I  was 
Ufted  to  a  chair ;  then  leaning  on  a  servant,  went 
out  to  sit  in  the  sim  ;  then  tottered  about  on  a 
stick,  and  finally  swaggered  about  unsupported, 
with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth. 

The  consul's  house  and  his  nice  family  were 
enough  to  make  one  well :  the  order,  the  cleanUness, 
the  regularity  of  the  household ;  his  wife  flitting 
here  and  there,  smiling  and  doing  every  thing  with 
a  manner  that  made  each  job  a  matter  of  interest 
— ^all  was  to  me,  who  for  nearly  a  year  had  Uvod 
with  slovenly,  dirty  natives,  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment. In  the  midst  of  a  desert  they  had  created 
a  Paradise,  and  such  it  seemed  to  me,  with  clean 
healthy  children  to  supply  the  place  of  angels. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  hat   dared  not  appear  in 

If  2 
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ill  uevon  hoiirn  ;  I  rodo  it  in  five  on  a  imcar. 
To  the  leeward  on  a  hill  ^me  five  mile»  off,  'w  the 
largo  ruined  cawtle  of  Daniack,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  Koord  chief.  The  boy«  amu^K^d  thom^lver^ 
throwing  iiitoneN,  whicli  tore  ttie  tent  in  several 
placoN  ;  the  Kiuh  «aid  he  could  not  Htop  it,  ho  the 
luuljee  made  him  nit  outride  ;  after  he  liad  been 
Htruck  two  or  three  timen  he  put  a  »top  to  the  fun 
— the  village  wa«  Chriiitian. 

Hent  the  baggage  off  early  and  rode  to  8ee  tlu? 
burial-ground.  It  containHi  be^idei  the  ordinary 
HUmoH  covered  with  fantastic  cvohhoh,  terelnnth 
branchcH,  &c, ;  huge  Ntone^  carved,  to  roHembla 
liorNCN  :  the  cauHe  or  meaning  of  thiif  I  c^)uld  not 
diwrover,  the  only  an«wer  I  got  to  my  qnoHiiorm 
being,  '^  Thu«,  thuw/'  I  visited  the  church  j  it  wan 
nothing  tmt  a  houne  half  under  ground,  larger 
rather  tlian  the  rent,  with  cro»H-bar»  for  the  crm- 
gregation  to  lenn  on,  A  picture  repreisfenting  a 
moHt  repulsive  woman  hung  over  the  altar.  There 
are  no  law«,  or  «uch  horror*  wouhl  be  puniiithed  ;  if 
the  MoHJem  tale  in  true,  the  artiHt  will  be  mtonmltei 
when  he  liuM  to  /supply  a  Houl  for  thii9  diiifgraceful 
abortion  of  hiw  pencil  or  brawh. 

The  children  poured  in  to  Nchool ;  they  all  liad 
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Armenian  books,  published  in  England.  Oh,  proud 
England  I  With  regret  I  thought  of  my  torn  tent 
and  gave  the  priest  a  long  lecture,  which  he  did  not 
take  with  so  good  a  grace  as  be  did  ro  j  backshish. 
The  church  had  no  antient  books  :  the  priest 
offered  me  one,  but  it  had  nothing  but  rough  usage 
to  boast  of.  Lifted  on  my  horse  again,  and  half- 
an-hour's  ride  brought  me  to  Yoranderey  :  here  at 
last  were  a  few  ^ees,  pleasant  to  the  sick  eye,  for, 
for  days  and  days  none  had  grown  in  our  road. 
Beyond  the  village  spread  cultiration  and  smiling 
villages.  Met  a  party  of  two  men  and  three 
women :  one  was  a  very  pretty  girl ;  all  three 
were  heavily  laden,  while  the  two  men  each  rode 
his  mare,  smoking  his  pipe,  which  when  he  had 
done,  he  handed  also  to  his  helpmate. 

An  hour  more,  Karamerout,  now  inhabited  by 
Koords.  Passed  a  river  issuing  from  the  ground 
in  a  stream,  some  yards  broad ;  nor  as  far  as  a 
hasty  examination  could  detect,  had  it  any  prior 
exit.  My  guide  said  it  had  not,  and  winter  and 
summer  was  the  same.  I  asked  the  guide  many 
questions,  and  at  last  said,  ^^  The  Eoords  hate  the 
Christians."  "Eh  WaJlah,  Ya  Bey,  it  is  true.'' 
"  Why,^'  I  said,  "  then  they  deserve  great  credit  for 
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not  having  do»troyod  thoir  tomb-stono^/'  "  Ya 
Roj,  it  in  not  that  thoj  want  not  the  will ;  but  it 
gives  no  monoy  and  in  hard  work." 

PaflHod  two  villagos  ktoly  doHortcd,  and  another 
Htroam  burnting  from  tho  rock.  Four  hours  and 
forty  ttiinutoH  after  starting  passed  Gouesh.  Wo 
were  now  in  a  broken  difficult  country,  and  our 
piide  positively  refused  to  go  further.  What  wore 
we  to  do  1  roads  met  and  loft  every  moment.  Tho 
hadjee  looked  at  me  ;  I  nodded.  ''  Bo^  you  ass  of  a 
Koord,  you  won't  go  on  now."  lie  exclaimed,  "  Ya, 
Osmanlee,  I  will  not.*'  lie  walked  on  quietly,  and 
the  hadjee's  whip  reposed  again  by  his  side  ;  but  it 
had  done  its  work,  for  the  man  grumbled  no  more. 
Tho  servants  had  warned  me  against  his  knife,  but 
when  he  left  us,  it  was  my  hand  only  was  in  danger, 
from  his  devouring  kisses.  lie  was  afraid  to  take  tho 
backshish,  till  we  threatened  a  repetition  of  the  whip 
if  ho  did  not,  and  then  he  burst  out  with,  "  Do  you 
mean  iti  I  am  an  ass,  T  am  an  ass,  as  tho 
hac^'ee  said." 

Kara  Rchoban  to  Qoush,  eight  hours  and  a  half. 
I  had  had  two  falls,  but  fell  well,  so  was  not  hurt. 
I  now  could  not  sit  up  even,  and  hardly  thought  I 
should  reach  Erzeroum,  which  was  now  my  hope, 
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SB  there  was  a  doctor  there,  ease,  and  rest :  it 
seemed  to  me  if  I  could  but  live  to  reach  there,  I 
was  safe. 

Goush  to  Earbe,  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
The  road  lay  over  open  downs,  tedious  and  un- 
interesting ;  at  last  reached  the  Pantem  indignatus 
Arases^  flowing  through  a  mass  of  verdure,  a  broad 
stream  in  an  ample  yalley,  and  pitched  the  tent  on 
the  banks  opposite  the  village  of  Eirbe,  whose 
inhabitants  were  encamped  among  the  low  grounds 
on  the  river's  banks.  The  Eoords  sent  to  say  they 
did  not  wish  us  to  pitch  among  them,  so  the 
hadjee  rode  down,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
happened,  but  I  heard  no  more  quarrelling.  On 
the  morrow  I  could  not  move. 

Eipler  to  Armen,  seven  hours. — Resolved  to 
starts  so  rode  on  a  large  pack  of  luggage,  for  I 
could  not  keep  my  balance  on  the  English  saddle. 
The  Eiah  insisted  on  being  paid  before  hand  for 
guiding  us,  and  then  ran  ofi*  and  said  he  would  not 
go;  however,  at  last  a  man  was  procured.  He 
rode,  as  half  the  country  people  ride,  on  his  mare's 
back,  bare,  except  a  morsel  of  rug  and  the  halter 
hitched  in  the  mouth.  The  mountains,  at  first 
barren,  gradually  assumed  a  character  of  great 
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beauty  ;  streams  bounded  down  their  sides ;  roses, 
wild  currants,  pease,  flowers,  &c.,  abounded.  I  was 
half  dead  before  we  reached  the  brow,  and  saw 
Hassan  Ealaat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain 
before  me.  Descended  to  the  plain ;  but  was  unable 
to  go  on,  and  staid  at  the  village  of  Armen,  con- 
taining a  mixed  population  of  Mussulmans  and 
Armenians.  I  was  received  most  kindly  and  carried 
to  the  guest-house. 

Armen  to  Khan,  six  hours. — Rode  along  the 
plain,  leaving  Hassan  Ealaat  on  my  right,  a  pretty 
town  built  on  a  spur  of  hill  that  stretched  into  the 
plain.  It  was  built  by  Oorsun  Hassan,  the  great 
Prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the  White  Brothers.  The 
plain  was  richly  cultivated ;  road  west.  Passed 
several  villages,  each  surrounded  by  their  com 
stacks,  and  then  mounted  the  low  range  called  the 
camel's  back ;  steep  and  tedious,  as  we  had  to 
follow  a  huge  train  of  timber  carts.  These  were 
merely  two  wheels :  the  foremost  end  of  the  beam 
rested  on  this,  the  other  trailing  on  the  ground 
behind.  The  poor  oxen  required  di'eadful  treat- 
ment to  make  them  drag  up  the  steep  road. 

On  reaching  the  ascent,  though  but  one  hour 
from  Erzeroum,  I  could  not  proceed,  and  lay  on 
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the  ground  :  the  baggage  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents.  Pits  of  fever  without 
ceasing,  and  perpetual  vomiting.  It  was  late  when 
I  rode  on  to  a  khan,  and  they  placed  me  on  some 
straw,  hadjee  and  the  servant  making  a  blazing 
fire,  which  soon  caught  the  straw  on  which  I  lay — 
so  they  pulled  me  away.  It  was  much  the  same 
now  to  me — I  seemed  to  have  left  pain  behind  me, 
and  to  be  dropping  oflf  to  rest. 

The  next  day  reached  Erzeroum  :  here  the  fever 
returned,  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  kind 
nursing  of  our  consul  and  his  most  amiable  wife. 
Every  wish  was  anticipated  ;  every  comfort  given  ; 
and  this  English  home,  together  with  the  unremit- 
ting and  skilful  attention  of  the  doctor,  an  intelligent 
Maltese,  kept  me  alive  and  at  last  patched  me  up. 

Dear  friends! — receive  the  tribute  of  the  peevish, 
querulous  invalid  you  took  in  and  nursed.  And 
you,  Doctor ;  may  every  success  attend  you,  and 
may  you  long  enjoy  that  health  which  you  restored 
to  me — the  greatest  boon  we  can  possess. 

In  this  last  journey  I  have  crossed  the  third  site 
attributed  by  geographers  to  the  garden  of  Eden. 
There  seems  in  all  savants  a  wish  to  far-fetch 
knowledge — a  desire,  as  it  were,  ,to  mystify  the 
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world,  and  then  out  of  darkness  to  bring  light 
The  scriptural  description  is  now  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  not  to  be  referable  to  any  known 
site,  and  therefore  we  must  suppose,  either  that 
Moses,  receiving  this  as  a  tradition,  wrote  down  the 
account  as  the  &ncy  of  the  narrator  dictated ;  or 
that  the  Deluge  has  altered  the  face  of  the  world 
and  the  course  of  its  rivers.  The  spot  called  Edea 
in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  affords  an  easier 
means  of  solution,  and  has  by  way  of  proof  its 
great  beauty  and  its  name,  which  from  the  im- 
mutabiUty  of  all  Eastern  things,  is  probably  most 
ancient.  This  would  also  explain  how  all  the 
fathers  of  our  race  came  to  be  buried  about  and 
near — Adam,  Noah,  Seth,  and  hundreds  of  others ; 
nor  would  it  contradict  any  of  the  bibUcal  tradi- 
tions. A  wise  Providence,  however,  conceals  these 
sites  from  our  knowledge.  If  millions  can  be  found 
to  bow  down  and  worship  any  rag  of  asserted 
sanctity,  what  would  they  do — ^what  would  not  all 
do — were  any  single  spot  really  known  ?  If  the 
ignorant  adore  a  broken  feather,  even  the  wisest 
would  hardly  resist  the  perfect  angel  with  celestial 
wings — Quid  aegrotus  unqiiam  somniavit  quod 
phihsopfwrum  qliquis  non  dvverit  f 
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It  would  be  unpardonable  to  trouble  the  reader 
again  with  an  account  of  my  illness,  dehrium,  and 
recovery.  First,  I  was  deUrious  and  dreamed 
'  strange  dreams ;  then,  weak,  nervous  and  frightened, 
CcbIo  tonantem  credidimtis  Jovem  regnare.  But 
Doctor  Borje,  like  a  general  attacking  a  fortress, 
poured  balls  into  me ;  established  a  strict  blockade, 
so  as  to  starve  the  strong  garrison  of  devils  out  of 
me,  and  finally  they  departed,  leaving  the  fortress 
in  a  sadly  shattered,  battered  state.  Then  I  was 
lifted  to  a  chair ;  then  leaning  on  a  servant,  went 
out  to  sit  in  the  sun  ;  then  tottered  about  on  a 
stick,  and  finally  swaggered  about  unsupported, 
with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth. 

The  consults  house  and  his  nice  family  were 
enough  to  make  one  well :  the  order,  the  cleanhness, 
the  regularity  of  the  household ;  his  wife  flitting 
here  and  there,  smiling  and  doing  every  thing  with 
a  manner  that  made  each  job  a  matter  of  interest 
— all  was  to  me,  who  for  nearly  a  year  had  hved 
with  slovenly,  dirty  natives,  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment. In  the  midst  of  a  desert  they  had  created 
a  Paradise,  and  such  it  seemed  to  me,  with  clean 
healthy  children  to  supply  the  place  of  angels. 

Fifteen  years   ago  a  hat   dared  not  appear  in 

N    2 
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Erzeroum ;  now  you  may  wear  two,  and  your  head 
be  as  safe  as  if  it  was  covered  by  a  thousand 
soldiers.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  Bnglish 
consul,  nor  is  it  the  greatest  good  he  has  done  the 
country  or  our  own  trading  conununity.* 

Erzeroum  was  foimded  by  a  Greek  general, 
A,  D.  415,  and  called  Theodosopolis,  after  Theo- 
dosius  XL,  his  master.  The  Armenians  called  it 
Garisi,  after  the  province  of  high  Armenia,  in 
which  it  was  situated ;  the  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Ardzen,  because,  on  the  destruction  of 
that  city,  the  inhabitants  flocked  to  this ;  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  its  predecessor,  it  was  called 
Ardzen  or  Arzen  el  Roum.  It  is  now  a  Pashalic 
of  the  first  class ;  the  town  has  diminished  greatly : 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  accompanied  the 
Russians  when  they  retired  after  their  occupation 
of  it.     The  houses  resemble  those  of  many  of  the 


*  JBrzeromni  munt  always  be  of  ixnportaace  from  ito  position.  It  is 
situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
in  its  extreme  length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Kara  Sn,  or  Western  breach  of  the  Euphrates.  On 
every  side  are  found  rich  grain  countries^  and  pastures  in  which 
horses,  mules,  and  cattle  in  abundance  are  reared.  Ezeroum  com- 
mands the  road  to  Persia,  protects  the  approach  to  Constantinople,  and 
is  now  the  first  important  place  in  Turkey,  whether  entered  by  Qeoigia 
or  Persia.  As  a  Pashalik,  it  yields  only  in  size  to  Bagdad.  In  the 
upper  lands  wheat  yields  six  to  eight  fold,  while  in  the  lower,  near  the 
river,  twelve  to  fifteen ;  and  all  the  grain  is  particularly  fine. 
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German  villages,  being  frame-works  of  wood  filled 
with  mud.  Here  we  enter  the  land  of  chimneys 
again,  they  have  a  northerly  slope,  so  the 
prevailing  wind  would  be  south-easterly.  The 
inhabitants  are  Armenian  and  Turk ;  the  former 
are,  most  of  them,  strict  adherents  to  their  church, 
but  the  American  missionaries  are  slowly,  but 
surely,  at  work. 

Here,  as  in  all  Turkish  towns,  there  are  many 
waste  spaces,  otherwise  Erzeroum  is  now  again 
prospering ;  it  enjoys  a  considerable  transport 
trade  with  Persia  by  the  road  of  Trebizond.  The 
bazaars  are  large  and  good,  containing  cliiefly 
English  and  Russian  articles,  and  there  are  many 
khans  of  great  size.  These  are  low  buildings, 
entirely  roofed  in,  not  open  like  those  in  a  milder 
climate,  the  roofe  being  supported  on  huge  wooden 
pillars ;  for  wood  is  plentiful,  being  brought  from 
the  Persian  frontier  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
t^uns :  the  Pars  and  Joghanlee  Dagh  furnish  the 
chief  part.  Planks  thus  formed  are  of  great  width, 
but  short;  the  houses  have  principally  sloping 
roofe. 

Erzeroum,  being   elevated   considerably  above 
the  sea»  has  a  severe  climate,  the  summer  not 
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beginning  till  Jmia,  and  ending  in  Octob^^r.  ThuH, 
tba  cni])H  ara  j^Iantad  and  reaped  within  flve 
nionths.  Tha  wintai*s  ara  intensely  cold ;  in 
OitUi\m*  wind  and  rain,  and  aftar  tliat  miovi  daep 
on  tha  ground,  and  one  can  wall  [nty  poor  Xano- 
phon  and  hiw  intin  thair  wintar'H  niarch.  At  tinia», 
the  town  in  coriipletaly  blockaded  for  day«  by  fogtt 
and  Hnow-tttormtt,  and  ginw  are  kept  firing  ovary 
ten  niinutctt  from  the  cawtle,  to  whow  it«  direction, 

TJie  cawtla  presents  nothing  rerriarkable.  It  harl 
a  large  clock,  [)erhaj)S  the  only  town  clock  [)os- 
sesserl  iri  Tinkey,  but  the  Hussiaiw  carried  it  oflPl 
l^nnudy,  whenever  a  I^rank  traveller  arrived,  t\m 
authorities  userl  to  send  to  hini  to  know  if  he 
understood  <iIo(5ks,  and  would  rejiair  theirs ;  for 
there  was  no  record  of  its  ever  going  previous  to 
its  last  voyage  to  Tirtis.  An  ex-Pasha  has  just 
erected  a  new  and  handsome  mosque ;  the  oldest 
and  handsomest  one  in  tha  town  having  beau 
rified  by  the  Iluss,  wlio  carried  off  the  doorway, 
and  other  portions  that  were  handsomely  carved. 

Ahixander  has  other  roads  to  Htamboul  than 
the  plain,  straightfiirward  one  of  Oatherirje  ;  and 
the  inscription  over  the  gate  of  Oherrun,  "Thi**  is 
the  rr^ad  lo  Hyzantimn,"  may  be  put  uj)  elsewhere. 
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The  dress  of  the  men  is  not  remarkable;  many 
are  in  the  semi-European  dress  of  Constantinople. 
The  Armenian  women  wear  a  flat,  round  wad  of 
linen  on  the  head,  of  a  red  colour,  over  which  falls 
the  veil.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  Armenians,  who 
say  it  is  the  same  as  was  worn  by  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  rest  of  their  dress — ^at  least  in  the 
poorer,  who  preserve  a  national  costume — is  of 
the  red,  brilliant  dyed  cotton  of  Bitlis  ;  oveV  this, 
when  abroad  in  the  street,  the  white  izar  or  sheet. 
The  Turkish  women,  on  the  contrary,  wear  a  silk 
veil  of  blue,  striped  with  white,  which  has  a  hand- 
some appearance.  This  dress,  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned,  is  worn  also  at  Van. 

The  Pasha  at  Van  during  my  stay  was  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  old  school ;  he  ate  money  to 
any  extent,  and  his  exactions  had  made  all  men 
his  enemies.  The  Armenian  bishop  had  bribed 
him  to  set  his  sublime  face  against  the  Protestant 
converts ;  this,  however,  he  found  dangerous  work. 
The  bishop  could  bring  no  charge  either  against 
them,  or  against  their  teachers  ;  the  latter  rather 
endeavouring  to  teach  them  in  their  church,  than 
to  lead  them  from  it :  but  the  Armenians  are 
represented  as  being  bigoted  to  the  last  degree. 
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One  of  tho  Christian  ttuperstitions  hero  in 
singular,  and  might  lead  one  to  curious  antiquarian 
rcHearchcs  as  to  any  connexion  with  Egypt*  They 
hold  the  cat  as  sacred,  declaring  that  in  a  con- 
ference  our  Saviour  liad  with  Mahomet,  he  defied 
him  to  perform  a  miracle,  whereon  Mahomet  spat 
out  a  mouse ;  our  Saviour  instantly  spat  out  a  cat, 
which  devoured  the  mouse  of  Islam.  Another 
notion  was  related  to  me— -tliat  the  earth  rests  on 
a  buffalo,  whose  motions  cause  the  earthquakes  to 
which  Erzeroum  is  so  subject 

The  plains  near  Erzeroum  produce  the  &mou8 
goat^H  hair  called  tiftic  :  this  is  peculiar  to  the 
breed,  and  is  a  short,  fine  wool,  which  grows 
beneath  the  hair.  They  are  shorn,  and  the  wool 
exported.  Prom  it  a  great  variety  of  things  are 
made ;  among  others,  the  cloak  or  abas^  called 
i/ag?i  moorlih — cloak  against  rain.  Of  the  hair  of 
the  goats,  rope  and  sacks  are  made.  The  plain 
around  Erzeroum  is  most  fertile ;  the  com  is  sown 
broadcast,  and,  spite  of  the  shortness  of  the 
summer,  the  crops  are  good.  South,  they  drill* 
sow,  stating,  as  their  reason,  that  their  fiithers  did 
so  before  them.  The  com  is  seldom  reaped,  but 
torn  up  by  the  roots. 
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The  harvest,  when  I  was  there  in  September, 
was  being  gathered  in,  so  all  up  the  road  demands 
had  been  made  on  me  for  bakshish  for  first-fruits. 
The  labourer,  as-  one  passes,  brings  to  the  road- 
side a  bunch  of  com— the  first  fruit,  it  ought  to  be, 
of  his  harvest ;  the  shepherd  brings  a  lamb  or 
goat^  and  it  would  be  considered  the  height  of 
meanness  to  pass  without  making  a  present. 
Buffaloes  and  oxen  are  used  for  labour ;  they  are 
shod  with  two  small  long  plates.  The  inhabitants 
having,  as  Xenophon  relates,  to  lay  in  a  store  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  to  last  during  that  gloomy 
period,  preserve  meat,  to  save  the  fodder  of  the 
animal.  They  preserve  it  in  two  ways,  the  one, 
covering  pieces  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  then 
drying  them  in  the  sun ;  the  other,  boiling  the 
meat  with  fat,  and  putting  it  warm  into  jars, 
where  it  hardens.  This  is  then  well  covered  with 
grease,  and  secured  with  air-tight  coverings. 

Much  wine  is  made  south  of  this ;  but  I  could 
not  ascertain  that  they  made  beer  or  cervoise,  a 
drink  from  barley,  such  as  Xenophon  mentions 
finding  in  such  quantities  in  all  the  cottages. 
Perhaps  then  they  had  nto  vine  and  no  wine  : 
though   Xenophon   mentions   wine,  he   does  not 


moiition  their  finding  it.  Yut  one  mn  hardly 
ifrmgino  tho  Grook«,  during  a  rough  march,  cotihl 
have  rarriod  mich  btirdetmotno  baggago  with  thoin. 
Tho  ganUnifii  arotuid  tho  town  abound  trith 
vogotablcN— cabbagoN,  grocniw,  cauUflowcr«,  and 
oxoollont  |)otaton«.  Thowo  lawt  woro  hitroducod 
by  Mr.  Hrant,  tho  conmil,  and  already  tho  in- 
habitantR  bogin  to  approoiato  thoni.  Tho  conHtiKH 
own  garden  produni^H  a  varioty  of  good  things. 

I  lore,  a«  olfiowlu^ro,  Rhoopfl  milk  in  tho  coni- 
monoRt ;  it  is  oxoofisivoly  rich,  but  ono*H  projudico 
against  it  ratniot  bo  got  over,  llonoy  of  oxcoUont 
quality  is  also  produced  in  tho  villages.  Tho  hives 
are  wooden  cylinders  closed  at  one  end,  and  tho 
lioney  is  taken  without  kilHng  the  boos,  who, 
app(^aring  less  tiostalgic  than  our  own,  submit  to 
the  process  which  robs  them  of  their  hard-earnod 
stores. 

The  whole  poptdation  here,  as  well  as  at  Mosul 
and  elsewhere,  call  constds  lialinm,  and  know 
them  by  no  other  name.  Tho  origin  of  this  is 
said  to  be  that  tho  first  of  tho  rank  was  a  Fronch- 
man  of  tho  natno  of  Balious,  and  from  him  tho 
name  became  generic  for  all  constils. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  for  tho  reader  to  detail 
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the  numerous  events  which  have  happened  to  this 
city ;  my  object  is  merely  to  show  him  the  roads, 
the  distances,  and  the  lighter  portions  of  the 
history  and  legends.  But  there  is  one  event, 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit.  Erzeroum  was 
the  active  cause  of  war  between  Tamerlane  and 
Badazet.  Grown  grey  on  battle-fields,  and,  we 
may  beKeve,  tired  of  blood,  the  old  warrior  on  the 
Ganges  heard  the  trumpets  of  defiance.  Leaving 
the  delights  of  Samarcand,  he  threw  himself,  after 
sixty-three  years  of  toil  and  fiitigue,  into  a  new 
campaign.  The  frontier  between  his  conquests 
and  Badazet's  had  never  been  determined,  and,  as 
Gibbon  says,  the  motives  of  quarrel  between  two 
jealous  and  haughty  neighbours  will  seldom  be 
wanting.  Timoiu:  was  impatient  of  an  equal : 
Badazet  was  ignorant  of  a  superior. 

Letters  of  haughty  defiance  passed  between 
them.  Badazet  closed  his  by  saying  :  "  The  cities 
of  Arzingan  and  ^rzeroum  are  mine,  and  unless 
the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will  demand  the 
arrears  under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania." 
Badazet  took  two  years  to  collect  his  forces,  during 
which  Timour  kept  his  soldiers  in  exercise 
by  taking   a  kingdom   or  two,  and  slaughtering 
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Home  lialf  million  of  human  beings.  Badazet^  with 
true  Ottoman  insolence^  moved  to  the  attack,  and 
awaited  by  the  walk  of  Bevas  his  enemy  and  hii$ 
&te.  lie  accuised  Timour  of  slowness,  of  fear,  and 
of  ill  £uth,  till  he  woke  from  him  dream  to  find  ttie 
mighty  scourge  in  his  rear,  and  half  his  dominions 
ravaged.  Badazet  haj»tened  to  Angora,  whose 
plains  were  henceforth  memorable  for  the  fights 
and  his  own  disgrace.  He  survived  but  nine 
montlis,  though  treated  with  honour  and  tended 
by  skilful  physicians. 
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At  last  the  kind  attentkm  of  the  English  Balious 
and  his  people  restored  me,  and  I  again  set  forth 
on  my  road,  though  now  no  more  as  a  young 
cayalier,  but  on  a  well-stuffed  pad,  supported  by 
coshions,  and  wrapt  in  warm  attire.  The  consul 
and  another  English  gentleman  accompanied  me 
some  distance,  and  then,  with  kind  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  my  journey,  galloped  back  to  their 
homes. 

The  road  lay  over  a  noble  plain,  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  which,  though  by  no  means 
lofty,  were  covered  with  snow,  which  had  £dlen 
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within  the  last  few  days.  Villages  were  scattered 
about,  com  stacks  almost  burying  them.  There 
were  no  boimdaries  between  the  fields,  so  corn  land 
ran  into  meadows  or  vegetables,  giving  the  whole  a 
monotonous  appearance.  Three  hours  brought 
me  to  lUjah,  where  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the 
guest  house.  These  houses  are  found  through  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  in  almost  every  village,  and 
generally  consist  of  a  large,  low  room,  one  comer 
of  which  is  raised  about  a  foot,  and  railed  off,  thus 
constituting  a  room,  while  the  rest  is  occupied  by 
cattle  and  horses.  A  fireplace  is  generally  the 
only  furniture,  however  ;  as  travellers  in  the  East 
carry  with  them  a  whole  house.  They  are  very 
good  places  to  lodge  in,  unless  the  lodger  is 
sensitive  about  insects,  with  which  his  luggage 
will  become  filled. 

Ihjah  contains  hot  mineral  baths.  There  is  a 
wall  of  enclosure  built  round  the  principal  of  the 
sources  ;  but  outside  are  several  smaller  ones  that 
bubble  up  in  a  pool,  and  several  minor  springs 
burst  through  the  ground  near.  The  people 
appear  to  appreciate  these,  and  when  I  visited 
them  on  the  following  morning,  numbers  of 
people    were    there ;    some,    who    had    bathed, 
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quietly  resting,  others  bathing,  others  waiting.  I 
walked  to  the  enclosure,  and,  disr^arding  a  sheet 
hung  at  the  door,  passed  in.  Shrieks  !  shrieks  1 
and  then  ploof !  ploof !  Uke  frogs — I  had  most 
insolently  burst  into  a  bevy  of  ladies. 

The  curses  liberally  heaped  upon  me  by  the 
dames  might  have  expiated  a  more  premeditated 
offence :  one  old  lady  followed  me,  furious. 
"What  did  you  enter  for.  Giaour  ?''—" Not  to 
see  you^  for  which  I  would  not  run  a  risk,  while 
there  are  old  and  plain  women  to  be  seen  every- 
where/^ The  men  seemed  rather  amused,  which 
I  was  not — ^when  she  began  throwing  stones,  at 
least.  Ilowerer,  we  walked  off,  when  the  husband 
came  and  claimed  damages. 

After  waiting  till  evening,  for  it  was  Sunday,  I 
started — ^Ilijah  to  Megmansoor.  Two  Mussulmans 
on  the  road  to  Stamboul,  and  a  Persian  joine^l 
company ;  the  latter  a  most  amusing  companion. 
He  soon  found  out  all  particulars,  more  especially 
whether  I  drank  wine  or  not.  Road  still  over  the 
plain :  most  of  the  transport  hero  is  done  by 
carts—  platforms  of  wood,  with  a  few  upright  poles 
round  it,  the  wheels  two  thick  solid  pieces  of  wood, 
l>ound  with   iron.      This  is   done  at   Erzeroum, 
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^ih  Russian  iron.  Tho  axle  k  fant  to  the  whoeK 
1^0  tho  two  move  round  together,  the  cart  renting 
on  it,  and  the  axle  rerolving  in  two  «trotig  blocks, 
one  on  either  «ide.  The  platform  i«  narrower 
before  than  behind ;  a  pole  restii  on  the  yokoi 
where  a  peg  holds  it :  oxen  draw  it  Bach  cart 
has  a  bag  of  grease  siting  by  the  side,  with  which 
they  frequently  anoint  the  points  where  the  cart 
rests  on  the  axle. 

The  villages  are  now  no  longer  caves,  and 
though  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  an  inclination 
to  bury  their  houses,  they  are  of  a  much  superior 
style  to  those  further  south,  Megmansoor  is  a 
pretty  village  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain. 
There  is  a  neat,  new  mosque,  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  being  Mussulmans.  The  railing 
of  the  room  was  broken,  and  the  calves  made 
incursions  on  me,  but  I  slept  well 

The  following  note  in  Gibbon  gives  the  origin 
of  that  term  so  constantly  in  the  mouth  of  tho 
Turk — Giaour.  "The  opprobrious  name  which 
the  Turk  bestows  on  the  infidels  is  expressed 
Kafiotop  by  Ducas,  and  Oiaow  by  Leunclavius  and 
the  modems.     The  former  term  is  derived  by 
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Docange  {Gla$s.  Grac.j  torn,  i.,  p.  350)  from 
KafiwafiOf^  in  vulgar  Greek,  '  a  tortoise/  as  denoting 
a  retri^rade  motion  from  the  &ith.  But,  alas  f 
Gebaur  is  no  more  than  Gheber,  which  was 
transferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish 
language ;  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those 
of  the  cmcifix.  (IKHerbelot,  BiUioth.  Orient.^ 
p.  375,)^ 

Megmmisoor  to  Eski  Alma,  nine  and  a  half 
hours.  Road  mountainous,  but  good.  Commenced 
ascending  the  mountains.  At  first  there  was  much 
coltivation,  flocks  grazing,  and  here  and  there  a 
Tillage  sheltered  under  the  hills ;  but  these  soon 
ceased,  and  all  was  wild  and  natural,  the  hills 
themselTes  pretty,  with  occasional  wood.  Passed 
through  the  village  of  Hooshab  Boonan :  cultira- 
tion  wherever  ground  could  be  found.  As  I 
entered,  a  poor  bullock  was  being  shod ;  the  beast 
was  extended  on  its  back,  with  its  horns  strongly 
lashed  to  its  tail,  and  its  four  legs  lashed  two  and 
two  to  a  pole  festened  horizontally ;  the  shoes, 
small  strips  of  iron,  two  to  each  foot,  were  then 
nailed  on«  The  poor  brute  did  not  seem  to  like 
the  process.  A  thrashing-floor  was  also  being 
prepared  ;  mud  was  run  over  a  square  enclosure 
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with  »tou6s ;  this  is  then  patted  and  rammed 
even  and  Imrd, 

Passed  encampments  of  Illyaats,  a  wandering 
nomad  people,  nearly  the  same  as  those  found  near 
Aleppo,  They  pressed  me,  with  kind  hospitaUty, 
to  remain  with  tliem,  Passed  Khan  Kala^si :  the 
bread  here  is  no  longer  the  flat  Arab  half-bakBd 
cake,  but  a  good-si55ed  barley  loaf;  and,  would 
they  but  attend  a  little  more  to  the  cleansing  of 
the  corn,  it  would,  though  barley,  be  very  good. 
The  road  along  a  fine  valley,  now  broad,  now 
closing  in  on  us ;  the  weather  cold  to  keenness. 
The  poor  cotton-clad  servants  were  shrivelled  on 
their  saddles,  rejecting  my  advice,  that  tliay 
should  get  off  and  walk. 

The  Persian  and  myself  talked  and  chatted 
away,  being  a  strange  medley  of  tongues,  which 
reniiered  the  conversation,  to  me,  at  least,  obscure. 
He  began  a  long  history  of  the  Mahomatan 
religion  ;  gradually  showing  that  Mahomet,  whoso 
infallibility  he  would  be  the  last  to  dispute,  bad 
never  meditated  his  religion  extending  to  cold 
countries  ;  that  liquor  was  properly  forbid^len  in 
hot  countries,  but  never  meant  to  extend  to  these 
colder  regions  ;    and  so  be  would  join  me   and 
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drink  the  half  bottle.  Passed  some  warm  mineral 
springs  bubbling  from  the  rock,  and  at  last  arrived 
at  the  khan,  a  large  low  building,  where  horses, 
cooking,  fire,  goats — all  were  housed  together.  My 
Persian  was  at  first  shy  ;  but  after  a  glass,  finding 
the  wine  to  his  taste,  he  forgot  his  reserve  ;  dined 
and  passed  the  evening  much  to  his  heart  s 
content. 

They  here  sow  the  com  and  then  plough  it  in  : 
the  thrashing  is  done  with  a  sharp  sledge,  the 
bottom  fiiU  of  sharp  projecting  flints.  The  Persian 
finished  the  evening  by  cheerful  songs,  and  at  last 
declared,  that  a  man  who  knew  how,  might  be 
happy  anywhere.  "  When  I  left  Tabriz,*'  he  said, 
*•  I  was  half  dead  with  grief.  How  was  I  to  live, 
how  to  pass  the  day,  where  to  spend  the  evening  1 
I  hated  Turks  and  Christians ;  now  here  I  am  in  a 
wretched  hovel,  with  a  horse  poking  his  nose-bag 
over  my  head,  sitting  with  a  Christian,  and  as 
happy  as  a  prince — ^all  by  the  magic  of  half  a  bottle 
of  wine.*'  He  did  not,  however,  exceed  proper 
bounds,  and  we  continued  excellent  friends  till  our 
roads  had  separate  ways. 

Eski  Alma  to  Bairbout,  nine  and  a  half  hours. 
Opposite  the  khan   was  a  tel,   placed  as  if   it 
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covered  a  fortress  to  guard  the  valley.  Passed 
another  khan  and  a  caravan  of  full  five  hundred 
horses  on  the  road  to  Persia,  laden  with  English 
goods.  The  road  still  lay  up  the  valley,  and 
was  excellent,  save  where  some  mountain  stream 
crossed  it  and  made  a  deep  swamp.  Sometimes  it 
crept  a  little  up  the  hill,  where  the  stream,  in 
its  rapid  course,  dashed  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  then,  with  graceful  bend,  swept 
back  to  its  green  bed — -for,  on  either  side  of  it 
was  a  bed  of  vegetation  and  trees.  The  bottom 
was  cultivated.  As  our  road  led  through  the 
bushes,  we  put  up  numbers  of  the  large  partridge, 
a  bird  as  big  as  a  full-sized  fowl.  One  of  these  I 
shot  with  my  pistol,  and  put  it  by  for  stuffing  ;  but 
the  cook  purloined,  and  we  ate  it  instead. 

Travelled  ttirough  much  the  same  scenery  all 
day :  now  the  mountains  were  lofty  and  fine,  now 
sandy  and  barren :  then  we  dipped  into  the  trees — 
huge  roses,  sloes,  cranberry,  and  wild  pears,  wild 
currant,  willow,  and  mountain  bamboo,  with  others 
whose  names  I  did  not  know.  The  hill  sides  were 
covered  with  dwarf  oak ;  here  and  there  up  small 
gorges  were  snug  sheltered  villages,  whose  chimneys 
sent  up  a  gratefiil,  fiiendly,  welcoming  smoke.  Met 
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several  large  caravans  resting,  the  packs  piled  in  a 
square.  They  formed  a  shelter  for  the  people, 
while  the  horses  stood  in  front  tethered  to  three 
ropes  stretched  along  to  iron  pegs,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square. 

A  road  ran  along  each  side  of  the  stream,  which 
was  crossed  here  and  there  by  rude  bridges :  a 
stone  pier  at  either  end  supported  two  beams, 
which  reached  across  at  a  distance  of  some  eight 
feet  from  each  other  ;  over  these  were  laid  sticks, 
and  over  these  mud  or  stones.  The  shepherds 
were  washing  their  sheep  and  goats,  after  which 
process  the  brutes  lay  in  the  sun,  and  magpies 
come  and  perform  the  part  of  an  animated  comb. 
Some  people  joined  me  who  clamorously  demanded 
fluce  ;  on  my  asking  what  claim  they  had,  they 
replied,  "  We  like  you  ;  we  loved  you  Franks,  and 
so  became  Roman  Catholics.^'  Pronouncing  the 
claim  inadmissible,  I  hurried  on. 

A  few  clumps  of  lofty  trees  appear  at  the  tmn 
of  the  valley,  and  by  our  side  mineral  waters  burst 
from  the  rock.  They  were  exactly  like  seltzer 
waters.  A  small  plain  opens,  gay  with  tents, 
grazing  horses,  piles  of  unthrashed  corn,  and  heaps 
of  packs,  with  the  bells  of  the  cattle  ringing,  as  they 
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brushed  off  the  flies  with  their  restless  heads. 
The  town  of  Bairbout  is  situated  in  a  round  valley 
of  the  mountains,  up  whose  sides  it  has  gradually 
crept  :  it  is  5300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
climate,  though  healthy,  is  severe,  with  great  cold 
in  winter  :  altogether,  it  is  the  neatest  town  I 
have  seen  in  Turkey.  The  river  of  the  same 
name  flows  through  its  centre,  making  verdure 
and  leaving  fruitful  gardens  behind  it  on  either 
bank.  These  occupy  the  bottom,  while  the  houses 
occupy  the  sides.  They  are  built  of  the  pale 
whitish  yellow  stone  from  the  rocks,  with  pretty 
verandahs  in  front,  and  balconies  :  each  house  has 
a  huge  chimney. 

On  the  height  to  the  eastward  is  the  castle, 
a  rude,  badly  built  fortress  of  immense  extent, 
surrounded  with  a  double  line  of  walls :  the 
inner  one  is  strengthened  by  towers  of  various 
size  and  shape :  little  now  but  the  outer  wall  is 
left.  The  sovereigns  of  Armenia  permitted  the 
Grenoese  to  establish  forts  through  their  territory 
to  the  Persian  frontier,  and  they  did  the  same, 
apparently,  to  Trebizond.  These  were  placed 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  apart.  Trebizond  was 
considered  tlie  first,  and  Byagid  the  last.     They 
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thus  secured  their  Persian  trade,  which  must  hare 
been  enormous  to  hare  repaid  such  an  outlay. 
The  forts  were  built  on  commanding  situations, 
and  were  extensive  enough  to  receive  the  caravan 
within  their  walls.  Bairbout  probably  owes  its 
fortress  to  this  ;  the  present  building  being  the 
more  ancient  one  repaired. 

I  rode  to  a  large  khan  :  the  outside  front 
formed  shops  facing  the  open  square  :  within  were 
magazines,  stores,  and  stables,  while  on  the  first 
floor  were  rooms  for  travellers,  and  a  cafe  for 
such  as  chose  to  lounge  there.  During  the  last 
war,  the  Russians  advanced  to  Bairbout :  here  a 
general  was  killed — how  I  do  not  know  ;  but  they 
say  in  some  tumult  brought  on  by  his  licentious 
misconduct.  For  this  the  civilised  Russians 
punished  the  town  with  barbarian  fury. 

The  bazaars  were  good,  as  Bairbout  is  the  capital 
of  the  neighbouring  districts  ;  and  it  was  interest- 
ing to  see  its  visitors,  who  came  from  the  unknown 
interior ;  fierce,  savage-looking  fellows  they  were. 
The  town  also  profits  much  by  the  transport  trade 
from  Trebizond  to  Persia.  Like  Hamath,  in  Syria, 
it  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  Turks,  who 
retire  here  to  enjoy  animal  life  uninterrupted  by 
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the  exaction  and  oppression  to  which  they  are 
subject  in  the  more  public  places. 

Bairbout  to  Balahor,  six  hours. — The  road  as- 
cended a  hill,  and  then  descending,  pertinaciously 
stuck  to  the  valley,  winding,  turning  wherever  it  led. 
The  hills,  whose  slope  was  west,  were  barren,  save 
a  few,  wretched,  dwarf  oaks.  The  eastern  slopes, 
that  caught  the  morning  sun,  were  beautifully 
clothed  with  green :  here  and  there  neat  bridges 
crossed  the  stream.  There  were  some  large  herds 
of  the  goats  from  which  the  tiftic  is  produced. 
About  three  hours  from  Bairbout,  while  traversing 
a  most  weary,  dreary  track  of  mountains,  met  a 
large  party  of  servants,  slaves,  and  baggage  horses. 
After  them  came  a  party  of  ladies,  veiled  in  the 
light  and  beauty-heightening  veil  of  Constan- 
tinople. After  we  had  passed  each  other  (to 
allow  of  which  I  rode  out  of  the  road  upon  the 
rocks),  a  messenger  returned  to  beg  I  would  pitch 
my  tent  and  allow  the  harem  to  rest  in  it,  as  they 
were  tired. 

The  prettiest  spot  in  that  ugliest  waste  was 
chosen ;  the  canvas  raised ;  carpets  spread,  cushions, 
&c. ;  and  we  retired  to  a  proper  distance.  Such 
things  as  I  possessed  were  sent ;  bonbons,  coffee, 
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sherbet ;  and  the  cook  set  to  work  to  cook  a  meal 
worthy  of  the  occasioiu  It  was  a  bore,  rather, 
aitting  oa  bare  rocks,  while  &ir  ladies  were  sitting 
alone  on  one's  soft  carpet ;  but  I  turned  my  back 
to  the  wall,  and  was  soon  deep  in  ''  Zimmerman  on 
SoUtude  ;*'  all  whose  philosophy,  however,  could 
not  prevent  my  often  looking  at  the  tent  In  the 
evening,  a  slave  came  and  invited  me  to  see  her 
mistress.  I  said, ''  But  I  had  better  not — ."  "  For 
whose  sake  V^  said  the  girl,  who  spoke  Arabic. 
"  For  your  own.*'  "  If  so,  pray  keep  your  tender 
self  out  of  all  danger  :  if  for  the  Khartoon's,  she 
asks  you«''  So  I  was  led  to  the  rock  near  which 
the  back  of  the  tent  stood,  and  let  in  at  a  dreadful 
rent  the  £air  occupants  had  made  in  the  wall. 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  three  ladies,  one 
of  whom  was  lying  down,  being  unwell.  They 
wore  the  light  thin  muslin  veil  of  Constantinople 
which  reveals  all,  heightened  rather  by  the  slight 
and  graceful  covering.  The  elder  one  thanked 
me  warmly  for  my  kindness  in  so  patiently 
waiting,  and  told  me  their  companion  had 
suffered  a  good  deal ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
tent,  they  should  have  had  tp  wait  by  the  road- 
side.    Sweetmeats  and  coffee  were  handed  round : 


Hm        (U)mmf^Arv)}9  with  mn  LAmm. 

I  fFTC^Acribed  for  the  fair  inrAlid,  whoft^  illness 
ftfforrlofl  a  |)rretoxt  for  unyoiling :  ire  remainefl 
tolkinf;  and  ntrioking  for  two  or  throe  hours,  and 
I  then  retired  much  pleaiied  with  my  nmt.  They 
were  the  wires  of  an  Ernin  Kfiendi,  who  occnpjed 
mimo  pfmt  at  Van«  Tlie  \&Am  talked  with  ftighf» 
c/f  (/miAtantinople^  its  beaiitiefi  and  its  pleasnreA ; 
and  witli  horror  of  their  long  jottrney,  (ft  Van  and  it« 
desolation,  Thi«  1  (?oiild  not  enter  into ;  they  wwe 
well  )>rod,  and  the  Turkish  language  came  sweetly 
from  their  soft  mimical  roice». 

The  yfjimgeftt  of  the  three  was  giving  a  descrip- 
ti<;Ti  (/f  the  steamer  and  the  Giaours^  who  seemed,  fts 
she  sfiid,  )>crit  oti  sinning,  for  they  were  not  c/mtent 
till  they  had  seen  (^y(!>ry  {nm  that  Wfts  teiled,  1 
suppose  my  gesttire  exhihited  some  impatienC/O  hi 
the  term,  for  she  immediately  apologised,  saying 
that  the  term  she  used  wss  the  one  she  hml  heard 
from  childhood,  "We  nsed  it  before  1  marrierl, 
thfrtigh  we  had  an  angel  with  ns  whom  we  lored  - 
and  her  we  called  'Oiaonr '  ottt  of  lore  ;  so  the  word 
in  my  mind  reminds  me  of  days  when  I  was  a 
child,  ftnd  of  her  1  lore  best ;  yeii  must  nci  be 
(4fende<l/'  1  stif7j>ose  she  meant  a  Oiristian  Greek, 
who  are  often  serrants  in  the  liarems  ;     or  eren  a 
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goTemess,  for  there  are  sereral  employed  at 
Constantinople. 

On  the  following  day  I  proceeded  on  my  road 
and  arrived  early  at  Melanchor,  having  passed  one 
large  Armenian  village  on  the  road  The  guest* 
room  was  exceUent,  with  glass  windows  :  we  draw 
near  to  civiUsation.  I  had  taken  a  new  cook,  an 
Armenian,  at  Erzeroum,  who  agreed  to  accompany 
me  to  Trebizond.  Visions,  when  I  hired  him,  came 
before  one  of  repasts  amidst  the  rocks ;  plate  and 
plenty  out  of  nothing.  For  several  days  I  had 
kept  my  temper,  though  greens  and  onions  pre- 
dominated in  every  dish.  This  day  I  sent  for  and 
abased  him  in  no  measured  terms.  No  sooner  had 
I  exhausted  my  eloquence,  than  he  quietly  retorted 
by,  *^  Ta  Bey  ;  I  cooked  for  a  bishop  and  pleased 
him  so  well  that  there  is  love  between  us.  Tou 
are  a  Christian :  surely,  what  a  Christian  bishop 
likes  is  good  enough  for  you." 

My  Persian  had  fallen  in  with  a  friend,  so  left 
me,  and  I  read  Gibbon  till  late.  Oh!  what  an 
invaluable  treasure  is  such  a  book  on  a  journey — 
splice  de  resistance ;  when  finished,  (no  easy  work,) 
there  is  but  to  begin  again.  Many  is  the  shady 
side  of  a  rock ;   many  the  cave,  the  wood,  the 
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dosort,  tho  palaco,  housOi  inn,  khan,  shed^  ho  has 
convortod  for  mo  into  tho  ploasant  study  ;  many 
tho  weary  hour  ho  has  onlivonod,  tho  ill  mood  he 
has  driven  away.  Just  previous  to  reaching 
Malackoo,  passed  a  small  conical  hill  from  which 
ran  about  fifty  mineral  springs.  They  here  cease 
to  muzzle  tho  ox  whon  ho  treads  tho  corn. 

liolahor  to  Visnoroik,  two  hours.  Tho  morning 
piercingly  cold,  and  ovon  the  huge  shoep-skin  coat 
was  of  no  avail.  A  good  walk,  however,  restored 
warmth ;  and  as  tho  sun  rose  higher,  tho  cold 
disai)peared.  Up  a  dreary  valley :  tho  hills  on 
each  side  bare  and  dusty.  This,  however,  coasod; 
and  we  entered  a  fine  mountain  track,  tho  road 
a  laborious  ascent.  But  that  was  tho  horses' 
affair ;  cultivation,  villages,  and  pine  forests,  filled 
in  with  hazel,  hanging  picturesquely.  About  seven 
or  eight  caravans  on  their  road  to  Persia.  Mot  a 
large  caravan  of  donkeys,  laden  with  iron :  one 
poor  wretch  slipped,  sli])])ed,  and  then  wont 
somerseting  over,  falling  with  a  crash  into  tho 
bushes  far  beneath.  Tlio  pooplo  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment  and  then  went  on.  "  Mashallah  I  '* 
and  they  thought  no  moro  about  it.  Arrived 
early  at   Vesnoreik,    a  fine   village    with    largo 
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gardens  occapjing  both  sides  of  a  ralley ;  the 
houses  of  stone.  It  was  pretty,  in  the  evening,  to 
see  the  flocks  trooping  home — the  goats  leaping 
from  rock  to  rode,  appearing  and  disappearing  on 
the  jnne-covered  mountains ;  now  springing  down 
the  steep  sides,  and  then  skipping  across  the 
Tall^  to  their  homes ;  the  sheep  hurrying  up  the 
bottom  from  the  green  pastures  with  rapid  steps, 
fi^owed  by  the  cows,  who  slowly  and  sedately 
IcHied  to  their  homes. 

I  went  to  bed  early,  but  was  hardly  making  my 
first  torn,  when  angry  voices  in  the  next  room 
awoke  me.  Finding  they  grew  louder,  and  that 
my  loud  cries  were  disregarded,  I  dressed  and  went 
oat :  I  then  could  hear  my  servants  engaged  in 
angry  altercation*  As  they  seemed  out-numbered, 
and  the  poor  cook's  voice  sounded  much  as  if 
somebody  was  throttling  him,  I  pushed  in.  A  dim 
wick  burning  in  oil  was  the  only  light  in  a  large 
low  place,  the  frir  greater  part  of  which  was  frill  of 
cattle.  In  a  raised  comer  railed  ofl*,  were  about 
twenty  men«  My  servants  were  standing  in  the 
comer,  and  a  great  big  fellow  had  the  cook  down, 
grasping  his  throat  with  one  hand  and  hitting  him 
over  the  forehead  with  the  other.     He,  however, 


raUinmul  Uim,  ^  I  nifimai'tal  and  iurtiM  to  tliie 
KmU,  or  Uatul  infiu,  who  wm  fitting  cj^uii^tly  bjr^ 
I  douuindoil  Ihxi  n^aiu/u  of  «(tu;h  Mtranga  <mi4iiet. 
Ha  Nliruggi[^4  hiM  nhouhlorHf  md  ouo  or  I  wo  of  Uiie 

Tha  man  who  UhA  hmUm  Dm  cjfok  Again  hid  )iit>i/l 
of  lUin,  on  whldi  I  Hiriutk  him  with  my  ft*t : 
It  wai*  a  h^^autjful  blow,  coolly  and  ^klih^trately 
plant^^d ;  It  caught  hln^  ju«t  nfi'lcr  the  jaw,  an'l 
^cnt  him  ^m/i^hing  throngh  tho  railings  anu^ng  t\m 
cattle,  Thcro  wa«  a  good  deal  of  talking ;  hut  th<^ 
p«o)>l«  gra^Iually  diHju^rwcd  o%(Uii^t  om  mtm,  who 
waM  kUtki*4  oiit,  and  the  door  aUmtid  and  locla^d, 

Vcwfjcrcik  to  Ktarve/  Jiaghay  Jn  tfic  morning 
my  heart  hiid  ^juit^^  forgiven  or  forgotUm  iUa  row 
of  tlu*  previoiw  night,  We  paid  our  re/^k/ming 
and  «tart/^d,  rro^jeeding  fwronn  tfie  open  wpa/je  in 
front  of  tlie  village,  we  enti^red  a  narrow  lane 
with  high  hank»  and  a  wall  on  either  hUIo,  The 
^trvantM  In^i  riot  motinU^d,  and  J  wai»  quietly 
smoking  my  <?igar,  Ah  I  rode,  Hoom  Urn  yard« 
behind,  the  Kiah  pa^^d  me  rinming,  atid  going 
t^i  the  hea/imo^t  l<or«e  «U>pped  Idm,  Thia  wa^ 
a  wiinnnary  pror^eeding,  m  I  toll  him  to  let  go, 
ending  Abdallah,  my  be«t  servant,  Ut  make  him, 
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On  the  servant's  approach  he  ran,  and  several 
*  others  who  had  joined  him  now  rushed  on  the 
poor  cook,  wrenched  from  him  a  long  pipe-stick 
of  mine ;  and  throwing  him  down,  began  to  beat 
hun  most  severely.  The  muleteer,  a  Turk,  made 
me  a  low  salaam,  seized  a  saddle-bag,  and  running 
up  the  bank  jumped  over  the  wall :  the  others 
also  disappeared. 

Had  I  then  all  this  time  held  back  from  the 
fray?  Unfortunately,  or  rather,  perhaps,  fortu- 
nately, I  had  no  weapon.  My  pistols  were  in  a 
saddle-bag  on  another  horse;  my  sword  with 
Abdallah,  and  I  had  only  a  small  vine-stick  in  my 
hand.  As  they  rushed  at  the  cook  I  tried  to  make 
my  horse  go  up  to  him  :  the  brute  was  not  a  fiery 
one ;  but  my  purpose  was  forestalled  ;  for  we  were 
seized ;  and  about  three  men  at  each  leg  com- 
menced pulling  at  me.  Had  they  been  unanimous 
I  should  have  soon  fallen ;  but  they  pulled  from 
either  side,  grasping  my  leather  trousers.  One 
blow  convinced  me  my  stick  was  a  rotten  one  ;  so 
I  struck  vigorously  at  their  faces  with  my  fists, 
inflicting  several  very  pretty  wounds.  At  last,  one 
of  my  arms  was  captured.  The  Kiah  attacked  me 
in  the  rear  with  his  long  knife  ;  this  I  parried,  he 
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merely  cutting  at  my  head:  I  got,  however,  a 
chop  on  the  finger  that  flent  the  blood  about  freely* 

Abdallah,  poor  fellow,  came  to  my  amttance, 
and  the  hor»e  falling,  I  was  freo  for  a  moment,  which 
I  employed  in  pointing  first  point  at  a  sarage 
felloVs  eye,  who  fell  back  bathed  in  his  blood, 
and  yelling  with  pain.  I  got  my  pistols  also,  and 
the  contest  would  have  assumed  a  more  interesting 
and  intimate  character,  for  about  sixty  people 
had  assembled  with  cummers,^  reaping-hooks, 
and  stones.  The  cook  took  his  beating  like  a  martyr, 
on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped.  Abdallah 
stood  by  me  like  a  man,  though  he  would  not 
draw  the  sword,  observing  if  he  did,  they  would 
kill  us.  To  which  I  replied,  "  It  did  seem  pro- 
bable ;  but  we  would  have  some  of  them  first  f ' 
and  thus  we  stood,  I  covering  the  Kiah  with  my 
formidable  Mantons,  while  he  remained,  one  hand 
elevated,  grasping  a  huge  stone,  the  other  clasping 
a  cargo  for  further  use  to  his  breast. 

We  remained  in  this  posture  some  time. 
Abdallah  meanwhile  drove  off  the  horses,  and 
there  remained  the  cook  and  myself  amidst  the 
yelling  bnites ;  the  cattle  having  made  good  their 

*  Tti«  tiatno  giYcm  to  th«  long  kn}tM  worn  by  th«  nAtivM, 
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retreat^  a  great  mancettTre,  I  considered  how  I 
eoold  effect  the  flame.  My  horse  would  not  back 
gracefiilly^  so  there  I  remained  At  last  a  man  in 
the  rear  threw  a  stone  which  hit  me  on  my  hat : 
then  tiiey  yelled  and  came  on.  I  grasped  my 
weapon,  resolved  to  make  good  erery  shot^  when 
the  two  Turks  I  hare  before  mentioned  came  bacL 
They  tore  their  hair,  rared,  swore;  invoked, 
prayed ;  pushed.    A  parley  was  sounded,  hearing 


It  was  then  agreed,  on  their  parts,  that  I  should 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  be  allowed  to 
proceed*  This  I  refused,  saying,  it  was  not  for 
the  money,  but  no  dogs  should  force  me  to  do 
what  I  did  not  like :  then  again  there  was  row, 
TOWS,  curses,  roarings :  at  last  one  of  the  Turks 
polled  out  a  handful  of  money  and  said,  ^  Take 
that."^  This  upset  me,  so  I  pulled  out  mine, 
and  holding  out  my  hand  said,  ^^  Come  and  take  ; 
the  rest  of  you,  bear  witness ;  for  if  I  live,  I  will 
be  revenged  on  you  when  I  arrive  at  Trebizond.'^ 
None  now  would  take  it ;  the  Eaiah  observing  I 
should  perhaps  shoot  him,  or  break  his  &ce,  as  I 
had  d<me  the  others  who  had  come  near  me. 
"^Very  likely,  Ya  Kaiab,  for  you  have  smashed 
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my  finger,  and  I  have  not  hurt  you  so/'    At  last 
I  was  led  ofi*  between  my  two  friends,  and  the 
cook,  rising  from  his  knees,  followed  submissively. 
Prom  here,  though  twelve  or  fourteen  hours^ 
distance  from   the    sea,  we    obtained  our  first 
view  of  it.     From  our  great  height  the  clouds 
appeared  below  it.     To  me,  for  many  long  years  a 
wanderer  on  its  surface,  and  years  when  the  senses 
are  keenest  and  impressions  deepest,  the  sea  ever 
appears  a  home.    It  may  be  a  distant  ocean  ;   it 
may  be  a  foreign  shore ;  but  near  it,  by  it,  I  feel 
safe  and  as  if  by  the  side  of  my  own.     With  such 
feeUngs,  well  do  I  imagine  the  joy,  the  feeling  of 
deliverance,  of  transport,  with  which  the  harassed 
body  of  Greeks  welcomed  its  appearance — "  The 
sea !  the  sea  Y'  Xenophon  says,  they  arrived  at  the 
holy  mountain  called  Troches.     As  soon  a^  the 
men  who  were  in   the  vanguard  ascended   the 
mountain  and  saw  the  sea,  they  gave  a  great 
shout,  which,  when  Xenophon  and  those  in  the 
rear  beard,  they  thought  a  new  enemy  had  attacked 
them  in  the  front.    The  noise  still  increasing  aa 
they  came  nearer,  and  the  men,  as  fast  as  they 
came  up  running  to  those  who  still  continued 
shouting,  their  voices  swelled  with  their  numbers. 
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SO  that  Xenophon,  thinking  something  more  than 
ordinary  had  happened,  mounted  on  horseback 
and,  taking  with  him  Lysius  and  his  horse,  rode 
ap  to  their  assistance  ;  and  presently  they  heard 
the  soldiers  calling  out, ''  The  seal  the  sea  I''  When 
they  had  all  come  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
they  embraced  one  another,  and  also  their  generals 
and  captains  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  It  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  from  thence  to  the  sea  was 
fire  days'  march  (seventeen  parasangs).  They 
reached  the  sea  at  Trebizond  —  and  feeling  at 
home,  celebrated — 

AXfJM  iroSwKcnyy  9urK0v  axoirra  waXfiy, 

In  seven  hours  we  reached  the  small  village  of 
Stargey  Boghay,  a  collection  of  lodging  khans. 
"  Aibea  na  Darud, — there  is  no  harm  done,*'  cried 
the  Persian,  as  he  cut  splints  for  my  finger,  which 
was  broken,  and  sat  down  to  dinner.  "  Ah,''  he 
said,  *'  you  English  are  an  odd  people  :  now  I  am 
a  great  fire-eater,  but  I  never  make  a  row  when 
the  odds  are  against  me.  Stretch  your  legs  no 
further  than  the  size  of  your  carpet." 

Stargey  Boghay  to  Dfeviglek,  seven  and  a  half 
hours. — ^Leaving  early,  wo  met  a  flock  of  sheep 
with  ordinary  tails,  dogs  in  wool.    Do  tho  Christians 

f2 
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eat  these  ?  and  they  formed  the  subject  of  conyer- 
sation  for  some  time. 

After  two  hours  of  dreary  mountains,  we  entered 
upon  the  loveliest  scenery  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
ride  through — ^the  country  of  tiie  Gebrige.  Their 
mountains  are  lofty,  and  even  the  pass,  &r  from 
the  summit  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  is  8000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountain  tops,  wild  and 
grand,  were  clothed  in  angry  wintry  clouds  which, 
lifting  ever  and  anon,  revealed  for  a  moment  the 
great  heights  they  had  so  jealously  covered.  Rock, 
glen  and  valley  varied  the  scene  ;  while  the  road 
was  shaded,  and  the  hill  sides  clothed  by  beech  in 
all  its  natural  beauty  of  tinted  variety ;  by  moun- 
tain pine,  by  tropic  sycamore,  and  flower-laden 
laburnum.  While  all  above  was  lofty,  grand,  and 
magnificent,  the  soft  valleys  below  lay  basking  in 
sunshine,  the  golden  com  moving  in  the  breeze. 

Cottages  were  sprinkled  over  the  whole ;  pretty 
rustic  habitations  of  planks,  with  sloping  roofs. 
Here  one  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ; 
there  a  few  sheltered  in  a  glen ;  there,  on  a  sunny 
knoll,  here  in  a  shaded  nooL  Many  were  built 
also  of  stones  loosely  piled  into  walls  ;  a  pent  roof 
of  clinkers  covered  them  in.   The  keeping  the  roof 
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on  seemed  an  affair  of  difficulty,  for  the  waUs, 
loose,  offered  no  hold  for  the  rafters  ;  so  the  edges 
were  piled  with  heavy  stones.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  large,  and  had  windows  and  verandahs : 
some  were  placed  most  picturesquely,  and,  swathed 
in  creepers,  reminded  one  of  Swiss  scenery,  as  it 
is  represented,  not  as  it  is.  But  I  might  fill  pages 
with  description ;  and  had  not  the  bad  roads 
proved  the  reality,  and  horses  slipping,  floundering 
and  falling  over  the  muddy  road,  convinced  me  it 
was  no  dream,  I  should  have  believed  the  whole  a 
cheat  of  fancy,  to  conciliate  me  for  the  many 
injuries  she  had  done  me. 

The  roads  being  much  used,  and  only  earth, 
were  now  girth  deep  in  mud,  and  in  places  almost 
impassable.  The  road  was  along  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  so  the  whole  drama  of  life  was  acted 
beneath  our  feet  in  the  valleys.  Com  rose  in 
frequent  patches,  or  ripe  Indian  corn  in  the  shel- 
tered places.  Here  girls  were  attending  the  cattle, 
crossing  the  rich  and  luxuriant  pasturage. 

The  dress  of  the  women  was  much  like  that  of 
the  Armenian  women ;  nor  did  they  seem  anxious 
to  veil ;  and  I  saw  some  gbls,  worthy  nymphs  of 
such  sceneiy.     The  men  were  fine  robust  fellows, 
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irith  a  rery  Grecian  cMi  of  count43nanee  and  manly 
independence  in  tlieir  licaring,  light  liaired*  and 
black  eyed.  They  neemed  indiMtriouis,  for  those 
who  were  lounging  about  liad  yam,  and  worker! 
vigorotMly,  knitting  stockings ;  an  odd  occupation 
for  a  great  he  creature  armed  to  the  teeth. 

The  girb»  m  I  have  sai^l,  are  strikingly  pretty, 
but  soon  &de  ;  t^nl,  hard  field  toil,  early  marriage, 
and  bad  foo<l,  soon  take  tlie  beauty  from  tlieir 
checks,  and  the  upriglit  perfection  from  tlieir 
forms. 

We  now  came  on  the  Jurme  Su,  the  rirer  of 
Trebizond,  whose  course  we  were  to  follow  till  it 
fell  into  the  sea  and  we  into  the  Quarantine, 
This  country  was  fermerly  held  by  a  number  of 
Deri  Beys,  many  of  ancient  femilies,  who  ruled 
like  independent  princes,  ministering  sadly ;  some- 
times acknowledging  the  Porto,  and  seeking  fiivour 
with  the  Sultan;  at  others  o[)enly  defying  his 
autliority.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  however,  gradually 
cut  down,  one  by  one,  these  tall  flowers,  and  now 
nothing  remains  of  them  but  tlie  ruins  of  tlieir 
stronglir^Ids,  forming  picturesque  sites  on  mountain 
to[is  or  other  A4lvantageous  iMnlh.  Tlie  [icfiple 
liave  been  great  gainern,  and  now  are  quiet  and 
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peaceable — at  least,  as  much  so  as  their  neighbours. 
Khans  in  plenty  lined  the  road :  all  spoke  a  great 
traffic — shops  here  and  there,  where  Indian  com, 
bread,  unripe  peas,  and  grease,  seemed  the  principal 
commodities.  After  six  hours,  which  passed  hke 
moments,  arrived  at  Djerijlik,  and  put  up  at  the 
guest  house.  Over  it  is  the  large  house  of  one 
of  the  former  Deri  Beys,  and  inhabited  by  his 
relations.  The  descendants  of  these  men  are  often 
found  now,  generally  idle  and  vicious,  subsisting 
on  charity ;  and  the  peoples'  respect  for  his 
gentility,  a  claim  allowed  in  most  countries  except 
England  perhaps :  we  are  too  civilised,  too  far 
removed  from  nature  to  admit  an  almost  natural 
claim. 


Hi  VIMIT  ritUM   A  CittKAT  MAK. 


OHAPTBE  X, 

}M^I«m  IM  wo  [rrMf^^d    VftAmhU  Vmm/ii§t  of  iHo  Ai»<ii#f<t  Qitm*\^  ^ 

Xu\Mi(Mi  Hamfm  in  Um  ywed  of  i\m  iim^mUm  -  ikp^yum^  Wli«i 
ilmy  e/^tftJ»^-  Nttiiv©  Miw'«lm«t#  Now  lUm^-lAhtmpttvH  mfiitUtyt^ 
ttpoo  li--(>f  witom  &innium(\^T\w\¥  W§^m-^TMf  UimmiUm 
A^finfi  Work  DmtvipiUm  (4  Tf«)4»ot*4  -(jmmiry  ^rottiwl  \i  -AfrtO* 
ri^sA^ft  Mi^Mi^mArM*  i»  '^fMm\\A^-\>\ii^\\My  of  4kiiH/^ii^l»ioi(  tt»o 
Hootf^-  KamM  4M»|ip4iMt4o4  t^  tfioir  luv/^^i}4tf}#^Am}4o  imi%\mi,^ 
-Jfy  wltoiii  l^wi  «t*Mk«n  -  Ito  ttiifob«fJ«««  Word#--Tl^o  Pa^Imi  ottWw 
to  jmoUU  tt»o«o  w)io  lm4  m}*itt«o4  io#  -  VWt  io  il^  Piwh*-  -fiottrt  of 
tko  M«mi,  iw»4  wtMit  it  wmUJflwi-  Mottt»t*tJn  J)^*g»-  Tho  PrtAf»A«-Hte 
^Afly  t/ife  ftH4  ltow4«Uoo»j«o»  l>o«orlj^tio»i  <^  t)M»  M/wjtto— TfoW- 
»oij4  lt<i»wy---A^oottiii  of  ii  )tf  %m(i^)um-  l^woily  NAtflo*  «4#^Mi^t 
itt  tlw  ISttrtfr-  Jktl»#  -Aoti<^i*liy  of  Trttl/l*5^*it/i  -^i1i#  I*ort  -  J^^u'ly  His- 
tory of  Tt'**Wj«}^;«4  -  Httltoo  Mohwooi  ftwt  (^m»tt«»tt#  -  (io^/rj^o  *^  Ti'O' 
l4«w?tt4----tlofol«m  of  I)i*vi4  (i*/tt»»wmA--=^lvu>}ii»tftn-=A<Wf<4H*i  of  i)«« 

Di%nuu%  to  Trobi;sond,  nix  houri,  The  whole 
dwtttuco  from  Br^orouin  w  ftfty-oight  houw.  In 
the  ovonitig,  the  groat  trmn  who  livod  in  tho  big 
houn^o  camo  down  and  paid  mo  a  rii^it  Ho  wai» 
rathor  outraged;  for  tho  whole  party,  ^rvanti, 
J^ori^ian  attach^  to  tho  ornban^y,  and  «oIf,  woro  out 
in  the  Htreot  of  tho  nniall  village,  trying  to  catch 
»ome  very  wild  fowl*  to  convert  into  dinner,  and 
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he  stopped  short  in  horror  as  the  Persian  knocked 
one  over  adroitly  with  his  cap.  We  entered  the 
room,  and,  sitting  down,  made  the  usual  bows  and 
salaams.  The  great  man  was  badly  dressed,  and 
smoked  a  wretched  pipe,  yet  as  proud  as  if  he  had 
invented  the  electric  Ught,  which  is  enough  to  be 
proud  of.  After  a  Uttle  conversation,  he  turned 
to  the  Persian,  and  asked  me  who  he  was.  The 
blood  of  the  Mode  was  up,  and  he  said,  "  I  am 
one  whom  his  sovereign,  the  king  of  kings,  has 
honoured ;  and  though  perhaps  catching  fowls  is 
not  a  noble  occupation,  I  must  dine ;  and  there- 
fore X  did  it,'*  In  the  evening  I  returned  the  visit, 
which  the  Persian  would  not. 

Djerijlik  is  a  small  village,  containing  a  few 
khans,  farriers,  and  shops.  At  the  back  was  a 
pretty  church,  now  a  mosque.  The  day  was 
gloomy  and  threatening ;  but  this,  if  possible, 
enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  for  as  the  eye 
rested  with  anxiety  on  a  rain-charged  cloud,  it 
drew  up  and  revealed  a  valley  lovelier  for  the 
mysterious  veil  that  concealed  it.  The  peaks 
also   showed    at    intervals,     calm,    as  it    were, 
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above  the  storm,  whose  fury  broke  beneath 
them. 

Ciyilisation  draweth  nigh  :  meat  hangs  in  the 
shops  :  calicoes,  cottons,  cumber  counters  ;  yowourt 
is  being  weighed  with  English  steelyards^  and 
horror  overpowered  me  as  man,  nay  men,  passed 
me  smoking  cigarettes.  The  rain  poured  in  tor- 
rents, and  forced  us  to  shelter  in  a  balcony,  fiill 
facing  the  storm.  It  was  worth  a  wetting  to  see 
such  wonderful  works  of  God  and  Nature's  hands. 
As  soon  as  it  cleared  up,  we  continued  our  routo ; 
the  road  frightful,  and  the  horses  fell  repeatedly, — 
a  process  that  did  no  good  to  the  baggage  or  them- 
selves. The  mountains  lowered  as  they  neared 
the  sea ;  so,  though  Trebizond  did  not  show,  I 
pressed  on — or  rather  slid  on — ^and  at  last,  from  the 
hill-top  above  it,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  town 
beneath  our  feet. 

Probably,  the  Greeks  arrived  to  the  east  of  the 
road  I  took ;  as  having  to  cross  rivers,  the  geogra- 
phy cannot  otherwise  be  reconciled.  Mr.  Brant, 
while  at  Erzeroum,  pointed  out  to  me  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  hilb  assaulted  by  the  Greeks 
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(Book  iv.  sec.  7),  and  showed  me  how  perfectly  it 
agreed  with  the  modem  Pars.  This  great  diver- 
sioii  to  the  eastward  may  account  for  their  not 
having  touched  on  Lake  Van.  The  mountain 
ranges  running  east  and  west»  a  force  would  natu- 
rally prefer  turning  their  flanks  to  climbing  over 
theuL  Then,  he  would  go  east  or  west ;  having 
already  found  the  west  shut  by  the  river,  he  had 
but  the  east  open. 

The  latter  part  of  the  road  I  have  just  travelled 
orer  mth  the  reader,  is  classic  ground,  where  every 
qx)t  is  hallowed  by  tradition  or  history ;  where 
each  place  almost  is  as  well  known  by  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  as  unknown  by  the  accounts  of  the 
modems.  The  Colchians  are  the  immortal  heroes 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  their  origin 
alone  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Dionysius  and 
Peri^etes,  also  Herodotus,  make  them  of  Egyptian 
descent: 

KoKxoi  rtueraewri  fieni^MSts  Aeyvwroio 
Kov^wov  eyyuf  €OPr€s, 

Herodotus  says  they  settled  here  at  the  time  of 
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Honontrte,  olthor  by  hin  ordar,  or  tliAt  tlw^y  were 
unwilling  to  f(41ow  him  further.  IIo  grauuJii  thf/^j 
AAnortlon  on  difforont  faati.  The  on§  grmt  ona  of 
(jU'cumeiHlon  I«  now  margo4  In  tho  rites  of  Inkm  ; 
and  thoy  have  received  too  mueh  addition  of  Greek 
blood  to  admit  of  tracing  a  genuine  Ukonoii  to  th^ 
Bgyptlann, 

Trobbond.-=The  road  doNconded  the  hlgU 
mountain  timt  ovorlookii  the  town  ;  and  if  it  wan 
up  thin  tlmt  the  Greekn  raced  when  celebrating 
thoir  games,  no  wonder  they  could  ascer^d  only  at 
a  walk.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  badneni  of  t\m 
road,  we  ha<l  to  ejieounter  huge  mmfiQH  of  niom, 
blasted  ft'om  the  rock  to  form  the  new  road  now 
in  progruMS,  We  slipped  quietly  down,  the  bag- 
gage far  behind,  for  I  was  ratlier  in  hopes  of  getting 
in  urwbserved,  and  evading  the  hw  which  sentences 
me  to  nine  days  of  purification,  for  no  earthly  pur- 
pose except  that  I  had  come  from  a  town  that  wm 
healthier  tlian  Trebl^ond,  However,  I  was  caught, 
A  dirty 'looking  fellow  murmured  '*  quarantine  ;  *' 
we  were  led,  like  contrabai^d  articles,  through 
by-streets  and  along  sewers,  as  if  they  wished 
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to  give  one  the  plague  as  an  excuse  for  such  non- 
sense, and  finally,  deposited  in  the  Quarantine, 
where  the  two  Osmanlees  and  the  baggage  soon 
joined  us. 

The  Persian  evaded  it ;  and,  as  the  Turks  com- 
plained of  this  to  me,  and  talked  of  speaking  about 
it,  I  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the  maxim  of 
Rochefoucault — "  Dans  I'adversit^  de  nos  meilleurs 
amis,  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque  chose  qui 
ne  nous  ddplait  pas.'' — This  is  a  fault  of  all  man- 
kind.    As  Swift  says — 

**  To  all  my  foes,  dear  fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts ;  but  never  to  my  friend. 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst" 

The  doctor,  an  Italian,  came  and  offered  me 
every  kindness,  in  spite  of  which  I  existed  the  rest 
of  the  day  very  hungry,  and  finally  went  to  bed 
dinnerless.  The  Quarantine  is  situated  on  a  point 
sUghtly  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  is  the  best 
situation  in  Trebizond.  It  was  built  by  a  former 
Pasha,  as  his  residence ;  but  calumny  carried  the 
tale  to  Stamboul  that  he  was  fortifying  the  place 
preparatory  to  rendering  himself  independent ;  so 
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he  vfBM  commanded  to  render  his  account  in  person 
at  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  consiBts  of  a  huge  tower 
with  other  buildings,  and  a  most  ricketty  verandah, 
on  the  landward  side,  to  walk  on.  Without,  ib  a 
large  court,  where  the  trade  caravans,  &c.,  rest 
My  room  was  comfortable,  dirty,  and  reeking  with 
smells,  with  windows  all  round,  and  a  noble  view 
of  sea,  town,  and  the  distant  lovely  mountains  of 
Circassia,  concerning  which  one  could  weave  stories 
about  Schamel  Bey,  warriors,  bright  armour, 
brighter  eyes,  soft  women,  and  stern,  free  men. 

The  quarantine  at  Trebizond  is  a  quarantine 
to  guard  against  Persian  maladies ;  so  you  ride 
all  through  Turkey  to  perform  a  quarantine  at  the 
end  of  it.  The  board  at  Constantinople  perhaps 
can  explain  it,  which  I  own  I  cannot.  Our  consul 
visited  me,  as  also  the  consul  at  Batum,  who  baa 
permission  to  reside  here  during  the  summer 
months, — a  residence  at  Batum  being  impossible. 

Meals  now  became  necessary.  I  threatened  the 
consul ;  it  produced  no  result ;  but  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  name,  repeated  loudly  and  often,  caused  the 
man  to  retire.     He  returned  with  a  higher  fiinc^ 
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tionarj,  who  at  last  got  an  Italian  innkeeper.  The 
fellow  entered  the  room,  and,  bowing  politely,  said 
^'  Grood  night"  Now  it  was  noon,  and  I  still  in 
bed,  so  I  thought  it  a  bad  joke, — a  jest  at  my  indo- 
lence,— ^and  I  was  preparing  a  sharp  speech,  when 
I  found  it  was  only  his  perverted  knowledge  or 
English ;  for  he  next  uttered  "  Good-bye ;  I  come/' 
He  was,  as  I  subsequently  found  out,  one  of  that 
numerous  class  of  men  who  know  all  languages, 
and  can  be  understood  ih  none.  During  the  time 
our  contract  lasted,  we  spoke  a  mixture  of  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Arabic,  Maltese,  and 
Turkish. 

The  yard  below  was  always  fiill  of  life,  caravans 
coming,  caravans  going.  The  Persian  grooms  took 
excellent  care  of  their  horses,  and  each  day  removed 
the  pack-saddle  always  kept  on,  and  currycombed 
their  beasts.  Their  horses  were  larger  than  the 
Turkish,  but  hardly  so  well  made,  nor  apparently 
so  strong.  The  value  of  them  may  be  here,  where 
there  is  a  great  demand,  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds. 
It  astonished  me  how  few  of  them  were  sore- 
backed  ;  hardly  one  even  was  rubbed.     In  Arabia 
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ftnd  Turkey,  ainotig  ono  hundred  you  will  hardly 
find  ono  that  is  not,  and  seriously  so.  Tho  weight, 
the  heat,  and  the  ctimbrousness  of  the  pack-saddle 
taken  into  consideration,  it  can  hardly  bo  otherwise, 

Tho  caravans  continue  arriving ;  there  are  full 
two  thousand  horses  in  the  court,  and  more  out- 
side. They  arrive  with  tombac,  silk,  galls,  yellow 
berries,  safflower,  from  Persia ;  teflik,  from  Erze- 
roum ;  alum  and  copper  from  the  mines  in  tho 
interior.  On  the  following  day  they  load  with 
goods  deposited  here  by  the  steamers, — English 
mnnufacturcd  goods,  Belgian  and  Swiss  chintzes, 
nankeens,  &c. ;  beer  and  champagne  for  Georgia ; 
iron  for  the  finer  works ;  English  tin ;  German 
stool,  glass,  and  hardware. 

Native  merchants  conduct  tho  greater  part  of 
the  trade,  gradually  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Englishman  and  foreigner.  They  have  agents 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  on  the  Continent, 
and,  in  fact,  can  do  it  cheaper.  The  English  mer- 
chants,  say  they,  ie,  tho  native,  will  not  mind  doing 
a  dirty  thing,  evading  tho  customs,  &c.;  but  the  fact 
is,  they  can  live  upon  less.    The  foreigner  must  live 
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comfortably,  and  has  expensive  clerks  ;  the  native 
has  his  own  connexions,  who  serve  him  for  almost 
anything,  and  he  himself  is  content  to  live  on  little, 
and  therefore  gains,  not  spends. 

Thanks  to  my  kind  firiends,  the  quarantine  passed 
rapidly,  and  I  took  up  my  residence  at  the  consul's 
house, — a  fine  new  building  lately  finished  for  the 
Austrian  consul,  who  died.  The  same  evening 
walked  to  see  the  new  road  now  making.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works  came  himself  to  super- 
intend it,  and  is  now  gone  inland  to  survey  and  lay 
down  the  line  of  it ;  and  he  (Ismael  Pasha)  seems 
interested  in  making  a  creditable  job  of  it.  A  sum 
of  money  has  been  devoted  to  it, — ^the  Turks  being 
at  last  aware  that  if  a  better  road  is  not  soon  made, 
they  will  lose  the  whole  of  the  Persian  transport 
trade,  and  its  large  revenue, — ^the  Russians  having 
begun  a  road,  which  would  soon  have  drained  this 
of  its  commerce. 

Four  thousand  men  are  said  to  be  employed ; 
probably  two,  however,  would  be  more  correct. 
Many  of  these  are  refugees  and  foreigners, 
Germans,  who  are  employed  as  blasters,  and  in  the 
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higher  branches  of  the  work  :  they  receive  seven 
piastres  (U,  id.)  per  diem.  The  wliole  is  under  the 
direction  of  German  engineers,  Several  hundreds 
of  labourers,  Arnoots  and  Boumellans,  have  arrived 
by  steamer  from  Constantinople ;  these  receive  four 
piastres,  or  abont  fi^rf,  per  diem.  The  rest,  labour- 
ers fi'om  the  surrounding  districts, — ^ftne  athletic- 
looking  fellows,  receive  one  piastre,  or  2^rf,  per  diem, 
and  a  good  allowance  of  bread.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, work,  as  sailors  would  say,  "  with  a  will/' 

The  road,  so  far  au  it  ha«  gone, — a  mile,  per- 
haps,— ^is  well  made.  A  deep  bottom  of  blocks  of 
stone,  form  a  lasting  and  good  foundation  ;  smaller 
pieces  of  stone  over  this,  and  earth  to  fill  in  the 
spaces  ;  walls  on  either  side  to  support  it,  wltere 
it  rises  above  the  level,  and  a  paved  footpath  on 
either  side, — a  very  needless  expenditure.  The 
cost  (taking  in  tlie  sum  that  will  be  eaten)  will  be 
Uttle  sliort  of  three  hundred  thousand  poundis. 
The  same  would  have  ahnost  made  a  railway. 
The  blasting  and  difficulty  are  all  at  the  beginning  ; 
and  if  it  is  only  completed  to  Bairbout,  an  immense 
advantage  will  have  been  gained,  as  the  rest  of 
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the  road  is  plain,  and,  consequently,  comparatively 
good  and  easy. 

The  workmen  lighten  their  labour  by  music. 
A  man  accompanied  them  a^  they  carried  and 
deposited  the  stones,  playing  on  a  species  of  rude 
violoncello,  and  bag-pipes  with  one  bag,  while  a 
third  played  a  flageolet.  The  men  often  joined  in 
with  their  voices,  in  wild  harmonious  music.  They 
were  encamped  under  the  green  government  tents, 
and  doctors  were  there  to  attend  the  sick  and  hurt. 
Many  were  wounded  by  their  own  ignorance  or 
awkwardness ;  for  mines  were  sprung  here  and 
there  without  any  warnings  or  precautions. 

Trebizond,  even  to  me  who  had  just  passed 
through  the  most  lovely  scenery,  seemed  a  lovely 
town  ;  and  it  is  scattered  about,  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses  being  situated  in  gardens,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  or  Turkish  quarter.  The  view 
from  the  consul's  terrace  was  exceedingly  pretty. 
To  the  south,  the  lofty  mountain  shut  out  the 
interior,  and  in  its  wild  well-wooded  gorges  were 
pretty  houses  covered  with  verdure  ;  streamlets  on 
its  craggy  sides  glistened  in  the  sun  ere  they  fell 
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into  the  depths  below.  On  the  east,  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Lazistan,  broken,  jagged,  snow- 
capped, and  beautiful,  closed  round,  covering  from 
our  view  Circassia  and  Batum,  and  the  free 
regions  of  Caucasus. 

On  the  west,  were  swelling  downs,  and,  nearer 
the  town,  in  a  bed  of  trees,  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town ;  the  castle,  with  its  beetling  battlements  of 
rock,  domes,  and  minarets,  varied  and  broke  the 
monotony.  Then  the  green  was  really  green,  and 
the  houses  reaUy  white ;  and  with  their  red-tiled 
roofs  and  pretty  overhanging  verandahs,  had  a 
very  picturesque  appearance  ;  while  new  buildings 
and  a  bustle  bespoke  trade, — money-making  trade, 
— and  consequent  prosperity. 

The  circuit  of  the  old  walls  now  includes  only 
one  quarter,  dedicated,  par  excellence^  to  the 
Turks,  and  the  large  enclosure  of  the  serai  and 
citadel.  This  overhangs  the  deep  valley  of  a 
mountain-stream,  which  rushes  to  the  sea  in  a  bed 
of  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  rest  of  the 
town  is  scattered,  each  sect  inhabiting  its  separate 
quarters. 
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One  of  my  greatest  difficulties,*  at  first,  was 
distinguishing  the  sects ;  the  dress,  now,  will  not 
always  serve  for  a  test  Thus,  many  of  the  Chris* 
tians  wear  white  lieJIeSj  or  turbans ;  others  of  them 
wear  a  coloured  silk  lieffey,  properly  peculiar  to 
the  OsmanlL  The  Christians  of  Kesrouan  always 
wear  white  head-dresses — ^turbans.  A  better  test 
than  dress,  is,  their  oaths — ^the  Mussulman  is  thus 
easfly  known ;  his  pious  exclamations ;  his  '^  God 
is  great ;**  "  It  is  Grod's  work;''  "Grod  is  merdfiil;'* 
-Allah  Ackbar;'*  "MashaUah;*'  "Allah  Kerim:'* 
his  fi^uent  assertion  "  there  is  no  Grod  but  Grod,^ 
La  niah  HI  Illah :  the  Christian — ''by  my  &ith, 
^by  my  belief,''  a  la  dimtee^  a  la  deeneCy  and 
milder  expressions. 

The  Ansayri,  poor  fellow,  at  once  betrays 
himself :  an  Ansayrii  who  trarelled  with  me  inva- 
riably was  detected  :  "  Wejar  Forhtaa  ;"  "  Dieou 
elHothera;"  '*  EH  habayen ;"  "  Deen  all  shebabee ;" 
"Allah;"    *'Eh  WaUah;"    "La  Wallah;"    "Beit 


*  The  oeaier  the  traYeller  gets  to  Sfcamboul  the  more  confiised  wOl 
he  find  the  sects,  the  less  adhered  to  the  distinctioiis  of  cwte  and  dress. 
Eren  in  Syiia  he  will  find  this :  I  mean  along  the  sea  coasts  where  there 
is  more  interoourae  with  strangers. 
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abdul "  "  Min  talib,**  &c. ;  all  these  being  their 
invocation  of  saints — and  if  they  have  not  under- 
stood, or  are  asked  a  question,  they  answer, 
**  God."  The  smallest  child  always  says,  "  Yes,  by 
God;"  "No,  by  Grod;"  and  they  have  another 
^jing,  hardly,  in  its  meaning,  honest,  "sack  to 
his  house  f  "  I  will  sack  his  house/'  This  is  used 
on  all  occasions.  Thus  they  will  say  to  a  horse, 
pig,  or  what  not,  "  I  will  sack  your  house." 

With  other  sects  I  am  not  conversant,  but  can 
now  (as  all  others  can)  detect  not  only  the  sect,  but 
the  place  whence  a  man  comes — town,  or  what  not. 

The  Arabic  spoken  also  among  the  different 
sects  is  different ;  and  the  way  of  spelling  like- 
wise ;  the  best  Arabic  spoken  will  be  among  the 
Mussulmans  of  high  birth  in  the  large  towns. 
Among  the  Druce-Sheiks,  also.  Egytian- Arabic  is 
said  to  be  the  best — there  it  is  almost  a  different 
language.  Bagdad  and  Brusora  also  enjoy  a  great 
reputation.  The  idea  that  the  Bedowee  speak  the 
purest  Arabic  is  as  correct  as  it  would  be  for  us  to 
assert  that  the  best  English  is  spoken  in  Wales. 

The  Arabs  hardly  use   more  words  than  the 
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North  American  Indians ;  though  they  are  voluble 
enough  at  times,  yet,  to  express  any  great  piece  of 
news,  it  is  wonderful  how  they  condense  it.  In 
many  places,  more  particularly  Beyrout,  Aleppo, 
&c.,  where  there  is  much  trade,  many  foreign  words 
are  used  in  business,  as  they  have  no  corresponding 
word.  Thus  they  say  contracto  for  agreement,  &c. ; 
bandeyra  also  for  flag  :  a  name  they  have  adopted 
though  they  have  words  of  their  own  to  express  it. 
The  vastness  of  the  language  and  its  want  of 
compound  words,  of  paraphrases  to  express  any- 
thing, renders  it  difficult.  The  gazelle  has,  they  say, 
500  names ;  the  camel  Uttle  less ;  horse,  pipe,  and 
nearly  everything,  have  numbers  of  diflFerent  words 
to  express  them.  Let  me  beg  the  reader's  pardon 
for  this  long  digression,  and  return  to  Trebizond. 

The  Americans  have  missionaries  here  who 
number  about  fifteen  families  of  converts,  their 
school  and  plentifiil  scattering  of  books  having 
shaken  the  faith  of  many  more,  who  yet  pause 
before  taking  a  step  attended  with  such  great 
temporal  sacrifice ;  so  the  result  is  greater  than 
the  actual  returns  show. 


Tho  VoMlm  Nf^tit  hornnmon  to  Vomcrick  for  tlui 
pooplo  who  had  rnm-uiiod  mC|  but  I  oarod  iu)t 
to  puumli  thotn,  ftn  tho  paiu  }uid  loft  my  ftngor, 
tliough  it  wan  Ntill  a  straight  nnokm  affair,  covorod 
witli  Hiriim  of  wood  aiid  vnji;n.  Tho  Doctor  of  tJuj 
Quarantino,  when  ho  saw  it,  Imd  immodiatoly  pro- 
uouiK^od  It  mwHt  coim  off,  or  tho  wholo  Imnd 
would — I  do  not  know  wimt— ^nd  I  should  shufllo 
oil'  this  mortal  coil.  At  tliat  moment  I  hatod  tlio 
man  who  \ml  dono  mo  tho  injury,  and  would  Imvo 
pluadod  to  have  laid  him  hanged  ;  but  I  sternly 
refused  the  kind  ofllces  of  the  surgeon,  even  though 
he  tried  to  tempt  mo  with  a  riow  Uussiiiu  leather 
case  full  of  bright  knives. 

As  ho  pronounc^ed  all  other  rontedies  useless,  I 
packed  the  wounded  part  up  again,  Abdallah 
assisting  im,  and  consigned  it  to  a  kid  glove  which 
wo  filled  with  melted  wax  from  a  candle  ;  hero  it 
reniained  for  sonio  six  or  eight  days,  when  itft 
mummy  case  fell  off,  and  I  found  I  could  bend  it 
a  litthn  Henceforth  my  faithf\il  domestic  use<l  to 
pour  water  over  it  from  great  heights — a  douche 
which  ultinmU)ly  cured  it     Not,  m  I  said,  feeling 
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any  pain,  I  went  with  a  forgiving  spirit  to  the 
Pashas;  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  the 
enclosure  of  the  serai. 

The  court  was  surrounded  by  an  odd  medley  of 
ruinous  buildings,  while  in  the  court  irregular 
soldiers,  and  prisoners  in  irons,  lounged  about  at 
their  ease.  The  Pasha's  apartments  occupied  one 
whole  side  of  the  building,  and  we  moimted  to  the 
first  floor  by  a  large,  ruinous,  wooden  staircase, 
entering  on  a  broad,  equally  rotten  verandaL 
Here  we  had  to  force  our  way  through  a  flock  of 
enormous  sheep,  whose  tails  were  curiosities : 
about  a  dozen  dogs  were  lying  about,  looking 
eagerly  at  the  closed  door,  as  if  expecting  a  meaL 

The  Pasha  had  a  &rm  on  the  Bosphorus,  and 
the  menagerie  outside  was  destined  for  it.  The 
dogAy  of  which  through  our  consul's  kindness  I  pro- 
cured one,  were  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen,  nor 
was  it  only^  in  height ;  the  one  I  had  measured 
fifty-two  inches  round  the  chest ;  and  its  fore- 
paws  were  thicker  than  a  man's  fore-arm.  They 
are  brave  and  sagacious.  Belonging  to  the  moun- 
taineers, they  are  so  necessary  to  guard  their 
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flocks  from  thoir  numorouB  ouoinios,  that  nothing 
can  induce  tho  owners  to  soil  thorn.  The  Panlia 
had  sent  out  soldiors,  who  brought  them  in  for 
him  to  chooso  from. 

Tho  door  opened  and  we  were  ushered  in  through 
filoH  of  well-drcHHod  domestics  to  a  largo  room  with 
a  domed  centre,  supported  by  wooden  piUars.  At 
tho  farther  corner  sat  tlio  Pasha,  a  portly  well- 
looking  man,  with  European  ^hirt  and  waist<xrat 
and  a  loose  over-gown.  Ho  received  us  most 
kindly,  and  asked  me  wliat  punishment  I  wishoil 
inflicted  :  this  was  for  him  to  decide  :  the  prisoner 
was  produced  and  abused.  The  Pasha  wished  to 
bastinado  him,  but  I  begged  him  off  this,  and  ho 
was  imprisoned  and  fined,  which  he  probably  felt 
more.  The  Pasha  kept  us  full  two  hours  more  and 
spoke  well  both  on  tho  affairs  immediately  under  bis 
eye  and  on  foreign  relations.  He  told  some  good 
anecdotes,  which,  however,  would  not  bear  repeating. 

He  was  formerly  kavass  at  the  French  embassy 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  kavass,  now  with  Mn 
Holmes  the  consul,  served  with  him ;  often,  ho 
says,  beating  him  for  gambling,  to  which  he  was 
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dreadfiiUy  addicted.  He  was  put  by  the  French 
Ambassador  under  his  man's  charge,  and,  as  the 
old  fellow  observes,  a  sad  fellow  he  was.  When 
the  consul  went  to  call  on  him,  he  recognised  his 
old  playmate,  reminding  him  of  past  days.  Such 
rises  are  too  common  in  Turkey  to  induce  the 
mauvaise  honte  they  do  with  us.  Backallam  t  the 
boy  of  to  day  may  be  the  Seraskier  of  to-morrow. 

The  weather  was  very  hot  during  my  stay,  with 
heavy  storms  of  rain,  thunder  and  lightning.  I 
took  advantage,  therefore,  of  a  fine  day  to  go  and 
visit  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  We  hired  a  boat 
and  admiring  the  scenery  puUed  along  the  shore  to 
the  westward.  From  tlie  sea  the  mosque  produces 
a  most  picturesque  sight :  it  stands  near  the  beach 
on  a  cliff  covered  with  creepers  and  stumpy  trees ; 
a  wall  now  ruined  and  £Eillen,  all  save  a  massive 
entrance  tower,  once  surrounded  it,  and  the  whole 
seems  formerly  to  have  stood  on  a  mass  of  masonry, 
which  is,  however,  now  covered  by  the  earth 
accumulated  in  the  lapse  of  years. 

As  in  all  mosques  that  were  once  churches,  most 
of  the  windows  have  been  blocked  up,  and  the 
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principal  door  being  to  the  south,  has  experienced 
the  same  change,  and  the  brid^  now  cover  up  what 
is  a  really  beautiful  portico  of  marble,  well  and 
richly  carved.  The  whole  is  Byzantine,  but  by  the 
different  style  of  the  workmanship  of  the  several 
parts,  it  seems  to  have  been  built  at  intervals.  It 
consists  of  a  large  stone  building  with  a  slightly 
sloping  roof  and  dome  in  the  centre  :  two  porticos 
with  marble  pillars  and  carved  niches  add  much  to 
its  exterior  beauty.  There  are  some  rudely  cut 
figures  and  inscriptions  beneath. 

Without,  a  well  cut  ornament  runs  round,  and 
several  places  have  the  Cross  and  Eagle.  Within, 
four  handsome  columns  support  the  dome,  and  the 
whole  walls  are  covered  with  paintings,  well 
executed  and  the  colours  fresh  as  when  put  on. 
This  has  been  white-washed  over  by  the  Turks, 
but  their  thin  coat  falls  off  and  reveals  the  other 
beneath.  The  place  is  hardly  used  as  a  mosque. 
The  pulpit  is  cobwebbed,  and  even  the  Muezzinship 
a  sinecure. 

Closely  on  the  west  stands  a  large  tower ;  but 
apart  from  the  main  building,  and  on  the  northern 
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side,  stands  a  chapel  similar  to  the  church  in  every 
respect,  but  in  miniature.  Its  walls  are  covered 
with  paintings;  the  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  still  plainly  visible.  The  pavement  of  the 
larger  one  is  marble  and  mosaic,  and  must 
originally  have  been  well  done  ;  however,  careless- 
ness has  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  it.  There 
are  also  many  marble  stones,  but  the  inscriptions 
have  been  carefully  effaced. 

In  a  porch  of  a  ruin  within  the  town  of  an 
ancient  church,  are  four  full-length  figures  of 
Byzantine  Trebizond  kings :  they  are  well  executed, 
and  enough  is  still  visible  to  show  the  gorgeous 
dress  of  those  Eastern  emperors.  There  are 
several  other  pieces  of  painting  within,  but  not  of 
any  historical  value.  Mr.  Holmes  had  made 
accurate  drawings  of  the  kings  and  queens. 
Scattered  over  the  town  are  several  portions  of 
friezes,  cornices,  &c.,  of  the  Ionic  style,  well  worth 
removal. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  market 
was  fiiU  of  fruit ;  for  the  climate  of  Trebizond  is 
backward,  figs,  &c.,  having  only  just  come  in.  Hemp 
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and  linseed  are  produced  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  com  and  barley  in  kind  form  part  of 
the  Pasha's  remittance  to  Constantinople.  These 
dues  in  kind  are  levied  all  over  the  Turkish 
dominions ;  corn,  barley,  grease,  fat,  &c.,  and  the 
peculation  of  them  forms  no  small  item  out  of 
treasury  pockets. 

The  honey,  which  is  plentiful  about  the  country, 
has  a  bitter  taste,  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
azalea.  I  asked  a  good  deal  about  its  intoxicating 
qualities  as  related  by  Xenophon,  and  though  I 
heard  it  possessed  them,  it  struck  me  the  Franks 
who  said  so  both  did  not  know  and  were  anxious 
to  make  the  story  proper  for  antiquaiian  ears.  It 
is,  however,  allowed  to  be  excessively  purgative, 
which  is  one  of  the  eifects  Xenophon  describes. 
He  says  :  "  But  there  being  great  quantities  of  bee- 
hives in  those  villages,  all  the  soldiers  who  eat  of 
the  honeycombs  lost  their  senses  and  were  seized 
with  a  vomiting  and  purging,  none  of  them  being 
able  to  stand  upon  their  legs  :  those  who  ate  but 
little  were  like  men  very  drunk,  and  those  who  ate 
much,  like  madmen,  and  some  like  dying  persons. 
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In  this  condition  great  numbers  lay  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  there  had  been  a  defeat,  and  the 
sorrow  was  general.  The  next  day  none  of  them 
died,  but  recovered  their  senses  about  the  same 
hour  they  were  seized  ;  and  the  third  and  fourth 
day  they  got  up,  as  if  they  had  taken  physic.'* 

Very  little  information  concerning  the  country 
people  could  be  given  me  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  who  cared  more  for  their  commerce  than 
any  other  matter.  There  is  said  to  be  a  Greek 
race  among  them  who,  though  bearing  the  name  of 
Mussulmans  in  their  secluded  mountain,  practise  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  religion. 

It  is  only  among  the  great  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions  that  we  find  family  names,  though  now 
many,  particularly  among  the  Christians,  invent 
them  and  use  them.  A  person  now  occurs  to  me 
who,  wishing  to  have  one,  put  his  father's  name 
after  his  own,  and  so  made  a  surname ;  but  there 
is  a  khan  at  Trebizond  which  bears  the  owner's 
name — that  is,  Took  it  and  ran  away  with  it ; 
alluding  to  some  act  in  his  Ufe  showing  probably 
more  cunning  or  fraud  than  honesty.     The  man 
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is  dead,  but  the  deed  is  perpetuated  in  bis  Mn^fl 
khan. 

Tbe  baths  are  good,  and  fitted  up  with  a  luxury 
I  had  never  before  seen.  Georgian  boys  are  the 
attendants,  and  their  appearance  speaks  of  the 
crimes  which  further  from  the  capital  shun  the 
broad  light  of  publicity. 

Trebizoiid  boasts  of  great  and  undisputed 
antiquity  :  colonised  by  the  Sinopeans,  according 
to  Xenophon,  on  whoso  arrival  it  was  a  flourishing 
city,  the  Arcadian  Trapezuntii  claimed  it  also 
as  their  infant.  Xenophon  is  obscure  about  the 
following  passage  :  he  says  in  the  first  part,  they 
encamped  in  the  Colchian  villages  and  plundered 
their  country ;  he  then,  after  relating  the  hospi-^ 
tality  of  the  people  of  Trebizond  towards  the 
Greeks,  says,  "  they  {ie.  the  Trebizondes)  also  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  them  in  favour  of  the 
neighbouring  Colchians,  and  from  these  also  the 
Greeks  received  more  oxen  as  a  mark  of  their 
hospitality. 

The  ancient  port  was  on  the  east  of  the  town  ; 
one  side  of  it  was  probably  the  present  quarantine 
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pointy  for  its  eastern  side  has  remnants  of  blocks  as 
if  a  wharf  had  run  to  leeward  from  it.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  port  built  by  Arrian,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian^ 
which  he  speaks  of  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Euxitie. 
Few  vestiges  remain  of  it,  and  ships  of  the  size  and 
draught  now  used  would  have  profited  little  by  it. 

The  traveller  would  do  well  to  explore  the 
mountains  for  the  altars  or  statues  he  speaks  of  as 
erected,  or  to  be  erected,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Greeks  raised  their  cairn  of  joy  on  first  seeing  the 
sea.  The  Goths  sacked  the  town  when  they  devas- 
tated the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  but  this  little  affects 
an  Eastern  city,  and  we  find  it  in  1204,  by  the 
indulgence  of  Angeli,  raised  to  a  dukedom  under 
Alexitis  Comnenus,  of  whom  Gibbon  remarks,  that 
the  epithet  of  Great  was  conferred  on  him  probably 
more  for  his  stature  than  for  his  exploits. 

Except  in  Pachymon  and  Nicephorus  Gregorius, 
the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  or  Principality  of  the  Layi, 
and  among  the  Latins  it  is  the  romance  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  rather  than  reality 
which  records  it     Yet  Ducange  has  cited  several 
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passages  in  Vincent  of  Beauyais  and  the  pro- 
thonotary  Ogerius  (Apud  Wading,  a.d.  1279. 
No.  4.) 

The  suceessor  of  Alexius  served  as  vassal  to 
the  Sultan,  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  lances. 
In  1282,  the  Duke  or  Ruler  of  Trebizond,  again 
resumed  his  title  of  emperor,  taking  advantage  of 
the  distress  of  Palseologus,  and  resisted  the  fusion 
of  sects  :  he  sheltered  such  Greeks  as  fled  to  him, 
and  upheld  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Oreek  church. 
In  1392  or  1393,  we  find  the  title  allowed,  and  the 
royal  family  of  Constantinople  allying  itself  with 
that  of  the  Comneni.  In  1460,  Mahomet,  mad  with 
victory,  unsated  by  the  possession  of  Constantinople, 
impatient  while  a  remnant  of  the  purple  of  Rome 
remained  in  the  East,  turned  on  Trebizond.  His 
whole  negotiation  was  comprised  in  a  short  and 
peremptory  question  :  **  Will  you  secure  your  life 
and  treasures  by  resigning  your  kingdom,  or  had 
rather  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your  treasures,  and 
your  life  V^  The  feeble  Comnenus  was  subdued  by 
his  fears ;  the  kingdom  was  surrendered ;  and 
Comnenus  with  his  family  was  transported  to  a 
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castle  in  Romania,  where  they  were  shortly  put  to 
death  on  a  suspicion  of  treason. 

Since  then,  Trebizond  has  remained  Turk,  and 
is  now — as  I  have  said — the  seat  of  a  Pasha. 
Among  its  eminent  citizens  we  may  not  forget 
George  of  Trebizond,  one  of  the  great  restorers  of 
Grecian  Uterature  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  a  late 
'^  History  of  the  Enights  of  Malta,''  the  authors 
say:  "David  Comnenus,the  regnant  monarch,  after 
sustaining  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  consented  to  a 
capitulation ;  and  was  afterwards,  with  his  sons, 
carried  to  Constantinople  in  chains.  The  conqueror 
gave  him  the  choice  of  apostasy  or  death  ;  and  the 
heroic  Greek,  with  seven  of  his  offspring,  nobly 
chose  the  martyr's  crown."  This  throws  a  lustre 
over  him  whose  light  we  would  fain  believe. 
But  who  dares  to  contravene  Gibbon,  backed  by 
Person?    Not! 

**  Impar  congresmui  Achilli." 

Lazistan  extends  from  west  of  Trebizond  to 
the  east  of  it,  some  sixty  leagues,  including  many 
districts ;  the  people  are  fierce  and  rude,  cherishing 
their  feuds  from  father  to  son ;  and,  like  most  of 
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the  population  of  the  empire,  never  move  from 
their  houses  unarmed.  They  carry  a  short  rifle, 
cummah  or  short  two-edged  sword,  and  a  knotted 
cord,  formerly  meant  to  bind  their  captives,  but 
now  a  mere  ornament.  Xenophon  describes  the 
cummah,  or  short  sword,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
the  cord.  The  Laz  have  no  towns,  their  houses 
being  scattered  about,  with  now  and  then  a  row  of 
shops  collected,  where  they  buy  what  they  need. 
The  country  abounds  in  splendid  timber,  of  which 
they  make  charcoal :  they  are  said  not  to  produce 
corn  suflScient  for  their  consumption  :  their  bread 
is  principally  made  from  Indian  com.  They  make 
a  fine  linen  from  hemp,  much  prized  for  shirting 
on  account  of  its  extreme  fineness. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Departure  from  Trebusond  —  Steamer  for  Samsun  —  P&uengers  of 
various  Nations  on  board — Circassian  Boy  and  Girl — Their  Appear- 
ance— Their  Destination — Samsun— The  Vice-Consul — ^Walk  in  the 
Suburbs  of  the  Town — Enlargement  of  the  Town — Excursion  to 
Eski  Samsim — Ruins — Remains  of  the  Harbour — Churches — Trado 
of  Samsun — Its  Imports  and  Exports — Silk  Sherbet — ^Bazaars — 
The  Castle — Lasso  used  in  this  Country — Lasso  described  by  Hero« 
dotus — Lasso  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Persians,  as 
now  employed  in  South  America — Foundation  of  Samsun — East- 
em  Repugnance  to  put  ATiimala  to  Death  when  it  would  be  merciful 
to  do  so — Copper  Mines — Start  for  Stamboul — The  Steamer — Its 
Appointments — English  Engineer — Various  Passengers — Circassian 
Oirls,  and  their  Attendants — Their  DresH  and  Appearance — The 
Renegade  and  his  Friend — Various  Passengers,  and  their  Expecta- 
tions— What  caused  my  Servant  Abdallah  to  fight  the  Cook — Battle 
royal — Interference  of  the  Captain — Fine  Scenery  not  to  be  enjoyed 
under  certain  circumstances — Constantinople  in  sight — Its  Appear- 
ance— The  Black  Sea — Increase  of  Trade  at  Trebizond. 

I  SHOOK  hands  with  my  friends  and  embarked  in 
the  Austrian  steamer  for  Samsun.  She  was  a  fine 
boat,  and, — spite  of  a  fresh  breeze  which  set  Os- 
manli.  Christian,  Levantine,  Circassian,  Georgian, 
and  Arabic  stomachs  in  motion, — carried  us  there 
in  fourteen  hours.  On  board  I  found  an  Armenian 
scribe  of  the  Pasha's  at  Diarbekr,  on  his  road  to 
Constantinople  :  under  his  charge  were  two  new 
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purchases  of  the  Pasha  of  Trebizond — a  Circassian 
boy  and  girl  of  about  seven  and  nine  years  old — 
5000  piastres  had  been  paid  for  the  former,  9000 
for  the  girl  The  boy  was  going  as  a  present  to 
Ismael  Pasha's  son,  about  to  be  sent  to  Vienna ; 
the  girl  was  for  his  own  harem. 

The  boy  was  an  intelligent  h'ttle  fellow,  and 
already  spoke  Turkish  well,  having  remained  some 
time  at  Trebizond.  He  was  here,  there,  and  every 
where ;  much  to  the  distress  of  a  kavass,  of  im- 
movable disposition,  who  had  him  in  charge.  The 
girl  was  pretty  and  piquante,  {nez  retroussSe^)  and 
very  careless  about  her  veil,  which  she  seemed  to 
regard  as  a  useless  screen.  Both  were  very  &ir. 
The  boy  told  me  his  mother  had  come  with  him 
to  Trebizond,  and  sold  him  ;  an  act  for  which  he 
seemed  rather  grateful,  as  emancipating  him  from 
servile  labour,  and  opening  a  road  into  the  world. 
He  said  his  mother  had  left  him  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  and  returned  home,  taking  an  order  to 
bring  two  more  of  his  brothers  for  the  Paaha 
to  buy. 

We  were  anchored  before  dawn :  Samsun  is  a 
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pretty  little  town,  built  at  the  foot  of  wooded  hills  ; 
north-ea8t,however,ifl  a  long  range  of  marshy  jungle 
that  runs  out  into  a  point.  From  this,  it  is  probable, 
the  fevers  and  ague  come,  which  render  it 
such  a  disagreeable  residence.  I  took  a  room,  but 
receiving  an  invitation  from  the  English  vice-consul, 
whom  I  had  known  before — a  fellow  labourer  with 
Mr.  Layard  at  Nineveh, — I  shut  up  my  baggage 
in  it,  and  repaired  to  his  house. 

Walked  out  in  the  afternoon  over  fields  which 
extend  to  the  east.  They  were  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  but  exhibited  no  traces  of  ruins. 
Crossed  the  Herd  Ismak,  a  pretty  stream  with  fine 
forest  trees  about  it ;  and  traversed  where  formerly 
must  have  stood  the  town  of  Lycastus,  the  Merd 
Ismak  being,  from  its  position,  the  Lycastus  fiu- 
men.  The  whole  was  well  cultivated,  with  open 
patches  for  grazing,  covered  with  thorn  bushes. 
The  tobacco,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported 
to  Constantinople,  was  being  dried ;  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  strung  on  yam  and  hung  in  the  sun, 
round  the  houses.     It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

The  town  has  now  swelled  far  beyond  the  limits 
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of  the  old  walk,  and  surrrounded  by  gardens, 
runs  out  on  all  sides.  Many  have  lately  built 
on  the  near  hills,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  the 
malaria.  These  houses  are  fine  and  large  :  about 
half  an  hour  up  the  hills  is  the  Greek  town 
— for  formerly  no  Christian  was  permitted  to 
reside  within  the  walls.  The  houses  are  built  of 
wood  and  clay,  stone  being  difficult  to  procure, 
whereas  clay  is  found  in  abundance.  The  roofs 
are  sloping  and  tiled. 

Made  an  early  excursion  to  Eski  Samsun,  lying 
a  short  distance  to  the  westward,  and  the  Aero* 
polls  of  the  ancient  Amisus,  now  a  com  and 
tobacco  ground.  It  stands  on  a  promontory 
N.N.  W.  of  the  present  town.  Two  lines  of  ruined 
walls  run  round  the  northern  face  ;  but  of  more 
modern  creation,  as  great  quantities  of  Roman 
pottery  are  built  in  it.  The  v  Urjyrj^  as  the  Greeks 
still  call  a  small  fountain,  is  pretty,  rising  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Below  are  the  remains  of  the 
harbour,  built  of  huge,  almost  Cyclopean  blocks, 
which  with  little  harm  have  withstood  tide  and 
time.     There  are  two  modern  forts,  which  would 
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not  protect  the  place  much.  Within  the  walls  are 
two  or  three  stone  buildings,  a  khan,  and  one 
which  has  a  very  Byzantine  look  ;  but  I  did  not 
enter  it.  The  churches  are  of  no  antiquity  ;  and 
the  mosque,  out  of  repair,  looks  older  than  its  date 
shows  it :  the  others  are  modern. 

Samsun  has  now  a  considerable  trade,  importing 
principally  English  goods,  cotton  twist,  and 
luxuries.  These  are  carried  as  far  as  Amasia  and 
Kaiserea,  in  the  interior,  though  Smyrna  principally 
supplies  both  those  places.  The,  amount,  however,  is 
on  the  increase :  it  exports  copper,  tekirish,  (a  yellow 
berry  used  in  dyeing,)  pasturmater,  (dried  beef,)  and 
tobacco,  which  requires  to  be  mixed  with  milder 
kinds  for  use ;  a  few  furs;  mahlef,  (a  small  berry  sprin- 
kled on  bread  to  flavour  it,)  leutres  (largely);  yellow 
berries,  gum  doaganth,  silk  and  violet  sherbet  from 
Diarbekr,  of  which  this  is  partially  the  northern 
port.  The  silk  sherbet  is  made  from  the  cocoons, 
and  tasting  much  as  raw  silk  smells,  would  be,  one 
would  fancy,  anything  but  a  popular  beverage  ; 
however,  it  must  be  put  down  as  an  acquired 
taste:  a  small  quantity  also  of  goat  and  sheep's 
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WO0I9  and  German  tinder.     Com  also  is  largely 
exported. 

The  bazaars  are  small  but  well  supplied,  and  the 
port  has  some  trade  with  the  opposite  northern 
coast,  from  whence  comes  (besides  more  useful 
articles)  a  coarse  sort  of  Japan  ware.  The  castle 
is  hardly  worth  a  visit ;  the  lower  portions  of  the 
walls  are  well  built,  the  upper  but  Saracenic 
repairs  :  their  removal  would  probably  add  much 
to  the  healthiness  of  that  portion  of  the  town  they 
surround.  The  moat  is  converted  into  gardens ; 
on  the  beach  are  numerous  sarcophagi,  but  of  a 
bad  period,  the  ornaments  coarse  and  ill-carved. 
There  were  also  several  columns  scattered  about. 

The  shooting  is  excellent — wild  boar,  quail, 
pheasant.  These  last  are  hardly  as  large,  but  quite 
as  highly  flavoured,  or  more  so,  than  their  emi- 
grated friends  in  England.  The  plumage,  also,  is 
hardly  so  brilliant.  In  fact  it  is  allowed  that  the 
bird  has  improved  in  England.  The  two  lesser 
bustards  also  are  found  during  the  winter,  when 
they  descend  from  the  higher,  colder  regions, 
where  they  remain  during  the  summer. 
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We  walked  up  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Lycaster, 
whose  scenery  reminded  me  much  of  English  park 
scenery  ;  some  of  the  sycamores  on  the  banks 
were  noble  trees.  Saw  herds  of  camels,  which  are 
much  used ;  they  are  the  Eoordish  camel,  and 
both  larger  and  stouter  than  the  Arabian  animal. 
They  stand  with  ease  the  cold  of  the  mountains, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  imported  here  from 
Mosul ;  if  so,  they  have  improved  by  the  emigra- 
tion as  much  as  the  pheasant. 

In  the  evening  the  English  steamer  arrived  with 
European  com  buyers  ;  so  the  consul  had  to  be 
employed  on  samples,  and  left  me  to  regret  his 
well-informed  and  most  amusing  company. 

I  heard  much  in  the  interior,  of  people  who 
used  the  lasso.  They  inhabit  the  country  about 
Bafra,  and  use  it  to  catch  cattle  and  game  :  though 
much  inferior  to  the  Gaucho,  they  still  exhibit 
some  skill.  The  rope  is  of  leather  plaited,  and  one 
end  is  secured  to  the  horse  ;  the  man  carries  a  long 
light  pole  ;  over  the  end  of  this  he  lays  the  noose  ; 
approaching  whatever  he  may  wish  to  take,  he 
puts  it  over  it  and  pulls  the  rope  rapidly  to  him. 
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thufl  evoutually  Bccuring  his  prey ;  for  if  Btroug, 
ho  gallops  off  with  it,  dragging  it  after  turn. 
Here  wo  find  thou  the  same  habit  as  described 
by  Herodotus.* 

Samsun  was  founded  by  the  Milesians ;  it 
afterwards  received  an  Athenian  colony,  and  sub- 
sequently fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of 
PontuH.  It  frequently  felt  the  effects  of  war, 
being  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  Augustus 
made  it  a  free  city.     The  distance  to  the  Lyradea, 

•  Horod.  Pclyhym/niat  Nay«,  Ixzxv.,  «peaking  of  tho  troopt  ot  Xdnos 
on  hlff  Orook  invavion:  ''Thoro  appeared  of  the  Sogartii  a  body  of 
6000  borne.  TUomo  people  load  a  pastoral  life,  were  originally  of  Per- 
sian doNcent,  aud  uito  tho  Poinian  language.  Their  dreiw  in  Mmething 
between  the  Peniian  and  the  Parthian,  lliey  have  no  oflTenftive  wea- 
pone,  either  of  iron  or  braiw,  esoept  thohr  daggers.  Their  dependence 
in  action  i«  upon  oorda  made  of  twiwted  leather,  which  they  uae  in  thin 
manner:  when  tiiey  engiige  an  enemy,  they  throw  out  theae  corda, 
having  a  noose  at  tho  extremity ;  if  they  entangle  in  them  either  horse 
or  man,  tiiey  witiiout  difficulty  put  them  to  death."  These  foroew  were 
embodied  with  the  PurMbuis.  The  llonian  Gladiators,  who  were  called 
Retiariif  tised  a  net  for  tho  same  puri>ose. 

Two  pictures  at  Boni  Hassan  show  us  tho  lasso  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  They  depict  one  man  who  has  Just  taken  a  stag; 
another  who  has  just  captured  an  ox.  Tliey  are  on  foot:  so  it  would 
hardly  liave  been  so  formidable  a  weapon  as  in  the  hands  ot  a  horse- 
man, aud  the  end  is  merely  held  with  tho  hand.  Bee  Lcm^t  Ancient 
EgyptiaMf  vol.  iii.  p,  12. 

Malcolm,  in  his  Sketches  of  Persia,  p.  110,  in  a  note  to  Roostem,  the 
fkvourite  of  Persian  story,  whore  he  is  related  to  liave  noosed  his 
enemies,  says,  **  Tlie  kemenel,  or  noose,  of  the  ancient  Persians,  appears 
to  be  the  lasso  of  the  South  Americans,  and  was  employed  to  snare 
prisoners  as  well  as  cattle.  It  is  also  used  in  India  by  some  tribes  of 
robbers,  who  entrap  ihn  unwary  witli  as  much  slcill  as  is  shown  by  a 
native  of  the  Pampas.'' 
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however,  would  show  that  Eski  Sarasun  cannot 
by  Amisus  {see  Cramer)  Ef  Menip  up  Eaph,  sub  v. 
Kaburia.  Amonym.  Peripl.  p.  10,  gives  20  stadia 
from  Amisus  to  Lycastus  fl.  ;  whereas  the  dis- 
tance from  it  to  Eski  Samsun  is  about  four  miles. 

While  here,  I  saw  one  of  those  cruel  kindnesses 
so  often  seen  in  the  East.  No  man  will  kill  to 
put  an  end  to  misery.  A  poor  baggage-horse 
broke  his  leg  just  below  the  house  ;  the  man  re- 
moved his  load  to  another,  and  left  the  poor  brute 
to  starve.  There  it  stood  for  three  days  :  nobody 
fed  it :  its  leg  was  soon  swollen  to  an  enormous 
size ;  there  it  leaned  against  the  palings  :  yet  no 
persuasion  could  induce  anybody  to  kill  it.  This 
is  a  constant  eye-sore  in  the  East ;  they  will  tie 
mules  or  horses  up  to  a  wall  with  a  short  halter, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  eating,  and  in  this  way 
leave  them  to  die  ;  nor  will  any  arguments  induce 
them  to  put  a  period  to  their  suflFerings. 

Near  Samsun  are  the  famous  copper  mines  of 
Bakia  Kurch,  so  productive  in  former  times,  when 
the  revenue  from  these  mines  alone  was  estimated 
at  200,000  ducats. 


tfiO  BMBARK  FOR  BTAMBOUL. 

I  had  just  resolved  to  start  on  an  excursion 
into  the  interior,  when  the  smoke  of  the  steamer 
appeared,  and  then,  with  all  my  haste,  we  were 
only  just  in  time  to  be  bundled  over  the  gangway 
on  to  another  maas,  bundled  there  before  me  m 
she  wont  on.  The  steamer  fate  had  consigned  me 
to,  was  a  Turkish  sloop«of-war  steamer,  who,  in 
those  piping  times  of  peace,  lands  her  guns  and 
does  a  littlo  trade.  As  there  was  no  order  on 
board,  the  deck  passengers  lay  about  in  all 
directions :  walking  was,  therefore,  impossible  ; 
moving  difficult.  The  docks,  uncloanod  for  many 
voyages,  prosonted  a  mass  of  dirt  I  never  saw 
equalled  in  a  vessel 

My  baggago  was  mercilessly  flung  into  the 
mass,  who,  disturbed  by  its  weight,  drew  aside, 
and  then  again  closed  over  it ;  so  that  we  saw  it 
no  more  during  the  voyage,  The  cabins  below 
consisted  of  a  fore  and  after  saloon.  The  latter 
was  shut,  and  the  former,  whose  windows  were 
closed  with  passengers,  heaped  high  on  the  sky- 
light, was  full  of  the  slaves  and  boys  of  the  paa- 
songors,  laughing,  sleeping,  and  caressing  each 
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other.  Without,  in  the  passage,  were  bales  of 
tobacco  and  baskets  of  fruity  with  a  choice  col- 
lection of  raw  hides :  on  either  side  were  side- 
cabins.  To  one  of  these  I  directed  my  servant : 
we  opened  the  door,  and  received  a  volley  of 
good  Turkish  curses  —  it  was  a  harem,  and 
about  eight  people  were  pigged  in  eight  feet 
by  six. 

At  last,  however,  I  found  one  empty — ^at  least, 
from  human  occupants — ^and  took  possession  of 
it ;  for  no  servant  or  steward  appeared.  My 
friends  had  warned  me  against  these  vessels,  but 
I  wished  to  see  one :  the  passage  money  is  the 
same  as  in  the  English  boats,  which  provide  an 
excellent  table.  We  had,  however,  brought  fowls, 
&c.,  with  us. 

Soon  after  starting,  my  servant  came  and  said, 
"  They  will  not  allow  me  to  go  to  the  kitchen  to 
cook.'^  On  my  asking  the  captain,  he  granted 
permission,  when  the  cook  of  the  vessel  came  aft, 
and  said  he  should  be  happy  to  do  it  for  me  ; 
and  Abdallah,  who  has  a  soft  spot  in  his  head, 
and  a  large  one  in  his  heart,  saying  ^^  Tes,''  they 
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went  forward  to  settle  the  matter,  bearing  the 
provisions  with  them. 

The  chief  engineer,  an  Englishman,  made  my 
acquaintance— one  of  those  iron  men  who  drink, 
and  work,  and  prove  the  superiority  of  their 
nation  by  the  fist.  The  other  engineers  were 
Turkish.  The  engine  good,  but  dirty  and 
neglected.  The  vessel  seemed  to  know  her  way, 
for  the  helmsman  hardly  moved  the  spoke,  resting 
his  chest  on  the  wheel,  listening  to  the  discourse. 
She  diverted  herself,  however,  with  semi-circular 
bends,  this  way  and  that. 

There  was  abaft  a  small  raised  prop,  occupied 
by  about  twenty-seven  Circassian  girls  for  the 
Constantinople  market,  who  lay  in  a  row  athwart 
ships  :  at  their  feet  were  some  half-a-dozen  men 
escorting  them.  The  dress  of  these  fellows  is 
excessively  picturesque  :  a  frock  coat,  tight  at  the 
waist,  but  loose  above,  so  as  to  hang  in  plaits  ;  the 
skirts  coming  to  the  knees  :  it  is  not  confined 
at  the  waist  with  buttons,  but  a  broad  leather  sash 
is  bound  round  it.  On  the  breasts  are  cartridge 
cases,  plaits  being  made  in  the  coat  to  hold  them  ; 
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long,  loose  European  trousers  coming  tight  oyer 
the  instep,  with  a  fine,  thin,  leather  boot,  fitting 
tight  to  the  foot ;  high  conical  cap  oi  skin,  with 
the  wool  on,  the  lower  part  turned  up  all  round 
to  tilie  width  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  men 
were  fine  handsome  fellows. 

The  Russians  give  passports  to  all  the  slaves — 
for  what  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  discoYor ; 
tilie  English  steamers,  however,  will  not  carry 
these  marketable  commodities.  The  girls  were 
of  all  ages,  from  five  to  twenty-five,  and  des- 
tined for  different  purposes,  according  to  circum- 
stances or  the  state  of  trade.  They  had  all 
been  dressed  out  of  one  piece  of  chintz.  Three, 
of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  were 
eminently  handsome;  and  these  were  to  be 
taught  at  Constantinople,  as  the  man  said,  for  a 
year  or  so,  previous  to  their  being  sold.  The 
teaching  consists  of  speaking,  repartee,  dancing, 
and  music  sometimes. 

Next  to  this  party  was  a  renegade  Christian 
with  a  tawdry  native  wife  ;  he  claimed  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  me,  but  I  said  he  was  changed 

VOL.  n.  s 


nlti^  iluiHf  mil  I  Um^  »iir«d,  wUkh,  I  wm  mrry  io 
my—nmh  warn  my  prf^^iulUm — mmt  imvmit  miy 

I  c^mW  mh  how  iUi^\Ay  \m  folfc  i\m  f^rmtk, 
Mti^lii^  Um,  with  mvmntM,  4^,,  /i^/it  a  Turkish 
f^Qm\ihv  i  whiifc  mr^k  h«  Imhl  I  do  nob  kmw^  hit 
Jm3  k^pt  on  (?«nh<(?  to  »m5,  |?ftll,  goll,  AnffUak, 
'*  ^/fiw,  eofri«/'  I  ft/lvflihi!5«4,  mui  wo  h^/wa4,  flio4 
wonfc  through  tho  r^guh^r  «oro»«o«te«/  IIo  i\mi 
ftflild,  "Th«it  m/m/' poJotJog  to  tho  vmi^i^flMf  **\h 
my  fmufl ;  why  4/^  yow  »ot  ^fliluto  l*ho  1 ''  I  nfltj/i 
timt,  though  wJlHog  owough  to  h<^liovo  in  fcfio 
/ijhioority  of  hlj^  mnvttrtiUmf  /^tlll  I  wiwfc  ^Jo/^Ihw 
Imviwg  Auythhig  to  ft^y  to  him,  lU  grow  ratfior 
ftuthorlttttlvo,  Mui  took  roy  h^iMl  to  nm)^  m 
^hftko  togotlior ;  on  thii^^  I  ^tMK^k  l^irri  o(f,  Af^ 
wiilkod  Awny, 

TJ«o  otl*or  pmmn^tivn  woro  a  wo»/Iorfwl  oolh^'^- 
tloo ;  hlh^l  h<«gg(ir«,  who  Imd  Imard  of  tf*o  groAt 
dmrlty  of  tho  m\AMf  of  forimum  glvofj  At  orM?o  U$ 
A  poor  wrot^rjh  liko  t)ioro«olvo«  ;  clo4l*//ppor«  frorrt 
tho  plough  tftll,  who  \ml  Imard  ilwt  mrvmiM  got 
tliroo  huu4r<bd  Ar*4  five  huu4ro4  plmlr^u  a  mmih  ; 
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naked  savages,  because  they  bad  beard  this  or 
tbat;  Armenian  porters,  witb  tbeir  iron  bodies, 
willing  to  work ;  eflFeminate  young  men,  dressed 
in  tbe  extreme  of  tbe  &sbion,  in  searcb  of  fortune. 
Here  were  Moslem,  Christian,  lord,  slave — clever, 
and  desperately  ignorant — ^all  bent  on  the  same 
road,  for  the  same  purpose,  except  the  honest 
porters,  who  brought  a  good  capital  with  them, 
marketable  anywhere —  the  will  and  the  ability  to 
work. 

We  passed  the  coast  pretty  closely  :  broken 
land,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  save  a  cottage 
here  and  there,  with  its  small  clearing  and  cultiva- 
tion. We  stopped  a  moment  at  Inesim  Oglu,  a 
small  village  where  several  vessels  were  building 
literally  on  slips  in  the  forest.  On  awaking  the 
following  morning,  Abdallah  came  into  the  cabin 
with  a  woful  face.  "  Ya  beg,  the  fowls  are  aU 
dead  ;  the  cook  found  them  so  this  morning,  and 
threw  them  overboard  ;  now  upon  my  honour,  and 
the  mutton  too.  Really  fowls  all  dead  now.''  I 
had  been  a  midshipman,  and  was  up  to  a  trick. 
I  had  cut  out  suppers ;  had  feasted  when  others 

B   2 


2.>H  HCKHmr  NOT  ALWAYS   ENJOVABLE, 

Tlien^  liaring  fitted  Moma  thirty-six  houni,  like 
Dominia  Hiua{moD,  from  all  nawe  «in,  I  felt  world- 
deHpmtif;^  and  wan  wondering  what  MiiMeri  woiUd 
have  for  break&uit,  and  if  I  Hlioixld  be  too  late  or 
not.  The  mo«t  sentimental  must  own^  the  most 
[lersevering,  enterprising  sight-seer  must  admit, 
how  much  external  circumstances  operate  on  our 
feelings.  The  same  phtce  we  see  all  beautj,  when 
happy  ourselves,  will  wear  a  different  aspect  when 
visited  in  trouble  or  distress.  A  cold  morning, 
damp  weather,  and  a  warm  bed,  fl^re  sad  antago- 
nistic  principles  to  rising  and  seeing  ruins  or 
scenery  ;  a  tight  slioe,  a  lost  button^  even  the 
smallest  thing,  can  destroy  tlie  best  sight,  the 
most  lovely  scene.  A  thousand  things  will 
make  the  doubled  rose-leaves  that  will  destroy 
our  bed  of  pbasure :  and  I  freely  own  to 
having  caught  myself  gazing  on  Baalbec,  while 
my  only  thought  was  when  the  coffee  would 
be  ready. 

Houses,  of  huge  size,  lined  each  side  of  the 
water  as  we  neared  the  city ;  huge,  unintellectuaU 
looking  places,  with  great,  overgrown  chimneys. 
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At  first  I  conceived,  as  they  came  in  sight,  that 
the  builder  of  owner,  finding  an  ancient  pillar, 
staoding  where  he  wished  to  build  his  house,  had, 
with  yeneration,  respected  it,  and  built  round  it ; 
but  then  came  others,  more  and  more,  till  I  saw 
it  was  the  style  of  chimney  architecture  prevalent. 
The  houses  were  principally  new,  built  of  wood 
and  tawdrily  painted  or  washed.  Here  and  there 
the  banks  were,  to  a  moderate  height,  covered 
with  gardens ;  then  villages  with  houses  gaudily 
new  or  darkly  rotten. 

The  vessel  panted  up  with  the  same  diEfgusted 
air  as  a  showman  goes  through  his  wonders.  The 
people  on  deck  pause — a  rush  to  the  starboard 
side ;  the  vessel's  keels  deep  with  the  sudden 
weight ;  back  they  crowd,  a  living  mass,  as 
Stamboul,  in  all  its  sunshine  glory,  rose  before  us. 
It  is  a  glorious  sight,  a  wondrous  view,  not  of 
man's  making,  because  houses,  domes,  cypress, 
water,  wharves,  walls,  gables,  minarets — all  are 
heaped  anyhow,  and  compose  its  peculiarity  ^^ 
grace,  and  its  beauty.  Dome  and  minaret  flashed 
in  the  autumnal  sun ;  the  waters  gleamed  a  sea 
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of  fight ;  all  was  motion,  yet  noiseless  ;  all  silent, 
yet  fiill  of  sound :  and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  the 
quiet  cypress  shot  up  its  stately  height,  apart, 
alone,  as  if  it  too  appealed  to  heaven  for  the 
dead,  that  silent  lay  beneath  its  shade. 


**  The  European  with  the  Asian  shore, 

Sprinkled  with  palaces  the  oeean-stream ; 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-fotLr; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 

The  cypress  groves,  Olympus  high  and  hoar, 
The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream« 

Far  less  describe.' 


All  rushed  to  the  gangway,  and  a  scene  of 
noise  and  conftision  ensued,  which,  for  some 
moments,  I  watched  patiently,  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  I  had  seen  it  in 
winter,  snow-covered;  the  waters  cold,  icy,  and 
dreadful ;  and  now,  as  if  by  a  magic  wand,  it 
was  changed  to  the  Stamboul  of  Anastasius. 
"  Est  in  EuropA,  habet  in  conspectu  Asiam, 
Egyptum,  Africamque  a  dextra ;  quae  tametsi 
antiquse  non  sunt  maris  tamen  navigandique 
commoditate  veluti  cinguntur.  A  sinistra  vero 
Pontus  est  Euxinus.'^ 

The   Black  Sea,  but  a  few  years   back,   was 
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almost  shut  to  our  trade.  Mr.  Brant  conceiyed 
the  plan  of  drawing  trade  to  Trebizond,  and, 
laying  his  ideas  before  Lord  Pahnerston,  procured 
the  appointment  of  consul  there.  One  schooner 
then  ran  monthly ;  now  seven  steamers  a  month 
find  occupation  enough,  viz.,  one  EngUsh  twice 
every  month,  one  Austrian,  and  two  Turkish 
twice ;  the  one  belongs  to  a  company,  of  which 
the  Valide  Sultana  is  one  of  the  great  proprietors. 
The  others  are  war-steamers,  with  their  swords 
turned  to  ploughshares.  They  axe  huge  vessels, 
and  carry  large  cargoes.  Another  small  steamer 
runs  fi'om  Trebizond  to  Batum.  This  is  also 
Turkish;  and  during  the  sununer  the  Austrians 
also  run  there.  The  English  steamer  belongs  to 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 

If  civilisation  increases,  and  the  reforms  of 
Turkey  continue,  no  doubt  a  vast  trade  will  yet 
be  opened,  developing  the  resources  of  the  mag- 
nificent country  on  the  southern  shore.  The 
steamers  of  the  Porte  now  commence  to  bum 
their  own  coal,  and  will  probably  do  so  in  time 
at  a  proper  expense.     At  present  the  mines  are 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Apostrophe  to  CoDstantmople — ^Proposal  of  the  Slave  Dealer — ^No  Room 
at  MiBBeri's  Hotel-~H6tel  de  Per»— Yainable  Hint  to  Travellera 
respectiDg  Serrants — ^Diimers  at  Misaerf s  Hotel — ^Various  Guests — 
Walks  aboat  the  City — Make  an  Acquaintance — Origin  of  Constan* 
tinople — What  Gibbon  sajs  of  that  City — Sight-aeeiDg — How 
managed — Mosqne  of  St.  Sophia — ^Its  Magnificence — ^What  it  may 
one  day  become — Mosque  of  Soletman  the  Magnificent — Visit 
•  the  Seraglio — ^Tomb  of  Barbarossa — ^Dancing  Dervishes — Howling 
Dervishesir  and  other  Sects — ^Accidental  blowing  up  of  a  Turkish 
Line  of  Battle  Ship — ^Yisit  to  the  Emir  Beshir — My  Beception — 
Long  Conversation  with  that  Personaga 

All  hail !  City  of  the  seyen  names^  seven  hills, 
seven  towers ;  taken  from  the  Seventh  Palaeologe 
by  the  seventh  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  line.  All 
hail!  Byzantium,  Antonina,  Soma  Kova,  Con- 
stantinople, Jamik  (in  Arabic,  "Earth  Divider"), 
Istamboul  (the  Fuhiess  of  Faith),  Ammeddunige 
(the  Mother  of  the  World). 

Crushed  furiously  by  the  crowd,  I  got  at  last 
down  the  gangway,  and  stepping  actively  over 
caiques,  floundered  into  one  of  those  outside. 
Before  I  had  recovered  my  balance,  a  push  in  the 
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back  showed  me  I  had  a  companion,  and  seating 
myself,  I  found  the  Circassian  slave-dealer  by  my 
side.  *'  Hosh  gelding/'  he  exclaimed,  and  we  com- 
menced a  conversation  in  Turkish  and  Circassian — 
from  him  mixed  Turkish,  and  Arabic  from  me. 

He  said :  "  Sahib,  why  do  you  not  buy  one  of 
these  girls  1"  "  I  am  not  permitted.''  "  Bosh, 
you  struck  the  Turk  among  Turks  when  you 
were  alone ;  what  do  you  care  for  law  1  Come, 
now,  I  like  you  for  that ;  you  shall  have  the  6ul 
for  two  thousand  piastres.  She  plays,  sings,  talks, 
and  would  make  a  fine  slave  for  your  lordship.  I 
love  her  myself ;  her  eyes  are  almonds ;  I  give  her 
to  you,  and  you  will  love  her,  do  not  fear ;  she 
would  make  a  cow  love  her  in  a  month.''  I,  how- 
ever, resisted  his  offers,  and  when  we  landed  she  of 
the  almond  eyes  was  still  unsold. 

I  had  weary  work  of  it,  for  all  the  morning 
was  consumed  in  walking  from  hotel  to  hotel. 
Misseri  was  full.  "  Make  me  up  a  place."  "  Alas, 
Sir  I  for  four  others  I  have  done  so,  till  there  is  no 
place  left."  So  at  last,  I  was  fain  to  put  up  at,  and 
worse — to  put  up  with,  the  Hotel  de  Pera.     The 
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room  was  the  only  tolerable  part  of  it,  and  com- 
manded a  gay  prospect  of  a  side  of  a  house  built 
to  join  on  to  the  side  of  another  house  yet  unbuilt. 
My  servants,  as  native  servants  do,  both  by  custom 
and  choice,  slept  about  the  landing  outside  the 
door,  and  fed  themselves  from  the  bazaar. 

This  is  a  good  hint  to  travellers  :  at  the  hotels 
in  the  Levant,  they  charge  from  five  to  seven 
shillings  a  day  for  a  servant.  I  never  bargain 
with  mine,  as  the  moment  I  suspect  his  honesty, 
he  is  discharged  :  but  after  they  have  two  or  three 
days'  experience  in  a  place,  ask  them  what  they 
require  as  board  wages.  The  answer  averages 
from  Id.  to  id.  a  day,  according  as  the  place  is 
cheap  or  dear,  and  they  sleep  at  one's  door  or 
anywhere. 

My  housefellows  consisted  of  German  bagmen, 
so  my  meals  were  eaten  at  Misseri's  excellent 
table.  Oh,  what  a  matchless  feast  it  was,  after 
the  table  of  the  road  !  It  seemed  impossible  that 
such  luxury  could  be  real  and  last.  His  company 
was  better ;  a  soi-disant  philosopher,  who  had 
been  two  years  writing  a  book,  whose  system  he 
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waM  only  juist  beginning  to  duscover ;  collegiaDH,  on 
their  first  flight,  wary  for  fear  of  being  taken  in — 
cautious  not  to  show  the  green  ;  the  goose  (wuzz) 
on  bis  travels  delivering  his  opinions  of  Turkey, 
Turks,  and  Btamboul,  collected  in  two  days' 
experience  through  a  dragoman ;  the  ex^merchant 
still  anxious ;  the  old,  emancipated,  wondering, 
credulous,  but  shocked,  new  beholders  quite  out  of 
their  element 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  retire  from  this  bad 
European  Pera ;  cross  the  bridge,  or  enter  a  caique, 
and  roam  over  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  or 
Stamboul  proper,  the  Turkish  quarter ;  to  plunge 
into  its  streets,  and  wander  about  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  way.  Many  were  the  curious  adventures  I 
met  with,  tliat  served  more  to  improve  my  Turkii^h 
than  to  give  me  a  high  idea  of  the  morality  of 
these  veiled  ones. 

One  day  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  wandered  no 
hr  as  to  become  fatigued  :  I  sat  down  in  a  cafiS, 
having  first  roamed  over  the  ancient  quaint 
remains  of  the  Palace  of  Belisarius,  A  Turk 
saluting  me,  asked,  ''  Why  I  picked  out  an  old  ruin 
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to  look  at,  when  so  many  perfect  were  around  ? '' 
I  said,  "For  the  recollection  and  for  curiosity/* 
Another  now  joined  in,  and  said,  "Do  you  not 
know  that  was  the  palace  of  the  blind  general  of 
the  Sultan  of  Rouma — Justinian  1  *'  The  remark 
struck  me  as  curious,  because  we  believe  that  his 
eyes  being  put  out,  and  he  being  reduced  to  beg 
his  bread,  with  a  "give  a  penny  to  the  blind 
general,  Belisarius,"  was  a  modem  fiction — a 
romance  to  throw  more  poetry  into  the  story.  I 
asked  my  informant,  therefore,  if  he  knew  the 
name  of  the  man,  which  he  immediately  told  me, 
adding,  in  answer  to  my  assertion  that  it  was  a 
Frank  tale;  "on  the  contrary:  living  near,  he  had 
it  from  his  &ther.**  He  asked  me  to  his  house,  an 
invitation  I  gladly  accepted,  and  we  appointed  a 
day  and  place  of  meeting. 

I  found  him  kind  and  amusing,  and  what 
pleased  me  more,  well  versed  in  traditional  lore. 
We  were  one  day  discussing  the  history  of  the 
original  foundation  of  the  city,  and  I  drew  forth 
my  Gibbon,  a  huge  thick  volume  which  never  left 
me  when  I  went  sight-seeing,  and  must  have  given 
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many  the  idea  that  I  was  a  pedlar  with  a  small 
but  precious  box  beneath  my  arm.  Byzas 
founded  it,  the  supposed  son  of  Neptune,  656 
years  before  our  Sayiour.  No,  the  mosque  he 
meant  He  then  went  on  to  tell  me,  that  when 
the  church  was  built,  an  angel  brought  some  dust 
from  Mecca  and  sprinkled  it  there,  thus  taking 
possession  of  it  for  the  Prophet  and  the  Ceiithful. 
This  tradition  was  repeated  to  me  afterwards  at 
Euad,  and  thus,  having  heard  it  twice,  we  may 
conclude  it  a  general  one. 

The  origin  of  it  may  probably  be  found  in 
Plutarch  in  Rotntdo^  where,  describing  the  cere- 
monies of  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Constantino, 
he  says,  "  A  large  hole  was  dug  and  filled  up  by 
handfiils  of  earth,  which  each  of  the  settlers 
brought  from  the  place  of  his  birth/'  The  story 
of  this  would  become  a  legend,  and  the  Mussulmans 
would,  of  course,  think  it  proper  to  throw  in  a 
handful  for  Mahomet. 

Constantinople  has  been  &r  too  well  described 
for  any  such  a  cursory  passer  as  myself  to  dare  to 
speak  :  Gibbon  must  have  indeed  paused  to  frame 
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his  magic  sentences :  ''  The  prospect  of  beauty, 
of  safety,  and  of  wealth,  united  in  a  single  spot^ 
was  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Constan- 
tinople.'' He  then  goes  on  to  decry  the  weakness 
which  needed  the  &brication  of  a  miracle  necessary 
to  confirm  his  choice.  ''  The  vision  conjured  up 
was  of  an  old  but  venerable  matron,  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  suddenly  trans* 
formed  to  a  blooming  virgin,  whom  his  own  hands 
adorned  with  aU  the  symbols  of  imperial  greatness 
— ^this  was  the  genius  of  the  city  of  Byzantium. 
When  marking  the  bounds  of  the  city,  he  pro- 
ceeded farther  than  cities  were ;  on  being  remon- 
strated with,  he  replied,  ^  I  shall  still  advance,  till 
he,  the  invisible  guide,  who  marches  before  me, 
thinks  proper  to  stop/ ''  And  without  repeating 
further  as  we  look  at  her  fortunes  and  her  mis- 
fortunes, as  we  look  at  her  master  now,  and  at 
herself  to-day,  well  may  we  again  quote  what  he 
says  after  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  her :  "  Con- 
stantinople has  been  left  naked  and  desolate, 
without  a  prince  or  a  people.  But  she  could  not 
be  despoiled  of  her  incomparable  situation,  which 
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marlof  her  for  the  metropolu  of  a  great  empire ; 
and  the  geniuN  of  the  place  will  oyer  triumph  orer 
the  acddontN  of  time  and  fortune/' 

# 

To  me  the  bore  of  doing  tlio  sights  was  very 
great.  I  should  have  preferred  going  oyer  them 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  day ;  but  no,  a  firman  is  taken 
out  for  HL  or  9L  whenever  there  are  several  parties 
to  go,  and  then  off  all  go,  after  swallowing  a  hasty 
breakfast,  and  are  dragged  over  the  whole,  going 
from  cathedral  to  seraglio,  from  palace  to  prison, 
till  one  returns  home  and  to  bed  foot-'sore  and 
weary,  with  a  mass  of  sights  of  all  sorts  running 
through  one's  head ;  it  is  too  much  for  one  day* 
The  Mosque  of  St.  Bophia  is  (superb  ;  the  outside 
is  too  crowded  with  buildings  to  be  at  all  well  seen  ; 
but  the  interior,  done  up  by  Italian  artists  within 
the  last  few  years,  is  a  masterpiece  of  art — a 
wonrler.  The  size,  the  grandeur,  yet  lightness 
and  grace  of  the  whole,  are  perfect. 

Nor  can  the  treasures  of  art  it  contains  be  looked 
at  without  veneration  —  the  eight  columns  reft 
from  Baalbec,  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Diana 
of  Ephesus.    Perhaps  Ht.  Paul  has  touched  these. 
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Troaa,  Athens,  Cyclades  and  Cyzines — ^all  were 
compelled  to  supply  their  best  to  support  the 
temple  of  Diyine  wisdom.  Christian  and  Moslem 
haye  united  to  make  it  beautiful,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  it  looks  cleaner  and  purer  than  when  loaded 
with  the  trappings  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Poor  Turks  !  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  you  when 
the  mighty  conclave  of  priestly  state  shall  come 
and  purify  these  holy  walls  with  water  and 
incense.  Perhaps  a  mark  higher  up  the  wall  will 
be  shown  to  the  younger  sons  of  earth,  where 
Christians  heaped  up  the  slain  when  they  reft  thy 
fairest  conquest  from  thee  :  the  mark  I  allude  to  is 
that  of  a  hand,  or  several,  if  I  remember  right ;  it 
is  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  up  the  waU.  It 
is  said,  that  in  the  massacre  within  the  church,  on 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  the  dead  were  piled 
up  to  this  point,  where  a  bloody  hand-mark  on 
the  wall  still  attests  the  fact. 

The  Moslems  had  had  good  lessons  in  the  art 
of  religious  slaughter,  taught  them  by  Christian 
warriors  :  the  red  gore  had  streamed  at  Jerusalem, 
till,  it  is  said,  the  Christian  heroes  waded  girth 
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deep  in  Moslem  blood.  The  mantle  of  oblivion 
had  better  be  dropped  over  such  scenes:  the 
amount  is  nearly  equal  on  all  sides.  Let  us  onlj 
hope  that,  if  again  we  war,  while  we  show  we  are 
men  as  braye  as  our  Others,  we  may  also  show 
we  are  more  civilised  and  less  bigoted. 

What  wonders  of  wealth  were  hoarded  here  ; 
and  now  a  few  mats^  a  carpet  or  two,  with  a  large 
board  inscribed  with  a  pious  verse,  are  all  the 
wealth  remaining.  At  all  events^  the  Moslems 
have  done  it  no  harm,  and  from  the  present  state 
of  its  repair,  we  may  trust  it  will  last  till  a  purer 
voice  may  be  beard  within  its  walls,  and  the 
real  Catholic  Church  sing  from  thence  their  hymn 
of  praise,  I  cannot  but  think  the  verse  of  the 
Koran  so  beautifully  written  within  the  cupola  is 
very  appropriate :  '^  God  is  the  light  of  heaven 
and  the  earth/'  The  Temple  is  a  worthy  offering ; 
the  greatest  work  of  man  is  well  dedicated  to  Ood, 
the  wise,  the  merciful 

From  here  we  went  to  the  Mosque  of  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  nor  can  I  at  all  think  that  Sulei* 
man  had  a  right  to  say,  ''  I  have  surpassed  thee, 
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0  Justinian !''  The  ^rhole  struck  me  as  heavy 
and  clumsy ;  fine,  imposing  from  its  size,  but 
^th  no  great  beauty  of  detail  or  grand  effect,  as 
a  whole.  We  were  next  paraded  to  the  Mosque 
of  Sultan  Mahomet,  where  are  his  tomb  and  that 
of  his  &mily,  and  that  stone  so  curious,  on  which 
is  engraved  the  prophecy  of  Mahomet — but  it  had 
a  far  different  signification  to  the  Prophet's  fancy 
than  his  followers  will  find,  when  the  fulfilment 
actually  takes  place. 

From  thence  we  were  smuggled  through  the 
seraglio — smuggled  through,  I  say;  because  if 
one  of  the  party  halted  a  little,  some  of  the 
fimctionaries  drove  him  on.  My  speaking  a  little 
Turkish,  and  remonstrating  against  it,  procured 
an  immunity  for  myself,  and  I  finally  lost  my 
party,  and  wandered  about  at  will — actually  ;  until 
at  sunset,  I  found  all  deserted,  and  every  prospect 
of  passing  the  night  alone.  Abdallah,  however,  found 
a  gardener  who  let  us  out  over  the  wall,  he  being 
evidently  wonder-stricken  at  finding  us  there.  But 
we  had  seen  more  than  was  meant — ^not  that  we  had 
seen  any  females,  but  places,  &c.,  not  usually  shown. 
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The  Other  thyn  were  lnhoriotinly  ^mmA  iveeing 
where  VulmoloawH  fell,  where  tlie  Sulton  dtood  ; 
with  Mwrmy  umhr  my  ariri,  I  &gged  Imre  rin4 
fogged  there,  till  hU  had  pANived  before  nm,  and 
I  won  rejolaed  to  titul  I  ha<l  done  OonntAUtfriopla, 
It  waM  rrtore  pleaMattt  to  ruturti  mid  iie<u»tar  ov^r 
»oine  MfH^t  of  hlMtorle  IntereiK;,  or  rather  over  npotM 
whone  history  Iiiterented  «ie,  The  tower  of  Gal^ta 
WAM  one  of  thaMe,  and  1  ahuoNt  beeairie  a  renident 
there ;  the  old  gimrdiano  brought  me  hin  imr* 
gillehi  and  we  uned  to  Mit  in  li^oleniri  iiilen(!e  on  t\m 
roof,  gating  at  the  town  below,  or  watching  tb4» 
flights  of  tlie  pigofirw,  Thei^e  are  never  injured, 
but  nuffered  to  live  and  multiply — in  &et  are  fe4 
and  protect<^d, 

tiny  \*}/  (hjf,  in  vim^r  numimrn, 

iHi  iUtt  U'titm,  whfmtt  \^my  Uvmrnkm 

(t¥m'»Uti44mmi  nil  t\m  p\mm, 
Ow  i^m  iin.¥mmHir-mi  fc^w*  iQm\mUHUi, 

DarbaroNMa'M  tomb  1  oanriot  better  de/icribe  than 
in  the  wordu  of  Murray,  He  Hnyn ;  '*  Being  Ifttlu 
known  it  will    be  diflieult  to  And,  nor  waa  it 
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i?rithout  some  search  that  J  hit  upon  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  picturesquely  beautiful  than  this 
simple  monument,  covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  on 
the  shore  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleets  with 
which  Ohaireddin  covered  the  sea.  Destitute  of 
the  inscriptions  which  are  so  frequently  lavished 
on  Turkish  tombstones,  it  commemorates  the  name 
of  the  mighty  hero  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring 
waves  of  tempestuous  times,  and  the  howUng  of 
revolutionary  winds/'  Barbarossa  was  the  terror 
of  the  Christian  fleets ;  and  Chaireddin's  memory 
will  live  until  the  latest  hour  of  the  Ottoman  sway. 
His  tomb  addresses  the  ships  of  the  Archipelago, 
clearing  the  waves  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  words 
of  Archytas  to  the  mariner  : 

''  Quanquam  festiyas  non  est  mora  longa  lioebat 
Injecto  ter  pulvere  curraa.'* 

I  alsa  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Dervishes — not  of  the  dancers  of  Pera ;  my  head 
never  could  stand  looking  at  them  ;  and  my  two 
or  three  appearances  at  their  performances  were 
attended  with  discomfort.  On  one  occasion  I  lost 
my  shoes,  and  had  to  walk  home  barefooted,  and 
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on  the  otlior  two,  lofst  all  my  appetite  for  dinner 
by  ttie  sicknoM  produeed  It  certainly  (icomH  an 
extraordinary  way  of  gaining  hoaveni  whirling  into 
it  at  a  waltss :  tho  ^lemnity  of  their  deportment 
add«  to  tlic  grotesquenosB  of  tho  Mcene :  thoMevleir^ 
arOf  howovcri  among  tho  most  tolerant  of  the 
Moftloms. 

Tho  Howling  Dervinhes  are  well  worth  seeing  ; 
but  thoy  arc  common  in  every  town  :  the  Borda, 
or  hymn  in  praise  of  tho  Propheti  \%  seldom  heard 
but  at  Constantinople. 

There  are  soreral  other  sects  among  them*  The 
Nasksh-I^ondi :  thoy  are  strict  and  scrupulous 
observers  of  ihoir  religion,  and  are  very  fanatic 
and  superstitious. 

The  Munjovi :  in  the  true  signification  of  the 
term  thoy  ought  to  bo  solitary  ;  they  are  not  a 
very  numerous  sect  in  Constantinople  :  they  have 
an  Ickeh  near  Cyoub. 

Tho  Dootachi :  the  most  numerous  ;  a  libertine 
and  vagabond  set.  They  wander  about  hiying 
claim  to    miraculous    powers,    and    set    up    as 

•  Xnmt  of  tli«  %9vX, 
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curers  of  diseases — ^as  able  to  arrest  even  death. 
They  are  not  strict  observers  of  the  Koran, 
of  which  they  have  generally  but  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge.  They  drink  wine,  and  in  jGsm*  do 
what  suits  them. 

One  morning  the  comer  of  the  inn  received  a 
shock  that  made  the  landlord  quake  ;  a  rush  of  the 
inmates  followed  ;  but,  used  to  earthquakes,  I  pur- 
sued my  occupation,  nor  was  it  till  some  hours  after- 
wards I  heard  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  Neica 
Chewkit,  a  fine  line-of-battle-ship,  having  blown  up : 
the  niunber  in  her  will  never  be  ascertained.  I 
walked  down  and  found  sentries  posted  all  round 
the  arsenals  to  keep  the  crowd  off.  Women  by 
hundreds  were  there,  crying,  wailing,  and  howling. 
Poor  creatures  I  they  hustled  several  of  the  Pashas 
who  appeared.  Boats  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
were  hard  at  work,  towing  away  portions  of  the 
wreck  with  which  the  Golden  Horn  wafi  scattered. 
She  had  gone  down,  while  the  masts,  bowsprit  and 
cordage,  formed  a  mass  where  she  had  been  :  the 
water  sparkled  in  the  sunbeam  ;  the  mimic  wave 
washed  tunefiiUy  on  the  shore  ;  the  canriage  drove 
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on  ;  the  boat  load  of  pimickern  bent  to  the  oar  ; 
all  life  went  on  jn«i  a»  if  eight  hundred  poor 
iinpropflred  mortals  had  not  been  hurled  up  here 
and  there  on  the  beach — all  lifeleiM« 

*'  An  Bhtkkmi  oti  ili«f)f  rmiloMi  pjllow, 
HiAJr  hetiidfi  liMte  with  ih«  hetkit]tifi  hiWow  i 
Thnt  hm{  wlmM  moiiofi  is  noi  life, ' 
Yet  f««M)r  mamn  to  fmfnao«  dtrife/' 

The  bodieat  wore  being  collected  and  ranged  on 
the  arsenal  wharf  for  their  friendi^  to  claim^  Borne 
»aid  the  whole  wan  a  conspiracy  to  blow  up  tho 
Bultan ;  others^  with  more  probability,  that  the 
crew  had  smoked  a  pipe  in  the  magazine^  and 
for  a  wonder  it  had  caught  flre — 1  say  for  a 
wonder,  for  the  Turks  are  fools  i  while  they  are 
afraid  to  do  necessary  things  with  powder,  ^«,  they 
will,  through  carelessness,  smoke  oter  it. 

I  paid  a  tisit  one  day  to  the  Emeer  Beshir,  a 
detmu  at  Constantinople;  he  was  liring  in  a 
small  house  about  an  hour  out  of  the  city«  A 
Frenchman  who  frequently  risited  him  was  my 
introducer.  The  priest  who  usually  lives  with  him 
was  absent,  which  rendered  my  visit  more  agree^ 
able.    He  resided  in  a  small  house  apart,  and  had 
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gone  to  town  on  business.  The  house  of  the  Emeer 
was  low  and  out  of  repair  ;  the  room  he  received 
us  in  literally  darkened  with  the  smoke  from  his 
never-ceasing  chibouk.  At  first  he  received  me, 
knowing  me  for  an  Englishman,  with  a  distance 
almost  amounting  to  incivility,  and  even  omitted 
the  usual  courtesies  of  eastern  hospitality.  This 
drove  me  to  thinking  of  retiring,  but  as  I  looked 
at'  the  venerable  old  man,  his  snow-white  beard, 
the  lines  hard  and  deep,  of  misfortune  rather  than 
of  time — though  he  numbered  upwards  of  ninety 
years  — I  felt  how  wrong  to  resent,  how  ungrateftil 
not  to  submit.  At  last  I  began  to  interest  him, 
and  he  condescended  to  listen,  and  ere  long  we 
were  fast  engaged  in  his  own  loved  mountains, 
Betaddeen,  the  Kesrowan,  and  the  neighbouring 
districts.  He  unclasped  his  pipe  and  offered  it  me. 
Abdallah  also  came  in,  and,  kneeling  down,  kissed 
the  edge  of  his  robe.  He  relaxed,  and  we  talked 
merrily,  or  rather  much  ;  for  at  times  there  was  a 
swimming  of  his  keen,  quick  eye  it  required  many 
winks  to  clear. 

I  knew  most  of  his  friends ;    his   henchman. 
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Abdel  Bey,  Carletti,  and  seyeral  others  who  had 
been  in  attendance  on  him.  When  the  Frenchman, 
who  could  not  speak  (the  priest  in  his  visits  acting 
interpreter),  rose  to  go,  he  insisted  on  my  dining, 
and  we  retired  to  another  room,  where  a  poor 
plain  meal  was  served  on  pewter,  his  excessively 
pretty  daughter  the  only  attendant.  In  the 
evening  we  continued  our  conversation,  chiefly  on 
his  part,  being  an  exposition  of  his  policy  through 
life ;  how  it  was  necessity,  not  will,  which  had 
made  him  act.  He  adduced  one  proof  which,  if 
true,  was  good :  "  They  say  I  taxed  and  over- 
reigned  ;  if  I  did,  it  was  to  spend  on  themselves  ; 
for  look !  I,  who  was  a  king,  a  great  prince,  have 
ten  powter  plates  and  one  pipe,  worth  two 
piastres.  I  owe  here  several  small  debts,  and,  on 
my  beard,  have  not  five  hundred  piastres  to  pay 
them."  We  talked  till  midnight,  and  I  then 
returned  to  find  the  gates  locked,  and  myself  com- 
pelled to  saunter  about  till  daylight. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Departure  from  CoxLBtantinople — Embark  on  a  Steamer — ^Destination 
unknown — ^My  Dog  and  the  Agent — ^Reason  why  I  was  treated  with 
Ciyility  during  the  Passage — ^Passengers — Young  Turkish  Lady  and 
her  Grandmother — ^Death  of  a  Child  on  board — Heartlessness  of  its 
Father — ^Arrival  at  Smyrna — Make  the* Acquaintance  of  a  Jew — Ilia 
Family — Their  hopes  of  the  Restoration  of  their  Race — Character 
and  Qualities  of  Jews  in  general — Speech  of  the  old  Jew  concerning 
Proselytism — Passage  granted  me  by  a  British  Man  of  Wav — 
Inscription  on  the  Tomb  of  Pisistratus — Smyrna,  the  Birthplace  of 
Homer — ^Ruined  Castle  of  the  Knights — Scio—  Its  present  Appear- 
ance— ^Reflections  suggested  by  it— Samos — ^Ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno— Antony  and  Cleopatra — Cos — Esculapius  bom  here — And 
Apelles — The  Painter  and  the  Cobbler — ^Arrive  at  Rhodes— Present 
Government  of  the  Islands — Favour  shown  by  the  Porte  to  Chris- 
tians —What  they  may  one  day  become — Opinion  of  Mr.  Titmarsh, 
as  to  the  Quality  of  Samian  Wine. 

Pera,  and  its  semi-civilisation,  soon  tired.  It  had 
more  than  the  ordinary  ennui  of  a  European  city, 
without  any  of  its  gaieties  or  amusements  ;  all  the 
tedium  of  the  East,  without  its  pleasures.  Misseri's 
was  most  comfortable  ;  but  society  there  was  none, 
and  so,  one  morning,  hearing  an  Austrian  steamer 
was  to  start,  I  resolved  to  join  her  fortunes,  nor 
cared  to  inquire  whither  she  was  bound.     Carpets, 
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cushions,  uargillehs,  pots,  saucepans,  &c.,  were 
bundled  into  my  much-travelled  hourges  (saddle- 
bags) ;  my  bill  paid ;  Abdallah  loaded  himself 
with  his  arms ;  a  whistle  to  Beder  Ehan  Beg,  and, 
preceded  by  porters,  we  descended  the  hill  of  Pera 
to  a  caique.  The  bazaar-dogs  clustered  round, 
but  none  ventured  to  approach  my  huge  canine, 
who  waddled  slowly  before  us. 

We  were  thrown  in  a  lump  on  the  gangway  as 
the  vessel  was  under  weigh.  A  pert  little  fellow 
simpered  up,  and  said  in  Italian,  ^'  Sir,  that  dog 
must  not — in  fact,  shall  not  go.'*  "Oh,  then, 
Mr.  Agent,  there  he  is  ;  turn  him  out.*'  This  was 
not  easily  effected  :  the  agent  ordered  the  captain, 
the  captain  the  mate,  the  mate  the  sailors ;  but 
my  Koord  sat  wagging  his  tail ;  so  the  agent  went 
over  the  side,  and  the  dog  quietly  took  up  his 
position  by  me,  where  none  seemed  to  have  any 
wish  to  disturb  him. 

The  next  thing  was  to  inquire  whither  the 
vessel  was  bound.  "  To  Smyrna."  "  A  hum  del 
illah,  I  thought  to  Trieste,"  I  said.  The  captain 
civilly  offered  me  a  boat,  to  land.     "  Oh,  no,"  I 
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repUed,  "  I  thank  you  ;  Smyrna  will  do  as  well ;  *' 
and  he  was  kind  and  soft  to  me  for  the  rest  of 
the  passage,  thinking  I  was  mad.  So  there,  dear 
friends,  I  had  trusted  to  fortune,  to  chance, 
— ^to  what  you  please  to  call  it ;  and  the  same 
had  decided  I  was  not  to  return  to  Europe. 
My  fortunes  are  cast  for  the  East,  —  the  land 
of  old,  of  history,  and  Our  Lord, — the  morning 
land, — ^but,  alas  I  the  land  of  fevers  and  the 
plague. 

It  was  evening  as  we  gUded  out  of  the  Golden 
Horn  ;  the  dying  sun  shed  his  last  lustre  on  the 
scene,  and  rendered  it  one  of  extreme  beauty. 
Mosque,  minaret,  and  cypress, — house,  tree,  and 
sea, — beauties  crowded  our  view.  How  far  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  scene  I  left  at  my  previous  visit  1 
Then,  pinched,  frozen,  and  unfeeling,  one  longed 
to  be  off;  now,  Constantinople  never  seemed  so 
lovely.  How  could  one  be  bored  ?  how  could  one 
leave  ?  seemed  questions  unanswerable.  But 
fainter  grows  the  scene  ;  St.  Sophia  and  its  domes 
are  lost  in  the  deepening  night ;  the  land  opens, 
and  we  steam  on  to  the  open  sea. 
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We  will  now  take  a  glimpse  of  the  isleH  of 
Greece — 

—  ''  Wbdra  •very  aetmon  smilet 
Bdnignant  on  tboM  bkssed  uIm, 
Which  ieen— 

Make  gUd  the  heart  that  haila  the  ilgbty 
And  lend  to  loyelinesa  d«lii|^t ; 
Then  mildly  dimpling  ocean's  cheek. 
Refleote  the  tint  of  many  a  peak, 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tidee  that  lave 
Theae  Edena  of  the  Eaatem  wave/' 

Who  can  tell,  when  he  sets  forth  to  wander, 
whither  he  may  be  driven  by  the  uncertain  cur- 
rents of  existence,  or  whether  it  may  ever  be  his 
lot  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  1  With 
me,  however,  wandering  began  at  so  early  an  age, 
it  has  become  a  part  of  life  ;  and  travelling  seems 
as  natural  as  remaining  at  home  does  to  others. 

The  steamer  was  crowded  with  passengers. 
Among  others  were  many  natives,  Moslems,  and 
Christians.  After  a  few  hours,  the  former,  as  they 
usually  do,  half  threw  off  their  veils,  and,  in  my 
capacity  of  interpreter  to  an  English  lady  on  board, 
we  talked  a  good  deal  to  them.  One  was  the  same 
pretty  girl  I  had  noticed  at  Smyrna :  she  recog- 
nised me.  On  asking  her  how  she  came  to 
remember  me,  she  said,  "  Because  my  father  gave 
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me  a  severe  beating  when  I  got  home  for  not 
veiling  ;  so  I  have  to  hate  you,  not  only  for  being 
a  Christian,  but  because  of  the  beating  ;  however, 
get  me  a  lemon,  and  I  will  forget  it,  and  you  may 
talk  to  my  grandmother,  who  never  lets  a  Christian 
see  her  face." 

I  gave  her  the  lemon,  but  did  not  enjoy  that 
intercourse  with  the  grandmother  which  was  pro- 
mised, because  she  snubbed  my  addresses.  With 
the  daughter,  however,  we  talked  a  good  deal. 
She  had  been  to  Constantinople  to  get  married, 
but  some  cause  had  broken  it  off.  The  fair  lady 
for  whom  I  acted  as  interpreter,  damped  my 
ardour  for  conversation.  She  said,  "Let  me 
repeat  some  verses  to  you  from  the  rejected  poem 
of  an  American.     With  all  your  attentions, 

"  Yet  this  tender  maiden, 
Careth  no  more  for  thee. 
Than  midst  the  stars  the  pale  moon  cares 
For  the  poor  loye-eick  sea." 

It  was  some  consolation  after  this  that  the  wind 
rose,  and  the  sea  rolled,  and  all  were  a  mass  of 
sick  and  sorrowing,  while  I  walked  the  deck,  and 
enjoyed  the  free  fresh  breeze  and    tumultuous 

YOL.  IL  n 
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weather.  The  iQrst  night  of  our  departure,  a  poor 
little  child  died  on  board,  of  small-pox.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  captain,  who  was  very  much 
yexed, — ^for  it  appears  it  had  been  ill  many  days, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  on  board,-^ 
stopped,  and  landed  it  at  GallipoU.  When  the  poor 
little  thing  was  handed  into  the  boat,  the  captain 
said,  "Somebody  must  go  with  it."  The  father 
declined,  saying,  he  should  lose  his  passage-money 
and  also  his  time  ;  that  the  child  was  dead,  and  a 
girl.  At  last,  however,  he  was  compelled;  and, 
as  the  boat  pulled  away,  he  stood  up,  b^ging  for 
his  money,  utterly  regardless  of  the  poor  morsel  of 
his  clay  that  lay  inanimate  at  his  feet. 

The  inn  at  Smyrna  was  as  good  as  ever,  and  I 
had  seen  all  the  sights, — ^two  great  comforts,  as  it 
left  me  nothing  to  do  but  lounge  about,  read,  and 
idle.  On  the  passage  down,  I  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  kindly 
introduced  me  to  his  &mily  and  people,  among 
whom  I  spent  many  pleasant  days.  They  spoke 
Spanish,  but  had  lost  all  the  pretty  lisps  with 
which  the  Castilian  surrounds  his  words.    Nothing 
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among  them  struck  me  more  than  their  wealth. 
The  dirt  J  fellow  who  sat  in  his  stall  tinkering 
pots,  retired  to  a  home  where  a  wife,  heavy  with 
gold  ornaments,  waited  on  him. 

Their  fanaticism  was  extreme  ;  but,  struck  by  a 
stranger  speaking  Spanish, — o,  language  so  seldom 
heard  there,  or,  perhaps,  few  travellers  go  among 
them, — ^they  were  free  and  courteous  in  their 
intercourse  with  me ;  and,  among  some  of  the 
men,  there  was  considerable  knowledge  of  passing 
events.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  them  praise 
England  for  her  liberaUty  and  her  freedom ;  and 
they  hailed  it  as  the  first  dawn  of  their  restoration, 
as  an  opening  which  had  been  naade,  and  would 
enlarge  gradually,  till  they,  the  chosen  people, 
again  took  their  station  as  the  first,  the  greatest  of 
the  earth. 

"Surely,"  they  exclaimed,  "we  have  been  se- 
verely tried ;  surely  we  have  wiped  away  our 
sins ;  through  exile,  persecutions,  and  death  we 
have  kept  ourselves  apart  undefiled.  And  oh  I 
stranger,  we  regard  your  nation  as  raised  by 
Heaven  to  protect  us/' 


u  2 
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I  thanked  them  freely.  As  one  looked  at  their 
marked  countenances,  one  could  not  but  see  the 
purity  of  blood,  remember  their  wonderful  history, 
and  with  pity  think  on  their  unparalleled  sufferings. 
Other  people,  other  sects,  other  creeds,  haye  had 
their  persecutors,  but  have  had  their  repose.  All 
and  each  have  &llen  on  and  torn  the  sons  of  the 
Promise  :  they  have  known  no  friends,  no  protec- 
tors ;  the  wandering  foot  and  weary-hearted  in  all 
ages,  among  all  people,  have  been  the  prey,  the 
lawful  prize.  All  sects  joined, — enemies  who  hated 
each  other,  yet  professed  this  in  common,  to  despoil 
the  Children  of  Jacob. 

Their  qualities  have  been  at  once  their  protec- 
tion and  their  foe.  Their  singular  perseverance  in 
amassing,  their  singular  patience  in  making  money, 
have  by  turns  occasioned  them  to  be  befriended 
and  oppressed.  They  were  necessary  to  the  na- 
tions :  in  days  when  all  were  warriors  or  slaves, 
the  Jews  were  a  state  necessity.  They  managed 
the  affairs  and  provided  the  money.  But  this, 
again,  was  too  strong  a  temptation  for  despot 
princes  to  resist ;  and  the  poor  vessel  was  broken 
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to  make  it  disgorge  its  contents.  Spite  of  the 
apparent  uselessness  of  gain  where  gain  invited 
pillage,  with  more  than  Sisyphean  patience,  they 
bowed  to  the  storm,  and,  when  it  had  passed, 
again  renewed  their  thankless  toil.  Well  has  the 
prophecy  been  fiilfiUed ;  "  In  quietness  shall  be 
thy  strength."     (Isaiah,  xxx.  1 5.) 

They  seem  to  regard  the  Turks  with  more  favour 
than  the  Christians  :  the  Raina^  they  talked  of 
with  pity.  There  is  too  great  a  diflFerence  of 
religion  for  them  to  feel  the  hate  they  do  for  us ; 
every  article  of  our  belief  condemns  them,  and 
disputes  with  them  the  inheritance  they  beUevQ 
exclusively  their  own. 

The  Jewesses  of  Smyrna  did  not  strike  me  as 
handsome.  Spite  of  the  pretty  eulogy  of  Chateau- 
briand, a  blight  seemed  to  sit  upon  them,  and  they 
had  more  the  features  of  a  Chinese  than  pleased 
me.  The  boys  were  lovely  ;  and  their  open  coun- 
tenances and  noble  eyes  would  have  suited  their 
sisters  far  better  than  themselves.  Of  the  mis* 
sionaries  they  spoke  kindly,  as  men  who  meant 

*  A  Hebrew  word,  which  signifiee  bad  or  mischieyous.  It  is  the  early 
term  they  used  for  Mahomet  and  his  followers. 
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well,  but  whose  pleading  was  rain.  "Shall  the 
Jew,  who,  for  two  thousand  years,  has  stood  fire, 
sword,  and  death,  sooner  than  forsake  his  faith, 
turn  now, — now  that  the  light  dawns  on  him,  and 
all  goes  fair  ?    No,  stranger ;  our  faith  we  will 

keep  as  God  has  enjoined  us  ;  and  had  he  not,  the 
very  persecutions  and  blood  on  it  would  make  us 
cUng  to  it  with  affection.  Those  who  do  turn,  turn 
not  from  owx  faith  :  they  had  none,  and  joined  the 
highest  bidder/' 

Oh  stiff-necked  race,  no  time  can  bend  thee ! 
Thou  art  as  ready  to  persecute  the  prophets  and 
those  who  call  thee,  as  when  the  temple  stood  in 
its  glory  on  Sion,  and  the  Son  of  the  Most  High 
wept  over  thy  coming  miseries. — Yet  their  con- 
stancy is  great ;  their  stubborn  adherence  to  what 
they  deem  truth,  surpasses  human  strength.  Well 
might  the  poet  make  them  exclaim — 

"  Were  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deemst  it  to  be, 
I  need  not  have  wandered  from  fair  Qalilee ; 
I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow. 
As  the  God  that  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know." 

The  "Antelope,**  man-of-war  steamer,  was  on 
her  way  south,  and  the  officers  kindly  gave  fne  a 
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passage.  So  once  more  we  packed  up,  and  trudged 
to  the  wharf,  Abdallah  wondering  where  we  were 
going ;  I  much  yexed  because  Herodotus  had  put 
the  bow  into  the  wrong  hand  of  Sesostns  in  his 
description  of  the  monument. — Smyrna  looked 
loTelj.  She  was  just  cleared  of  her  figs,  and 
smiled  :  the  relief  seemed  to  please  her. 

"  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Conrejbd  me  from  this  idle  shore ; 
I  longed  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem." 

**  Twice  I  have  been  proclaimed  Sovereign,  twice 
have  the  people  of  Athens  expelled,  and  twice  have 
they  recalled  me  :  I  am  that  Pisistratus,  wise  in 
council,  who  collected  the  scattered  books  of 
Homer,  which  were  before  sung  in  detached 
pieces  :  that  great  poet  was  our  fellow  citizen ; 
for  we  Athenians  founded  Smyrna."  (Analecta 
Vet.  Poet.  Graec,  vol.  iii.)  Such  was  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  of  Athens'  king,  him  whom 
they  twice  banished  and  twice  recalled.  And  the 
"  Boast  not  of  glory  and  of  conquest,  but  of  the 
collecting  the  scattered  poems  of  Homer,''  i^eaks 
volumes  for  his  wisdom.    Smyrna  produced  Homer 
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— ^the  Homer  we  are  whipped  over  as  boys ;  but 
some  few  lore  bim  as  men. 

The  old  ruined  castle  of  the  knights  is  battered 
sadly.  TimourLenk,  that  Man  Destroyer,  came 
here  himself  (the  other  towns  his  Emirs  and  sons 
took) ;  this  he  honoured  with  his  presence  in  1403. 
He  took  it  in  seventeen  days,  and  put  every  soul 
he  found  to  the  sword.  The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, escaped  in  vessels  ;  the  galleys  of  the  knights 
who  had  most  gallantly  assisted  at  the  defence  fired 
one  volley  of  defiance  and  swept  ofi*  into  the  sea. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  exchange  the  dirty 
make-shift  sort  of  life  of  the  natives  for  the 
regularity  and  cleanliness  of  a  man-of-war ;  to  see 
English  faces,  to  hear  English  voices,  to  live  among 
familiar  things,  and  be  at  rest  AU  was  regularity, 
cleanliness,  and  order ;  and  it  was  a  holiday  for 
tongue,  body,  and  spirits.  We  sped  out  of  the 
bay  as  quickly  and  orderly  as  English  men-of- 
war  do ;  no  voice  was  heard  but  the  calls  of  the 
leadsman,  no  command  but  the  one,  and  that 
promptly  obeyed. 

The  momuig  afterwards  we  anchored  in  Tsches- 
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chmeh  bay,  a  fine  large  bay  on  the  main,  inside 
of  Sdo.  It  contains  a  busy  little  modem  town, 
and  a  population  of  some  three  thousand  Oreeks. 
There  was  a  large  port  in  good  repair.  The  nert 
day  we  steamed  in  Sdo,  having  got  under  weigh 
at  dawn. 

Sdo  will  for  ever  immortalize  the  fiendish 
barbarity  of  Islam.  High  barren  hills  run  along 
its  length,  whose  £a^es  bear  deep  and  fertile  valleys : 
the  whole  sea-board  is  scattered  with  houses 
reposing  in  gardens,  and  the  scene  fi'om  the  vessel 
was  one  of  great  beauty.  But,  alas !  on  landing, 
three  fourths  of  the  houses  are  empty ;  nothing 
left  but  their  outer  walls.  I  wandered  among  these, 
now  over  the  paved  floor  of  a  church,  ruined, 
burnt,  open  to  the  air ;  now  over  a  fine  house  with 
broad  terrace — but  all  is  silent.  The  Turk  has 
passed  over  it,  and  here  has  left  his  mark. 

It  was  sad  to  tread  over  villas  and  prosperous 
homesteads ;  sad  to  see  wanton  wild  flowers  growing 
over  altars  and  thresholds;  sad  to  see  marble 
columns  turned  and  overthrown.  And  this  is  the 
Paradise  of  the  Levant !    Here  is  one  of  the  results 
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of  th()»o  »trit^^la»  for  froodc^m ;  f(7r  a  fmm©«=ft 
thing  tlioy  catt  novor  hftve^  =*ivhich  rofl(?ct«  (Itepfrae© 
on  tlio  iyvmit  not  on  tlio  sIavo  ;  horo  i«  the  roiult 
of  WAf  fliul  of  i^lory  I 

Slnco  tlio  nmwHftmi  Scio  had  bfj^im  to  ri§o,  btit 
lft«t  winter  It  was  again  tisltod  by  a  fno»t  satore 
Infliction,  owing  to  tho  cold  J  thdr  ma«tic  and 
orango  trtu^H,  wliich  conftftituto  tholr  woalth,  ww§ 
all  klllod.  Otir  eoniul  @Ntlmatod  tho  hm  at 
50,000/.  It  1»  ottrlotw  that  at  8do,  whoro  It  might 
naturally  bo  bcliotod  tho  groatoHt  hatfod  would 
oxiwt  botwoon  tho  OhriHtiauH  and  Turks,  niarriagow 
botwoon  thorn  ofton  ooour,  oach  party  pro«orring 
thoir  faith  and  tho  childron  following  thoir  pafont§' 
faith,  according  to  thoir  »ox.  Nowhoro  ol»o  hav© 
I  hoard  of  thi«.  Thoy  otyoy  a  groator  »haro  of 
toloration  than  any  othar  portion  of  tho  Sultan'* 
OhriHtian  8ubjoct«,  ThJH  thoy  procured  by  a  ?(?lun- 
tary  tondor  of  thoir  alloglanco  to  tho  Hultan  aftor 
tho  fall  of  Oon^tantinoplOi 

Vathl  bay,  SamoH,  -  Thi«  i§  now  tho  capital  town 
of  tho  iwland;  Cora  on  tho  »outhorn  coawt,  which 
occupies  tho  »ito  of  tho  famod  city  of  Hamos,  boing 
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little  more  than  a  village.  Vathi  is  a  fine  town 
built  along  the  beach  and  running  up  the  side  of 
the  hills :  the  population,  except  the  employes^  are 
entirely  Greek.  A  large  Turkish  force  and  several 
vessels  are  kept  here,  as  the  Samiots  are  restless 
under  the  Moslem  yoke,  and  had  lately  been  in 
rebellion.  They  had  deposed  their  governor,  and 
the  Porte  has  been  forced  to  submit,  though  they 
made  a  show  of  resistance.  Samos  is  the  birth- 
place of  Juno ;  but  more  proud  she  ought  to  be  of 
Pythagoras ;  though  Ovid  sings — 

**  Heu !  Bidus  est  in  TiBoera  oondi 
Congesioque  ftTidiim  piogaeBCere  eorpore  OQrpii% 
Alteriisqae  animaiitein  animantiB  vivere  letho." 

The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Juno  still  remain  on 
Point  Colonna^  and  at  the  town  are  other  ruins : 
they  have  been  fully  described  Here  Antony 
assembled  his  forces  to  dispute  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world ;  and  had  he  struck  an  immediate 
blow,  he  had  probably  vanquished  his  opponent. 
But  what  matters  it  now  ?  The  empire  Cleopatra 
menaced,  has  crumbled  to  dust,  while  the  memory 
of  her  beauty  and  her  vices  is  as  fresh  as  ever, 
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nor  can  one  cea«e  to  admire  the  calm  wnolutlon 
with  which  «he  died* 

Cos. — Where  k  the  famoiw  plane  tree  wbera 
^ficulapiuH  wa«  bom  t  It  is  a  lovely  inland  ;  for 
many  yeariB  it  wan  a  dependance  of  the  knights  of 
JlhodeHi  and  ^ilk  oweisi  its  diBcovery  to  Coibi,  the 
women  of  that  island  being  the  first  who  ever 
turned  the  cocoon  to  use,  ApelleSi  the  painter, 
likewise  was  of  Oos*  and  invented  that  ej^cellent 
saying  all  would  do  well  to  remember  :  "  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam/'  It  was  his  custom  when  he  ha4 
finished  a  painting  to  expose  it  for  general  criticism, 
and  listen  to  the  remarks,  One  day  a  cobbler 
remarked  something  wrong  in  the  sandal  of  one  of 
the  portraits,  Apelles  finding  the  remark  juat, 
altered  the  part ;  on  the  next  day  tlie  cobbler 
passing  and  seeing  that  the  former  objection  of 
his  Imd  been  consideredi  ventured  to  censure  the 
leg ;  on  which  Apelles  stepped  out  and  bade  the 
man  keep  to  his  trade  and  his  sandala — lience 
tlie  saying, 

Next  day  we  reached  Uhodes, — The  histories  of 
t^iese  islands^  are  so  completCi  and  they  are  so 
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accurately  described,  it  would  be  but  repetition  to 
have  dwelt  longer  on  them ;  and  their  ruins  have 
also  been  measured  and  descanted  on.  The  govern- 
ment of  these  islands  is  good  and  liberal ;  for  the 
Porte  greatly  fears  losing  them.  This  fear  goes  so 
far  that  the  Christian  population  are  preferred 
before  the  Moslem,  and  offenders  of  the  former 
faith  are  nearly  sure  of  immunity. 

The  weather  was  lovely,  though  October  was 
fer  advanced, — 

**  Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
Though  all,  except  their  sun,  ia  set." 

At  some  future  day  these  islands  may  be  united 
with  Greece  :  had  they  been  so  before,  what  a  nest 
of  pirates  they  would  have  been.  And  we  must 
thank  the  wisdom  of  the  diplomatists  who  left 
them  beneath  the  Turkish  rule !  The  population  is 
quick,  clever,  and  turbulent :  how  would  dead 
Greece  have  restrained  it  ?  At  some  future  day 
when  fit  they  will  probably  be  united ;  for  as  sure 
ajs  we  now  exist 


**  On  SuH'b  rock,— on  Parga'a  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line, 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore.** 
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Titmarsh  has  pronounced  the  Samian  wine  as 
inferior  to  small-beer ;  I  can  only  say  that,  having 
none  of  the  latter,  the  traveller  may  put  up  with 
the  former,  and  often  get  worse  things  wherewith 
to  season  his  water.  The  wine  is  now  a  great 
article  of  export,  but  as  it  is  never  kept,  hardly 
receives  a  &ir  test. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Rhodes — How  it  verifies  the  idea  previously  formed  of  it — The  Walls — 
Harbour — Where  the  Colossus  probably  stood — ^The  Knights'  Street 
— Description  of  some  of  the  Houses  there — Mosque,  near  the  Church 
of  St.  John — Hospital — The  Quarter  of  the  Jews — Visit  to  a 
Wealthy  Jew — Hebrew  Marriage — Jewish  Ladies  of  my  Host — 
Their  Skill  in  plaiting  Silk — My  large  Dog — The  Personage  to'whom 
he  was  the  means  of  introducing  me — Beder  Khan  Bey — Conversa- 
tion with  him — Origin  of  the  name  Rhodes — Early  History  of 
Rhodes — Elnights  Hospitallers  besiege  and  take  the  Island — Origin 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John — Some  Account  of  that  Saint — ^The  Hospi- 
tallers become  wealthy — They  become  a  Religious  Order — Of  whom 
composed — Celebrity  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes — ^Turks  besiege  the 
Island — Heroic  Bravery  of  the  besieged — Siege  renewed — ^Immense 
Army  of  the  Sultan — Rhodes  at  length  taken — Praise  of  the  Order 
and  of  the  Knights  by  an  eye-witness — ^Departure  from  Rhodes — 
Arrive  at  Cyprus— Short  stay  there — Embark  for  Beyrout. 

Beautiful  Rhodes !  from  my  earliest  boyhood  it 
had  been  my  desire  to  visit  you.  When  in  youth 
I  had  read  of  the  defence  made  by  the  knights,  it 
seemed  that,  could  I  see  Rhodes,  I  should  be 
happy ;  and  now,  almost  with  awe,  I  landed,  and 
resolutely  determined  to  see  her  well. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  few  places,  to  my  idea,  that 
looks  as  it  ought,  as  one  fancies,  as  from  its  history 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  it  would,  and  I  really 
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belieye,  were  one  acquainted  with  history  dropped 
in  its  harbour,  he  would  exclaim,  *^  This,  oh,  this  is 
Rhodes :  of  course  there  stood  the  Colossus — this 
is  Rhodes." 

Christians  are  not  permitted  to  reside  within 
the  walls,  so  my  quarters  were  a  species  of  casino 
— ^at  least  it  was  called  so — ^though  I  appeared  the 
only  member,  for  nobody  else  came  there,  and  I 
had  two  comfortable  rooms  all  to  myself  for  the 
sum  of  one  shilling  a  day.  My  dog  had  undis- 
puted sway  over  the  neighbourhood  :  my  servants 
cooked,  &c.,  and  I  lived  in  quiet,  and  undisturbed. 

The  town  probably  exists  much  as  it  did  when 
the  knights  quitted  it,  though  their  principal 
hospices,  being  useless,  are  fallen  to  dec^.  The 
walls  are  tolerably  perfect,  and  the  curtains  and 
bastions  have  guns,  though  most  of  them  are  dis- 
mounted. The  principal  harbour  is  on  the  N.E., 
and  is  entirely  open  to  the  sea ;  on  the  N.E.  a 
swell  often  rolls  in;  the  walls,  with  the  towers, 
surround  it  on  two-thirds  of  its  circumference. 
Within  is  a  whart  with  an  entrance,  within  which 
is  a  harbour  for  small  boats  :  it  would  probably 
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admit  one  of  thirty  or  forty  tons.  Across  this  I 
should  imagine  strode  the  Colossus,  as,  if  we  admit 
even  the  weight  of  the  metal  aa  correct,  it  would 
hardly  have  made  a  larger  ;  and  a  vessel  of  those 
days  might  have  paased  between  the  legs  of  a  figure 
thirty  feet  high,  particularly  if  rigged  with  the 
stump  mast  and  lateen  sail  of  the  ancients. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  perfect,  abounding  in 
dark  passages,  the  streets  clean,  the  houses  of 
stone,  and  a  sombre  quiet  breathing  over  the  whole, 
well  suited  to  its  history.  Entering  by  the  gate 
from  the  water  port,  we  pass  two  heavy  towers, 
now  an  armoury.  In  the  wall  are  brackets  for  the 
image  of  a  saint ;  the  street  is  lively ;  bazaar  well 
suppUed  with  vegetables,  &c.,  which  are  produced 
in  abundance  on  the  island. 

Proceeding  a  short  distance  to  the  left,  we  find 
a  broader  street,  built  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill ;  the 
whole  is  paved,  descending  in  broad  steps.  The 
houses  on  either  side  are  large  and  handsome, 
though  many  are  cut  off  above  the  first  floor,  that 
being  a  way  of  repairing  a  house  much  in  vogue 
with  the  Turks.    The  former  handsome  wmdowa 
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have  been  biiilt  up,  all  but  a  small  space,  \rbich 
admits  what  light  and  air  the  present  race  think 
necessary.  In  other  places  the  street  Tvall  of  the 
house  has  been  lofl,  but  trees  showing  through  the 
window  tell  that  the  inside  is  ruined.  This  is 
the  Knights'  Street,  and  it  thoroughly  preserres 
its  character. 

Over  the  doors  or  on  the  walls  are  tablets 
engraved  with  the  arms ;  they  appear,  however,  to 
be  those  of  knights  rather  than  of  languages  or 
nations.  The  arms  of  England  are  on  what  is  now 
a  small  Moslem  chapel.  On  many  of  the  houses 
are  seven  or  eight  tablets,  as  if  of  the  knights  who 
inhabited  it.  The  owner  of  one  of  the  houses 
offered  the  stones  at  one  hundred  piastres  a-piece ; 
and  on  my  commencing  a  bargain  with  him,  offering 
to  buy  them  and  let  them  remain  there,  I  was 
warned  that  he  would  probably  take  the  money, 
and  sell  them  again  to  the  first  offerer.  Sincerely 
I  hope  no  savage  will  remove  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  quaint 
quiet  beauty  of  this  street :  no  echo  sounded  on 
its  pavement ;  a  silence  reigned  around ;  and  as 
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one  gazed,  imagination  could  believe  that  the 
arched  doorways  would  shortly  open,  and  let  out  a 
mail-clad  warrior — ^a  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  ready 
to  lay  down  his  body,  life  and  limb — all  but  his 
sins — ^for  the  cause  of  the  Cross.  At  the  head  of 
the  street  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  fine 
archway,  with  groined  arches.  It  must  have  been 
a  handsome  entrance :  now,  a  mass  of  ruins,  dirt, 
and  rubbish,  are  all. 

Above,  on  the  left,  is  the  mosque,  once  the 
church  of  St.  John  ;  but  it  is  now  all  whitewashed 
within  :  the  doors  alone  are  worth  looking  at. 
Higher  up  on  the  right  is  the  palace  of  the  grand 
master,  a  heap  of  ruins,  little  else  but  the  massive 
gateway  being  left.  The  palace  was  on  the  walls, 
and  perhaps  has  never  been  repaired  since  the 
siege.  On  the  one  side  are  the  remains  of  a  noble 
room,  supported  by  pillars,  whose  large  windows  and 
huge  fireplace  show  comfort  was  not  excluded  from 
the  palaces  of  the  soldier  monks.  There  is  another 
large  building,  whose  solidity  has  retained  it  in 
perfect  repair  :  it  is  called  the  hospital,  and  consists 
of  a  square,  two  stories  high,  with  pillars.     The 
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roomn  Around  ftre  lAfg&  And  hftndftotne.  And  b^lo^ 
Aril  tAtjltA  fof  fttore^.  I  fthmild  imAgin^  it  to  be  a 
barrAck,  m  there  Are  krge  roomi*  ^ith  fireplAces 
And  chimne^r-pie^'/ei^^  And  the  whole  hA»  more  the 
Air  of  A  bArrAck  than  a  ho^pitAl,  being  fnll  below  of 
rtone,  nhot,  And  other  militAry  ffUyrtn.  On  one  ride 
in  A  huge  room,  now  minom  And  open  to  the  Ay  : 
rowft  of  j)illAr»  run  ronnd  two  ttde»  ;  At  either  end 
Are  fireplAce»»  while  »mAll  dormitorieii  brAnch  off 
on  the  ftid^ft.  Tlie  citA<lel  i»  a  mm^  at  mbbish  ; 
tAtilted  covered  pAi»8Age«  run  aH  About,  And  as  I 
WAlked  through  them^  the  feeling  thAt  the  knighUi 
were  present  was  strong,  so  qtiiet  And  old-fAshioned 
is  the  old  town. 

The  Jews  lire  within  the  waIIs,  a  privilege  they 
purchAsed  by  their  treachery.  Their  qtiArter  is 
one  of  the  best,  And  in  it  Are  many  fine  houses, 
though  now  frequently  subdivided,  And  a  story 
generally  cut  from  them.  A  friend  who  hAppened 
to  be  on  the  island  took  me  to  one  of  the  principal 
Jews,  A  man  of  great  wealth.  lU  was  keeping 
open  house,  on  account  of  a  wedding  thAt  hAd 
taken  place  of  a  poor  orphan  girl  whom  he  had 
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brought  up.  The  poor  girl,  decked  in  massiye 
ornaments^  sat  under  a  silken  panoply  which  was 
suspended  over  her  head  :  she  looked  more  like  a 
golden  idol  than  a  woman  just  entering  on  the 
most  important  step  of  her  life. 

The  host's  own  daughter  was  a  lovely  girl,  and 
though  but  eight  was  on  the  eve  of  being  married. 
The  house  had  been,  he  said,  in  his  £unily  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  knights,  the  whole  remaining 
exactly  as  it  was.  The  ceiling,  neat  and  hand* 
some,  was  of  a  black  wood,  highly  polished  ;  the 
floor  of  small  round  stones,  displayed  in  flowers 
and  ornaments.  Nothing  could  equal  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  whole  house ;  for  the  good  man  let  us 
hunt  all  over  it,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
nmnerous  members  of  his  &inily ;  not  that  the 
women  hid  themselves  or  veiled,  but  they  had  to 
get  up  to  receive  the  guest.  This  man  possessed 
a  library  of  several  hundred  books,  and  in  my 
intercourse  with  him  I  found  him  kind  and  Uberal* 
minded. 

The  wedding  visits  paid  him  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  most  of  the  Jews,  who  flocked  to 
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pay  thoir  ruNpoctN,  and  the  woman  n\m  emm, 
PorhapH  thoir  parents'  treachery  l)a«  taken  from 
the  daughtcni'  chook»  the  beauty,  for  tliey  were 
decidedly  plain.  During  the  rest  ef  my  »tay  my 
walk«  generally  finished  in  this  quarter,  and  wl^er- 
ever  I  called  they  gave  a  kindly  welcome,  Cimm- 
rally,  however,  after  the  first  acquaitttance  was 
established,  the  wonien  (for  1  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  nten — probably  they  were  the  dirty 
follows  about  the  shops  and  bazaars)  called  tm  fn^ 
and  there  we  chatted,  while  they  phiited  silk. 

This  they  performed  on  a  block,  each  yam  being 
rolled  on  a  pin  of  Ivory  j  the  block  padded  and 
covered  with  eloth^  was  fixed  on  a  stand  or  mndaWf 
and  the  yarns  thrown  about  with  tho  band  as 
required,  Tlie  whole  operatiort  seems  exactly  the 
same  as  I  have  seen  in  the  frescoes  at  Befii  Uassan 
In  Kgypt ;  It  was  a  pretty  occupation,  Tlw  cleanU- 
ness  of  tlieir  houses  nothing  could  GxcaQd,  The 
Jewesses  all  here  wear  yellow  slioes— signs  of 
the  times. 

Among  other  curiosities  was  Beder  Klian  Bey, 
Tt^  servants  wlto  were  with  me  wlion  I  got  my 
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large  dog,  were  Mosuleans,  and  on  seeing  the  size 
of  the  brute,  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Beder 
Khan  Bey,  as  combining  and  expressive  of  every- 
thing that  was  detestable.  One  day,  while  loiter- 
ing in  the  Knights'  Street,  the  canine  entered  a 
house,  and  there  remained.  The  people  made  a 
great  noise,  but  none  dared  expel  him  ;  so  Abdal- 
lah  went  to  the  door,  and  kept  shouting  the  name. 
"  We  may  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  will 
they  come  'i"  I  went  to  the  door,  to  remove  the 
brute,  vexed  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  fear  or 
distress  to  others. 

Just  as  I  entered  the  small  court,  a  by-door 
opened,  and  a  Koord  appeared,  who  beckoned  me 
to  follow  him.  I  love  adventures  too  much  to 
consider,  so  I  followed  my  conductor,  who  led  me 
into  a  room  where  about  twenty  Koords  were 
seated.  One,  however,  reclined  at  the  upper  end, 
well  dressed,  and  of  superior  rank  and  bearing. 
"  You  want  Beder  Khan  Bey,  Christian,"  said  my 
conductor  ;  "  here  he  is."  This  was  not  a  favour- 
able introduction  ;  but  I  made  my  salutation,  and  J 
sat  down. 


SOS  MT  C0HTEB8ATI0H  WITH 

The  conversation  b^an  in  the  greatest  strain  of 
distance,  and  I  saw  he  could  hardly  constrain  hia 
spirit,  to  be  dviL  We  progressed  better  after 
some  time,  and  he  condescended  to  listen  to  my 
account  of  my  journey  ;  but  after  I  had  done,  be 
stroked  his  beard,  and  said ;  **  I  have  done  and 
will  do  my  duty,  as  my  Grod  and  my  prophet 
command  me.  Had  all  the  followers  of  the  Messiah 
stood  before  me,  I  ought  and  should  slay  them. 
God  has  punished  my  sins  :  it  is  his  will  to  send 
me  here.  I  am  happy.*'  Then,  turning  to  his 
companions,  he  said — 

^  Now  m J  eo-mataf  ,  and  partners  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  tb«t  of  painted  pomp  1    Are  not  these  (woods)  isles 
More  f^ee  from  peril  than  the  envious  oourti 
Here  fbel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference/' 

— At  leasts  this  is  what  he  meant,  and  would  have 
said,  perhaps,  had  he  studied  Shakspeare  in  the 
original. 

I  replied,  that  no  reason,  no  religion,  could 
teach  us  to  kill  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  that, 
as  for  his  killing  all  the  followers  of  the  Saviour, 
be  would  find  many  who  would  eat  him  up,  Roords 
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and  all ;  that,  as  he  observed,  he  was  probably 
here  for  his  sins,  and  though,  as  one  in  misfortune, 
it  was  wrong  to  insult  him,  still  I  joined  with  him 
in  his  philosophy,  and  hoped  he  would  remain 
here,  out  of  harm's  way,  to  practise  it.  Mean- 
while, the  Tiyari,  thanks  to  Providence,  who  had 
so  severely  tried  them,  were  flourishing. 

This  acted  like  oil  in  a  storm,  and  we 
conversed  very  freely.  He  said,  "  It  is  true ;  I 
did  destroy  them,  but  the  nations  had  been  always 
at  war  :  now  they  ate  us,  now  we  ate  thenL  We 
suffered  enough  from  them ;  the  Tiyari  and  the 
Koords  were  cat  land  dog  ;  they  beat  us  because 
we  were  disunited  ;  we  beat  them  when  they  were 
so.  Why  should  the  Sultan  interfere  between  us  1 
Keither  of  us  belong  to  him.''  He  gave  me  a 
detail  of  many  actions ;  and,  I  must  own,  put  a 
good  light  on  them  for  himself.  When  I  left,  he 
even  said  I  might  call  again. 

Thus  for  days  I  wandered  about,  now  sitting  on 
the  ramparts,  reading  the  history  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes,  and  their  fall.  The  whole  story  seemed 
acting  before  me.     As  I  stood  on  the  tower  of 
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St.  John,  I  could  fool  my  hoart  boat  bm  tho  Turks 
throw  thoir  rafts  across,  and  commoncod  tho 
storm ;  but  mostly  did  my  hoart  glow  when,  sit- 
ting in  tho  bastion  of  England,  I  there  road  how 
England's  small  body  of  knights  liad  deported 
thomsolvos ;  how  bravely  they  fought,  how  nobly 
thoy  fell ;  now  they  hurry,  headed  by  their  indo- 
mitable Grand  Master,  along  the  covered  passages 
to  tho  rescue ;  the  bravest  fall ;  the  fresh  band 
dash  forward,  and. 


*— '  **  JAko  tbo  mower's  ipnm,  at  th«  oIom  of  tlM  (Uy, 
When  bi«  work  in  doM,  on  tho  linroU'd  pluin, 
Huoh  WM  tlM  fkll  of  tlM  foromoMt  Hhiu/* 


It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Western  chivalry : 
well  and  worthily  did  her  sons  comport  them- 
selves. Rhodes  fell ;  but  in  her  M  there  was 
more  glory  tlian  will  over  rest  on  the  fall  of  Malta. 
Overborne,  overprest,  it  was  God's  will  Tho 
knights  fell  in  their  steel  liamess,  full  knightly ; 
there  was  no  blot  on  their  bright  escutcheons. 
But  when  we  think  of  La  Valetta,  we  must  re- 
member Ilomspech. 

There  seems  little  doubt  tliat  the  island  received 
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its  name  from  pobos^  a  rose  :  coins  are  found  in 
the  island  bearing  a  rose  impressed  on  the  face. 
According  to  Diodones  Telchines^  a  colony  of 
Crete  first  settled  here :  they  abandoned  the 
island  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Heliades,  the 
grandsons  of  Phoebus.  They  seem  to  have  assisted 
Agamenmon  at  the  Trojan  War.  The  Rhodians 
succeeded  the  Cretans  in  the  dominion  of  the  sea ; 
so  Simias  says  of  them,  vun  0a\<ur(njs.  Florus 
calls  them  Nauticus  Populus ;  by  Muersius  the 
island  was  called  Marienata,  because  it  emerged 
from  the  decrease  of  the  sea.  They  early  applied 
themselves  to  maritime  affairs,  and  to  ship-build- 
ing :  so  jealous  were  they,  that  it  was  criminal 
to  look  at,  or  to  enter  their  docks.  Their 
gOTemment  was  wise  and  good,  and  their  laws 
regarding  the  protection  of  the  poor  display  a 
high  civilisation  {see  Poly  bins). 

By  their  maritime  superiority  they  gained  many 
dependencies;  among  other  islands,  the  Pharos, 
the  people  there  complaining  of  the  Bhodian 
exactions.  Cleopatra  threw  a  causeway  across, 
connecting  it  with  the  main  :   as  this  work  was 
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said  to  have  been  completed  in  seven  days,  and 
thence  called  septastadium,  when  the  Rhodians 
arrived  to  collect  the  tribute,  the  queen  rode  out 
over  the  cause vray,  telling  them  they  did  not  know 
their  business ;  that  islands  paid  tribute,  not  the 
continent,  and  that  Pharos  was  now  a  part  of 
the  latter. 

We  find  the  Rhodians  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  They 
applied  themselves  to  trade,  and  became  great. 
Artemisia,  the  Queen  of  Caria,  took  their  city 
by  stratagem :  Demosthenes  regained  it  by  his 
eloquence.  They  probably  assisted  Alexander  the 
Great ;  for  we  find  the  Great  Admiral,  Memnon, 
a  Ithodiau,  at  the  death  of  the  conqueror,  asserted 
their  freedom,  and  maintained  it  with  great  courage 
against  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who 
repeatedly  attacked  their  city. 

After  this  they  raised  the  Colossus  (b.c.  222) : 
an  earthquake  destroyed  it,  and  nearly  the 
whole  city  likewise ;  but  an  emulation  in  generosity 
restored  the  city ;  for  all  the  neighbouring  powers 
sent  them  such  assistance,  tliat  they  gained  rather 
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than  lost.  They,  however,  considered  that  Apollo 
had  thrown  down  the  Colossus,  and  therefore  this 
was  never  replaced.  It  remained  eight  hundred 
and  seventj-five  years  on  the  ground,  when  at  the 
capture  of  the  island  by  the  Saracens,  the  Sultan 
sold  the  metal  to  a  Jew  of  Orfa. 

We  find  them  as  allies  of  Rome  aasisting  her  in 
the  Mithridates  war  :  they  joined  Pompey  ;  and, 
at  his  death,  Caesar ;  whereby  they  offended 
Cassius,  who  first  gave  them  a  defeat :  in  a  second 
action  they  suffered  a  like  reverse,  and  he  took, 
and  sacked  the  city.  This  lowered  their  pride 
which  (in  B.C.  168)  had  induced  them  to  defy 
Rome,  if  she  did  not  listen  to  her  advice. 

We  must  not  also  forget  the  &me  of  the  Rhodian 
sUngers :  Xenophon  mentions  them  with  honour 
in  his  famous  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Ves- 
pasian finally  reduced  the  island  to  a  Roman 
province.  At  the  division  of  the  empire  it  per- 
tained to  that  of  the  East.  The  hospitallers, 
driven  from  Acre  and  the  Holy  Land,  sought 
refuge  in  Cyprus,  where  they  re-organised  the 
shattered  forces  of  the  order.  Finding  that  Cyprus 
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afforded  but  an  Insecure  retreat,  and  that  the  king 
vtM  far  from  sincere  In  his  friendship,  they  turned 
their  eyes  to  another  sottlomoni  Rhodes,  by  its 
position,  attracted  their  attention  ^  with  aid  from 
Europe  they  were  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  armar- 
ment,  with  which  they  put  into  Macri  on  the  coast 
of  Lycia,  to  await  the  return  of  their  spies,  sent  to 
survey  the  most  rulnorable  point  of  the  island, 

Rhodes  was  at  this  time  nominally  Greek,  but 
seems  to  hare  been  inhabited  by  a  minted  popular 
tion  of  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  goremed  by  natire 
princes*  Though  taken  unawares,  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  desperate  courage ;  and  a  war  of  years 
ensued  before  the  knights  could  win  the  island  j 
and  then,  conquered  but  not  overcome,  the  inha- 
bitants threw  themselves  into  their  galleys,  and 
catTied  to  the  main  the  news  of  their  own  defeat. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  1310,  the  flag  of  the  order 
floated  permanently  on  the  walls,  The  justice  of 
this  expedition  may  be  doubted,  but  that  was  little 
thought  of  in  those  days,  and  henceforth  the  knight« 
were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  order  of  Bis  John  owed  its  foundation  to 
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some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who,  trading  with  the 
East,  had  themselves  personally  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Ealif  Monstaserbillah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
Egypt.  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid  :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 
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foundoni;  and  all^  of  whatever  nation,  without 
respect  of  condition,  were  clothedi  succoured,  and 
filled. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  first 
crusaders  under  Oodfrey,  one  of  his  first  cares 
was  to  inspect  the  hospitals,  and,  hearing  on  all 
sides  praises  of  the  care  with  which  they  tended 
the  sick,  he  conferred  on  them  the  lordship  of 
Montboise  in  Brabant.  His  example  was  followed 
by  several  others,  and  the  Hospitallers  found 
themselves  lords  of  rich  manors,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  Hitherto  they  had  been  but  a  secular 
establishment ;  but  Gerard,  the  rector,  to  whom 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  confided, 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  attaining  greater  perfection, 
suggested  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  should 
become  religious  fraternities,  and  formally  dedicate 
themselves  at  the  altar  as  servants  of  Christ  and 
of  the  poor.  He  accordingly  formally  abjured  the 
world,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  numbers  joined  the 
order  and  took  the  vows.  The  brotherhood 
assumed  a  regular  habit,  a  simple  black  robe 
having  a  white   linen   cross,  with   eight  pointt 
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fastened  on  the  left  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments ; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 


•  "  The  order  was  divided  into  the  languages  of  Provence,  Auvergne. 
France,  Italy,  Arragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Castile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  dignity  was  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
was  president  of  the  public  treasury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  and  artillery,  was  taken  from  the  language  of  Provence ;  the 
marshal,  who  took  precedence  at  sea,  from  that  of  Auvergne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
TurcopoHer.  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  grand  bailiff,  from  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Castile.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  England,  the 
dignity  of  Turcopolier,  (a  Levantine  word  signifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dragoon,')  was  conferred  on  the  gituid  master  seneschal.  It  was 
expressly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  subscribe  all  official 
papers,  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  dignities  took  rank  as 
they  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  the 
departments  under  their  supeiintendence." — Vei'tofs  Disc,  on  Oov.  of 
Malta. 

The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  less  given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
sades than  any  other  European  nation. 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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the  knights  immediately  on  their  gaining  possession 
of  Rhodes ;  but  though  we  will  not  doubt  their 
will,  their  want  of  a  fleet  would  probably  liiive 
prevented  them.  Boisgelin,  howeyer,  mentions  an 
attack  by  land  and  sea,  under  Othman,  in  the  year 
1315,  which  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
champions  of  the  Cross. 

The  historian  says,  "  The  conquest  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  rapid  advancement  it  made  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  filled  Christendom  with  admiration 
and  joy.  The  Hospitallers  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  band  of  heroes  whom  no  seductions 
could  emasculate,  and  no  reverses  dismay.  This 
saved  their  rich  manors,  long  regarded  with 
curious  eyes  by  the  sovereigns  and  popes.  The 
Templars,  however,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  had  retired  to  their  European  possessions, 
were  sacrificed.  The  knights  fortified  their  new 
possessions,  and,  making  it  a  free  port,  its  trade 
and  prosperity  rapidly  advanced.  Henceforth  the 
knights  were  not  idle  :  their  galleys  ploughed  the 
sea  in  every  direction,  now  overpowered,  now  vie- 
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toriotis  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  they  maintained 
their  high  name  for  courage.  Wherever  assistance 
was  required  the  eight-point-cross  flag  floated  ; 
wherever  the  cross  was  displayed  against  the 
crescent,  like  blood-hounds  they  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  now  joined  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
clearing  their  towns  of  the  Moslem  ;  now  battling 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  existence 
of  Christendom  ;  now  sweeping  the  coast ;  now 
retreating  before  their  numerous  foes/^ 

At  last  their  ceaseless  hostility  roused  all  Islam, 
and  the  16th  September,  1440,  saw  a  force  of 
dreadful  significance  off  the  port  of  Rhodes.  The 
Marshal  of  St.  John  pulled  out  fearlessly  with  the 
galleys,  and  three  doubtful  fights  so  shattered  the 
foe  that  they  retired  to  Egypt.  In  April,  1480, 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  signalised  the 
Crescent  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  it 
anchored  on  the  coast,  and  the  knights  prepared 
to  resist  like  heroes.  Never  perhaps  had  the 
brave  cavaliers  been  so  sorely  pressed ;  never  bore 
they  themselves  more  nobly.     The  foe  came  with 
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equal  gallantry  ;    if  the  defence  was   brave,  the 
attack  was  persevered  in  with  heroic  firmness  : — 

"  As  the  spring  tides  with  heavy  splash, 
From  the  cliff's  invading  dash, 
Huge  fragments  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  fLow, 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go. 
Like  the  avalanche  of  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below. 
Thus  at  length  outbreathed  and  worn, 
The  Christian  knights  were  downward  borne, 
By  the  long  and  oft  renewed 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 
In  firnmess  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infidel." 

At  last  the  breaches  were  open  and  plain  as  the 
broad  streets  of  a  town  ;  but  the  Pasha  feared  the 
dying  foe,  and  sent  a  messenger,  who  complimented 
the  knights  on  their  defence,  and  counselled  them 
to  avoid  the  calamities  inseparable  from  a  success- 
ful assault.  The  Grand  Master  replied,  they 
thanked  the  mighty  Pasha,  but  he  was  deceived  as 
to  their  situation  ;  that  every  knight  was  prepared 
to  die  at  his  post ;  and  that  the  foe  would  find  the 
breasts  of  Christians  a  rampart  stronger  than 
walls  or  bastions.  The  Pasha,  humbled  in  his  own 
eyes,  swore  not  to  leave  a  living  creature.  The 
signal  given,  the  strife  began.  The  Grand  Master 
deemed  the  moment  of  martyrdom  had  arrived, 
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called  his  knights  around  him,  unfurled  the  great 
standard  of  St  John,  and  advanced  to  clear  the 
breach : — 

"  Then,  again,  in  conflict  mixing, 
Claflhing  swords  and  spears  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 
Bending  warriors  in  the  dust ; 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
_—_  they  dispute." 

The  fight  was  desperate  ;  but  Ehodes  owed  her 
deliverance  to  the  wounds  of  the  Grand  Master : 
his  flowing  blood  roused  the  knights  to  madness. 
Like  environed  tigers  they  sprang  on  the  foe  ;  the 
breach  is  cleared,  and  the  lessening  sail  proclaims 
the  flight  of  the  vanquished  and  discomfited  foe. 
But  again  the  third,  the  fatal  time,  the  signal  flies 
fi-om  the  watch-tower  ;  the  Crescent  waves  in  the 
ofiEuig.  Four  hundred  sail  swept  by  the  port  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  triumphant 
pageant ;  one  himdred  and  forty  thousand,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Moslem  chivalry,  land  upon  the 
shore.  Every  preparation  that  science,  experience, 
or  forethought  could  suggest  had  been  made,  and 
the  knights  manned  their  walls,  glorying  in  the 
coming  danger. 
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Tho  roflistanoo  soon  shook  tho  invaders ;  thoy 
romoniborod  ihoir  dofoats  bofuro  thoso  walls,  and 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  aroso  :  thoso  wore 
silenced  by  tho  Sultan,  who  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, a  vast  host  in  themselves,  and  decimated 
tho  mutineers.  lie  assembled  his  forces,  and 
ascending  a  temporary  throne,  animated  their 
courage :  "  I  myself  am  res<jlvod  hero  to  conquer 
or  to  end  my  days :  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution, 
let  my  head,  my  fleet,  my  army,  my  empire,  bo 
for  ever  accursed/' 

Tho  siege  continued  ;  the  skill  of  tho  attacker 
was  met  at  every  shift  by  the  wariness  of  the 
attacked  j  tho  bulwarks  of  England  and  Italy  were 
ruined,  and  tho  former  at  last  ruined  and  blown  up, 
Uefore  the  dust  cleared  tho  Moslem  banner  floated 
on  tho  ruin  :  the  Grand  Master,  a  moment  before 
prostrate  at  the  altar,  sprang  to  the  rescuo,  and 
the  bantior  fell  beneath  his  blow — the  breach  was 
cleared.  Fifty  knights  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
tho  banner  proved  a  fatal  charge,  for  all  its 
bearers  fell. 

Again  and  again  wrro  the  troc»ps  led  on  ;  day 
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after  day,  war  exhausted  its  efforts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  surviyors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  Lisle  Adam,  in 
departing,  thanked  God,  that  since  Rhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  &llen  before  the  arms  of  so  merdfiil 
and  noble  a  prince.  ^^It  is  not  without  regret,'^ 
said  the  Sultan,  ^*  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
full  of  sorrow  from  his  home.** 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  welL  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  than  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — ^fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  &1L 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resulUess  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
military  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  licentious 
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afforded  but  an  insecure  retreat,  and  that  the  king 
was  far  from  sincere  in  his  friendship,  ihej  tamed 
their  eyes  to  another  settlement.  Rhodes,  by  its 
position,  attracted  their  attention  :  \?ith  aid  from 
Europe  they  were  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  armar 
ment,  with  which  they  put  into  Macri  on  the  coast 
of  Lyda,  to  await  the  return  of  their  spies,  sent  to 
surrey  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  island. 

Rhodes  was  at  this  time  nominally  Greek,  but 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  governed  by  native 
princes.  Though  taken  unawares,  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  desperate  courage ;  and  a  war  of  years 
ensued  before  the  knights  could  win  the  island  ; 
and  then,  conquered  but  not  overcome,  the  inha- 
bitants threw  themselves  into  their  galleys,  and 
carried  to  the  main  the  news  of  their  own  defeat. 
On  the  15  th  of  August,  1310,  the  flag  of  the  order 
floated  permanently  on  the  walls.  The  justice  of 
this  expedition  may  be  doubted,  but  that  was  little 
thought  of  in  those  days,  and  henceforth  the  knights 
were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  order  of  St.  John  owed  its  foundation  to 
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Bome  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who,  trading  with  the 
East,  had  themselves  personally  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Kalif  Monstaserbillah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
Egypt.  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid  :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 
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(omulen;  and  all,  of  wluilewer  nation,  without 
refifpect  of  corulition,  were  elott^ed,  «uecoure4,  ao4 
filled. 

After  tlio  capture  of  Jarumhm  hy  the  fir»t 
criMaderw  nnder  Godfrey,  one  of  bui  fimt  eare« 
waa  to  inapect  ttie  lio^ipitala,  and,  liearing  on  all 
«ide«  prmen  of  tlie  care  witti  which  tiiey  tended 
the  aick,  he  conferred  on  them  the  lordahip  of 
MonthoiM  in  Brabant  Ilia  example  waa  fellowed 
hy  fieveral  othen»,  arid  tlie  Iloffpitallerw  &und 
ilienrnehtn  lorda  of  rich  manors,  both  in  Europe 
arid  A«ia.  Ilitlierto  tliey  liad  been  but  a  ^secular 
e^tabliahment ;  but  Oerard,  tlie  rector,  to  whom 
the  adrniriiatrati/m  of  their  aflTaim  waa  confided, 
actuated  by  a  denlre  of  attaining  greater  pertectUm, 
«uggeated  tliat  the  brot}ien»  and  aiatera  abouhl 
become  religioua  fratemitiea,  and  formallj  dedicate 
tliemaelvea  at  the  altar  aa  iver^anta  of  Chriat  an/| 
of  the  poor.  He  accordingly  fermaily  abjured  the 
world,  an^l  in  tlie  enthwsiaam  numbera  joined  tb« 
order  and  took  the  fow«.  The  brotherhood 
aa^unied  a  regular  habit,  a  aimpls  black  robo 
having  a  white   linen  erotm,  with  eight  point* 
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fastened  on  the  lefl  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments; 
their  property  exempted  from  titiies,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 
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the  knights  itnmodiatoly  on  their  gaining  possession 
of  Rhodes ;  but  though  wo  will  not  doubt  their 
will,  their  want  of  a  fleet  would  probably  Inive 
prevented  them.  Boisgelin,  howerer,  mentions  an 
attack  by  land  and  sea,  under  Othman,  in  the  year 
1316,  which  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
champions  of  the  Cross. 

The  historian  says,  "  The  conquest  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  rapid  advancement  it  made  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  filled  Christendom  with  admiration 
and  joy.  The  Hospitallers  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  band  of  heroes  whom  no  seductions 
could  emasculate,  and  no  reverses  dismay.  This 
saved  their  rich  manors,  long  regarded  with 
curious  eyes  by  the  sovereigns  and  popes.  The 
Templars,  however,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  had  retired  to  their  European  possossions, 
were  sacrificed.  The  knights  fortified  their  new 
possessions,  and,  making  it  a  free  port,  its  trade 
and  prosperity  rapidly  advanced.  Henceforth  tho 
knights  were  not  idle  :  their  galleys  ploughed  the 
sea  in  every  direction,  now  overpowered,  now  vie- 
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torious  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  they  maintained 
their  high  name  for  courage.  Wherever  assistance 
was  required  the  eight-point-cross  flag  floated  ; 
wherever  the  cross  was  displayed  against  the 
crescent,  like  blood-hounds  they  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  now  joined  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
clearing  their  towns  of  the  Moslem  ;  now  battling 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  existence 
of  Christendom  ;  now  sweeping  the  coast ;  now 
retreating  before  their  numerous  foes." 

At  last  their  ceaseless  hostility  roused  all  Islam, 
and  the  16th  September,  1440,  saw  a  force  of 
dreadful  significance  o£f  the  port  of  Rhodes.  The 
Marshal  of  St.  John  pulled  out  fearlessly  with  the 
galleys,  and  three  doubtfiil  fights  so  shattered  the 
foe  that  they  retired  to  Egypt.  In  April,  1480, 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  signalised  the 
Crescent  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  it 
anchored  on  the  coast,  and  the  knights  prepared 
to  resist  like  heroes.  Never  perhaps  had  the 
brave  cavaliers  been  so  sorely  pressed  ;  never  bore 
they  themselves  more  nobly.     The  foe  came  with 
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St.  John,  I  could  feel  my  heart  beat  as  the  Turks 
threw  their  rafts  across,  and  commenced  the 
storm  ;  but  mostly  did  my  heart  glow  when,  sit- 
ting in  the  bastion  of  England,  I  there  read  how 

England's  small  body  of  knights  had  deported 
themselves ;  how  bravely  they  fought,  how  nobly 

they  fell ;  now  they  hurry,  headed  by  their  indo- 
mitable Grand  Master,  along  the  covered  passages 
to  the  rescue ;  the  bravest  fall ;  the  fresh  band 
dash  forward,  and, 


.—  **  Like  the  mowei's  gnuM,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
When  his  work  ia  done,  on  the  leyell'd  plain, 
Such  waa  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain." 


It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Western  chivalry : 
well  and  worthily  did  her  sons  comport  them- 
selves. Rhodes  fell ;  but  in  her  M  there  waa 
more  glory  than  will  ever  rest  on  the  fall  of  Malta. 
Overborne,  overprest,  it  was  God's  will.  The 
knights  fell  in  their  steel  harness,  full  knightly  ; 
there  was  no  blot  on  their  bright  escutcheons. 
But  when  we  think  of  La  Yaletta,  we  must  re- 
member Homspech. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  island  received 
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its  name  from  pobos,  a  rose  :  coins  are  found  in 
the  island  bearing  a  rose  impressed  on  the  face. 
According  to  Diodones  Telchines,  a  colony  of 
Crete  first  settled  here :  they  abandoned  the 
island  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Heliades^  the 
grandsons  of  Phoebus.  They  seem  to  have  assisted 
Agamemnon  at  the  Trojan  War.  The  Bhodians 
succeeded  the  Cretans  in  the  dominion  of  the  sea ; 
so  Simias  says  of  them,  vtoi  0a\€ur<Tr}s.  Florus 
calls  them  Nauticus  Populus ;  by  Muersius  the 
island  was  called  Marienata,  because  it  emerged 
from  the  decrease  of  the  sea.  They  early  appUed 
themselves  to  maritime  affairs,  and  to  ship-build- 
ing :  so  jealous  were  they,  that  it  was  criminal 
to  look  at,  or  to  enter  their  docks.  Their 
government  was  wise  and  good,  and  their  laws 
regarding  the  protection  of  the  poor  display  a 
high  civilisation  {see  Poly  bins). 

By  their  maritime  superiority  they  gained  many 
dependencies;  among  other  islands,  the  Pharos, 
the  people  there  complaining  of  the  Bhodian 
exactions.  Cleopatra  threw  a  causeway  across, 
connecting  it  with  the  main  :   as  this  work  was 
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mid  to  have  boon  complotod  in  Movon  ihyn,  md 
thonco  callod  »optaHtadium,  whon  tho  Uhodkns 
ariivod  to  colloct  tho  tributo,  tho  (][Uoon  rodo  out 
ovor  tho  CAUsoway,  tolling  thorn  thoy  did  not  know 
thoir  bu»inoN8 ;  thut  i»knd«  paid  tributOi  not  tho 
continonti  atid  that  PharoM  waM  now  a  part  of 
tho  lattor« 

Wo  find  tho  RhodianM  playing  an  important 
part  in  tho  history  of  tho  anciont  world.  Thoy 
appliod  thomisolvoM  to  tra<10i  and  bocanio  groat, 
Artomittia^  tho  Quoon  of  Oaria^  took  thoir  city 
by  i^tratagom :  Domo»thonoM  rogalnod  it  by  hln 
oloquonco.  Thoy  probably  assistod  Aloxandor  tho 
Groat ;  for  wo  find  tho  Groat  Admiral,  Momnon, 
a  Ithodian,  at  tlto  doath  of  tho  oonquoror,  a^^rtod 
thoir  froodonii  and  maintainod  it  with  groat  oourago 
against  Domotritts,  tho  son  of  Antigonus^  who 
ropoatodly  attackod  tlioir  city, 

Aftor  tins  thoy  raised  tho  Colossus  (»,o,  222) ; 
an  oarthquako  dostroyod  it,  and  noarly  tho 
wholo  city  likowiso ;  but  an  emulation  in  gonorosity 
rostorod  tho  city ;  for  all  tho  neighbouring  powers 
sent  them  such  assistance,  that  thoy  gained  ratlier 
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than  lost.  They,  however,  considered  that  Apollo 
had  thrown  down  the  Colossus,  and  therefore  this 
was  never  replaced.  It  remained  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  on  the  ground,  when  at  the 
capture  of  the  island  by  the  Saracens,  the  Sultan 
sold  the  metal  to  a  Jew  of  Orfii^ 

We  find  them  as  allies  of  Rome  assisting  her  in 
the  Mithridates  war  :  they  joined  Pompey  ;  and, 
at  his  death,  Caesar ;  whereby  they  offended 
Cassius,  who  first  gave  them  a  defeat :  in  a  second 
action  they  suffered  a  like  reverse,  and  he  took, 
and  sacked  the  city.  This  lowered  their  pride 
which  (in  B.C.  168)  had  induced  them  to  defy 
Borne,  if  she  did  not  listen  to  her  advice. 

We  must  not  also  forget  the  &me  of  the  Rhodian 
shngers:  Xenophon  mentions  them  with  honour 
in  his  famous  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Ves^ 
pasian  finally  reduced  the  island  to  a  Roman 
province.  At  the  division  of  the  empire  it  per* 
tained  to  that  of  the  East.  The  hospitallers, 
driven  from  Acre  and  the  Holy  Land,  sought 
refuge  in  Cyprus,  where  they  re-organised  the 
shattered  forces  of  the  order.  Finding  that  Cyprus 
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afforded  but  an  insecure  retreat,  and  that  the  king 
was  far  from  sincere  in  his  friendship,  they  turned 
their  eyes  to  another  sottlomont  Rhodes,  by  its 
position,  attracted  their  attention  :  with  aid  from 
Europe  they  were  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  arma^ 
ment,  with  which  they  put  into  Maori  on  the  coast 
of  Lycia,  to  await  the  return  of  their  spies,  sent  to 
survey  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  island. 

Rhodes  was  at  this  time  nominally  Greek,  but 
seems  to  have  boon  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popular 
tion  of  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  governed  by  native 
princes.  Though  taken  unawares,  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  desperate  courage ;  and  a  war  of  years 
ensued  before  the  knights  could  win  the  island  ; 
and  then,  conquered  but  not  overcome,  the  inha- 
bitants threw  themselves  into  their  galleys,  and 
carried  to  the  main  the  news  of  their  own  defeat. 
On  the  16  th  of  August,  1810,  the  flag  of  the  order 
floated  permanently  on  the  walls.  The  justice  of 
this  expedition  may  be  doubted,  but  that  was  little 
thought  of  in  those  days,  and  henceforth  the  knights 
were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  order  of  St.  John  owed  its  foundation  to 
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some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who»  trading  with  the 
East,  had  themselves  personally  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Ealif  Monstaserbillah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
Egypt.  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid  :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 
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founders;  and  all,  of  wliatever  nation,  without 
respoct  of  condition,  were  clothed,  succoured,  and 
filled 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  ftrst 
crusaders  under  Godfrey,  one  of  his  first  cares 
was  to  inspect  tlie  hospitals,  and,  liearing  on  all 
sides  praises  of  the  care  with  which  they  tended 
the  sick,  he  conferred  on  them  the  lordship  of 
Montboise  in  Brabant,  His  example  was  followed 
by  several  others,  and  the  Hospitallers  found 
themselves  lords  of  rich  manors,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  Hitherto  they  had  been  but  a  secular 
establishment ;  but  Gerard,  the  rector,  to  whom 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  confided, 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  attaining  greater  perfection, 
suggested  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  should 
become  religious  fraternities,  and  formally  dedicate 
themselves  at  the  altar  as  servants  of  Christ  and 
of  the  poor.  He  accordingly  formally  abjured  the 
world,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  numbers  joined  the 
order  and  took  the  vows.  The  brotherhood 
assumed  a  regular  habit,  a  simple  black  robe 
having  a  white   linen   cross,  with  eight  points 
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&stened  on  the  left  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 


•  "  The  order  wm  divided  into  the  Unguages  of  Provence,  Auvergne. 
France,  Italy,  Arragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Castile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  dignity  was  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
was  president  of  the  public  treasury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  and  artillery,  was  taken  from  the  language  of  Provence ;  the 
marshal,  who  took  precedence  at  sea,  from  that  of  Auvergne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
Turcopolier.  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  grand  bailiff,  ft*om  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Castile.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  England,  the 
dignity  of  Turcopolier,  (a  Levantine  word  signifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dragoon,')  was  conferred  on  the  grand  master  seneschal.  It  was 
expressly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  subscribe  all  official 
papers,  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  dignities  took  rank  as 
they  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  the 
departments  under  their  superintendence." — Vei'tofi  Disc,  on  Qov.  of 
Malta. 

The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  less  given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
sades  than  any  other  European  nation. 

VOI>.  II.  Y 
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the  knigbU  irnrnodiatcly  ou  thoir  gaining  jmnemon 
of  Uhode^ ;  but  though  we  will  not  doubt  their 
will,  their  want  of  a  fleet  would  probably  have 
prevented  them,  Boi^gelin,  however,  mentioiw  an 
attack  by  land  and  nea,  under  Othman,  in  the  year 
131  fl,  which  wa«  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
championis  of  the  Cram, 

The  hiHtorian  uayn,  ^*  The  conquest  of  Ehode^, 
and  the  rapid  a<lvancement  it  made  an  an  inde- 
pendent Ktate,  filled  Chrii^tendom  with  admiration 
and  joy.  The  Hospitaller*  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  band  of  heroes  whom  no  seductions 
could  eniascukte,  and  no  reverses  dismay.  Thin 
saved  their  rich  manors,  long  regarded  with 
curious  eyes  by  the  sovereigns  and  popes.  Tho 
Templars,  however,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  Imd  retired  to  their  Euroijean  possossionn, 
were  sacrificed.  The  knights  fortified  their  new 
possessions,  and,  making  it  a  free  port,  its  trado 
and  prosperity  rapidly  advanced.  Henceforth  the 
knights  were  not  idle :  their  galleys  ploughed  the 
sea  in  ayavy  direction,  now  overpowered,  now  vie- 
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torious  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  they  maintained 
their  high  name  for  courage.  Wherever  assistance 
was  required  the  eight-point-cross  flag  floated  ; 
wherever  the  cross  was  displayed  against  the 
crescent,  like  blood-hounds  they  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  now  joined  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
clearing  their  towns  of  the  Moslem  ;  now  battling 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  existence 
of  Christendom  ;  now  sweeping  the  coast ;  now 
retreating  before  their  numerous  foes.*' 

At  last  their  ceaseless  hostility  roused  all  Islam, 
and  the  16th  September,  1440,  saw  a  force  of 
dreadful  significance  oflF  the  port  of  Rhodes.  The 
Marshal  of  St.  John  pulled  out  fearlessly  with  the 
galleys,  and  three  doubtful  fights  so  shattered  the 
foe  that  they  retired  to  Egypt.  In  April,  1480, 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  signalised  the 
Crescent  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  it 
anchored  on  the  coast,  and  the  knights  prepared 
to  resist  like  heroes.  Never  perhaps  had  the 
brave  cavaliers  been  so  sorely  pressed  ;  never  bore 
they  themselves  more  nobly.     The  foe  came  with 
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At  A-i  lie  hreache*  w«Te  cT/en  arwl  plain  as  the 
hrcfhd  S'ZTeezA  of  a  Uf^n  ;  bnt  the  Pasha  feared  the 
drir.;:  fr«^  and  !>ieTit  a  messer^rrer,  who camplimeated 
the  kr.:ghts  on  their  defence,  ar.d  counselled  them 
to  avoi  1  the  calamities  in^^parahle  finom  a  success- 
fid  a^^iilL  The  Grand  Master  replied,  thej 
thanlce^l  the  might  v  Pasha,  hut  he  was  deceived  as 
to  their  situation  ;  that  every  knight  was  prepared 
to  die  at  his  post ;  and  that  the  foe  would  find  the 
breasts  of  Chri«Ytians  a  rampart  stronger  than 
waDs  or  bastions.  The  Pasha,  humbled  in  his  own 
eyes,  swore  not  to  leave  a  living  creature.  The 
signal  given,  the  strife  began*  The  Grand  Master 
deemed  the  moment  of  martyrdom  had  arrived, 
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called  his  knights  around  hira,  unfurled  the  great 
standard  of  St.  John,  and  advanced  to  clear  the 
breach : — 

"  Then,  i^in,  in  conflict  mixing, 
Clashing  swords  and  spears  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 
Bending  warriors  in  the  dust ; 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
^^^^ they  dispute." 

The  fight  was  desperate  ;  but  Rhodes  owed  her 
deliverance  to  the  wounds  of  the  Grand  Master : 
his  flowing  blood  roused  the  knights  to  madness. 
Like  environed  tigers  they  sprang  on  the  foe ;  the 
breach  is  cleared,  and  the  lessening  sail  proclaims 
the  flight  of  the  vanquished  and  discomfited  foe. 
But  again  the  third,  the  fatal  time,  the  signal  flies 
firom  the  watch-tower  ;  the  Crescent  waves  in  the 
ofling.  Four  hundred  sail  swept  by  the  port  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  triumphant 
pageant ;  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Moslem  chivalry,  land  upon  the 
shore.  Every  preparation  that  science,  experience, 
or  forethought  could  suggest  had  been  made,  and 
the  knights  manned  their  walls,  glorying  in  the 
coming  danger. 
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The  resistance  soon  shook  the  invaders;  they 
remembered  their  defeats  before  these  walls,  and 
loud  murmm*s  of  discontent  arose  :  these  were 
silenced  by  the  Sultan,  who  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, a  vast  host  in  themselves,  and  decimated 
the  mutineers.  He  assembled  his  forces,  and 
ascending  a  temporary  throne,  animated  their 
courage :  "  I  myself  am  resolved  here  to  conquer 
or  to  end  my  days :  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution, 
let  my  head,  my  fleet,  my  army,  my  empire,  be 
for  ever  accursed." 

The  siege  continued ;  the  skill  of  the  attacker 
was  met  at  every  shift  by  the  wariness  of  the 
attacked ;  the  bulwarks  of  England  and  Italy  were 
ruined,  and  the  former  at  last  ruined  and  blown  up. 
Before  the  dust  cleared  the  Moslem  banner  floated 
on  the  ruin  :  the  Grand  Master,  a  moment  before 
prostrate  at  the  altar,  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  banner  fell  beneath  his  blow — the  breach  was 
cleared.  Fifty  knights  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
the  banner  proved  a  fatal  charge,  for  all  its 
bearers  fell. 

Again  and  again  were  the  troops  led  on ;  day 
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after  day,  war  exhausted  its  efforts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  survivors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within  ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  L^Isle  Adam,  in 
departing,  thanked  God,  that  since  Rhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  so  merciful 
and  noble  a  prince.  "It  is  not  without  regret,'' 
said  the  Sultan,  "  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
fiill  of  sorrow  from  his  home." 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  well.  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  than  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  fall 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resultless  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
mihtary  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  Ucentious 
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affordod  but  an  insecuro  retreat,  and  that  the  king 
was  far  from  sincere  In  his  friendship,  they  turned 
their  eyes  to  another  settlement.  Rhodes,  by  it« 
position,  attracted  their  attention  :  with  aid  from 
Europe  they  were  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  arma- 
ment, with  which  they  put  into  Macri  on  the  coast 
of  Lycia,  to  await  the  return  of  their  spies,  sent  to 
surrey  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  island. 

Rhodes  was  at  this  time  nominally  Greek,  but 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popula* 
tion  of  Oreeks  and  Turks,  and  governed  by  nativo 
princes.  Though  taken  unawares,  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  desperate  courage ;  and  a  war  of  years 
ensued  before  the  knights  could  win  the  island  ; 
and  then,  conquered  but  not  overcome,  the  inha- 
bitants threw  themselves  into  their  galleys,  and 
carried  to  the  main  the  news  of  their  own  defeat. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  1810,  the  flag  of  the  order 
floated  permanently  on  the  walls.  The  justice  of 
this  expedition  may  be  doubted,  but  that  was  little 
thought  of  in  those  days,  and  henceforth  the  knights 
were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  order  of  St.  John  owed  its  foundation  to 
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Bome  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who,  trading  with  the 
East,  had  themselves  personally  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Ealif  Monstaserbillah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
EgyP*'  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid  :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 
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founitorH;  and  all,  of  wlmt^ver  nniion,  wlthmit 
rospoot  of  oonditloni  woro  olothodp  §uooourod|  and 
flllod. 

Aftor  tho  OApturo  of  JoruMAlom  by  the  fint 
orunadori  undor  Oodf^^ciy,  otio  of  hl«  firit  onras 
wai  to  iniipoot  tho  hoHpiUlN.  and,  hoAflftg  on  All 
lidoi  prai§o§  of  tho  euro  with  which  thoy  i^mhd 
tho  lick,  ho  oonforrod  on  ihotn  iho  lordNhlp  of 
Montbotoo  In  Bmbftnt.  Ilii  oxmnplo  wriM  followc^d 
by  fievoml  othorN,  and  tho  IIoMpiUdlors  fomd 
thonwolvim  lord*  of  rich  nmnorw,  botlt  In  Knropo 
and  A^la.  Iliihorto  thoy  had  boon  btii  a  Mocnlar 
oitablinhmont ;  but  (iomrd,  tho  rootor,  to  whom 
tho  adminiaitratlon  of  thoir  afTainit  vfM  G(mti(Mf 
actuated  by  a  doiiro  of  attaining  groator  poHbotion, 
suggoitod  that  tho  brothorM  and  sliftori  »h^;t}14 
boeomo  roliglotii  fVatornitioii,  and  fonnally  dodioatif 
thomiolvos  at  tho  altar  »m  iorrantM  of  OhHi^t  and 
of  tho  poor.  IIo  accordlfigly  formally  abjuro/J  thir 
world,  and  in  tho  onthuniaim  numbori  Joinod  ih§ 
ordor  and  took  tho  fowii  Tho  In'othorhood 
auMumod  a  rogular  habit,  a  sinipio  bla^.k  rob^ 
baring  a  whito  linon  ef(m,  with  oight  poioti 
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fastened  on  the  left  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 


•  "  The  order  was  divided  into  the  languages  of  Provence,  Auvergne. 
France,  Italy,  Arragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Castile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  dignity  was  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
was  president  of  the  public  treasury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  and  artillery,  was  taken  from  the  language  of  Provence ;  the 
marshal,  who  took  precedence  at  sea,  from  that  of  Auveigne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
Turcopolier,  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  grand  bailiff,  from  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Castile.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  England,  the 
dignity  of  Turcopolier,  (a  Levantine  word  signifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dragoon,')  was  conferred  on  the  grand  master  seneschal.  It  was 
expressly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  subscribe  all  official 
papers,  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  dignities  took  rank  as 
they  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  the 
departments  under  their  supeiintendence." — Vertofs  Disc,  on  Gov.  of 
Malta. 

The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  less  given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
sades than  any  other  European  nation. 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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the  knights  immediately  on  their  gaining  possession 
of  Rhodes ;  but  though  we  will  not  doubt  their 
will,  their  want  of  a  fleet  would  probably  Inive 
prevented  them.  Boisgelin,  howerer,  mentions  an 
attack  by  land  and  sea,  under  Othman,  in  the  year 
1315,  which  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
champions  of  the  Cross. 

The  historian  says,  "  The  conquest  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  rapid  advancement  it  made  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  filled  Christendom  with  admiration 
and  joy.  The  Hospitallers  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  band  of  heroes  whom  no  seductions 
could  emasculate,  and  no  reverses  dismay.  This 
saved  their  rich  manors,  long  regarded  with 
curious  eyes  by  the  sovereigns  and  popes.  The 
Templars,  however,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  had  retired  to  their  European  possessions, 
were  sacrificed.  The  knights  fortified  their  new 
possessions,  and,  making  it  a  free  port,  its  trade 
and  prosperity  rapidly  advanced.  Henceforth  the 
knights  were  not  idle  :  their  galleys  ploughed  the 
sea  in  every  direction,  now  overpowered,  now  vie- 
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torious  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  they  maintained 
their  high  name  for  com'age.  Wherever  assistance 
was  required  the  eight-point-cross  flag  floated  ; 
wherever  the  cross  was  displayed  against  (he 
crescent,  like  blood-hounds  they  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  now  joined  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
clearing  their  towns  of  the  Moslem  ;  now  battling 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  existence 
of  Christendom  ;  now  sweeping  the  coast ;  now 
retreating  before  their  numerous  foes." 

At  last  their  ceaseless  hostility  roused  all  Islam, 
and  the  16th  September,  1440,  saw  a  force  of 
dreadful  significance  oflF  the  port  of  Rhodes.  The 
Marshal  of  St.  John  pulled  out  fearlessly  with  the 
galleys,  and  three  doubtful  fights  so  shattered  the 
foe  that  they  retired  to  Egypt.  In  April,  1480, 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  signalised  the 
Crescent  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  it 
anchored  on  the  coast,  and  the  knights  prepared 
to  resist  like  heroes.  Never  perhaps  had  the 
brave  cavaliers  been  so  sorely  pressed  ;  never  bore 
they  themselves  more  nobly.     The  foe  came  with 
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equal  gallantry  ;    if  the  defence  was   brave,  the 
attack  was  persevered  in  with  heroic  fiminess  : — 

"  A»  the  »pring  tides  with  heavy  uphuih, 
From  th«  cliffn  invading  dash, 
Huge  fhigmenta  aapp'd  by  the  caaaeleM  Acm, 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go. 
Like  the  avalanche  of  anow 
On  the  Alpine  valea  below« 
Thua  at  length  outbreathed  and  worn, 
The  Chriatian  knighta  were  downward  bovM, 
By  the  long  and  oft  renewed 
Charge  of  the  M^Mlem  multitude. 
In  ftrmnofw  they  atood,  and  in  maaaew  they  fell, 
Heap'd  by  the  h^M  of  the  infldel/' 

At  \mt  tlie  breaches  were  open  and  plain  m  the 
broad  streets  of  a  town  ;  but  the  Pasha  feared  the 
dying  foe,  and  sent  a  messenger,  who  complimented 
the  knights  on  their  defence,  and  counselled  them 
to  avoid  the  calamities  inseparable  from  a  success- 
ful assault.  The  Grand  Master  replied,  they 
thanked  the  mighty  Pasha,  but  he  was  deceived  aa 
to  their  situation  ;  that  every  knight  was  prepared 
to  die  at  his  post ;  and  that  the  foe  would  fmd  the 
breasts  of  Christians  a  rampart  stronger  tlian 
walls  or  bastions.  The  Pasha,  humbled  in  his  own 
eyes,  swore  not  to  leave  a  living  creature.  The 
signal  given,  the  strife  began.  The  Grand  Master 
deemed  the  moment  of  martyrdom  had  arrived, 
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called  his  knights  around  him,  unfurled  the  great 
standard  of  St.  John,  and  advanced  to  clear  the 
breach : — 

"  Then,  again,  in  conflict  mixing, 
Clashing  swords  and  spears  transfixing. 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Bending  warriors  in  the  dust ; 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
^-^ they  dispute." 

The  fight  was  desperate  ;  but  Rhodes  owed  her 
deliverance  to  the  wounds  of  the  Grand  Master : 
his  flowing  blood  roused  the  knights  to  madness. 
Like  environed  tigers  they  sprang  on  the  foe  ;  the 
breach  is  cleared,  and  the  lessening  sail  proclaims 
the  flight  of  the  vanquished  and  discomfited  foe. 
But  again  the  third,  the  fatal  time,  the  signal  flies 
from  the  watch-tower  ;  the  Crescent  waves  in  the 
ofling.  Four  hundred  sail  swept  by  the  port  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  triumphant 
pageant ;  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Moslem  chivalry,  land  upon  the 
shore.  Every  preparation  that  science,  experience, 
or  forethought  could  suggest  had  been  made,  and 
the  knights  manned  their  walls,  glorying  in  the 
coming  danger. 
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The  resistance  soon  shook  the  invaders ;  they 
remembered  their  defeats  before  these  walls,  and 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  arose  :  these  were 
silenced  by  the  Sultan,  who  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, a  vast  host  in  themselves,  and  decimated 
the  mutineers.  He  assembled  his  forces,  and 
ascending  a  temporary  throne,  animated  their 
courage :  "  I  myself  am  resolved  here  to  conquer 
or  to  end  my  days :  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution, 
let  my  head,  my  fleet,  my  army,  my  empire,  be 
for  ever  accursed." 

The  siege  continued ;  the  skill  of  the  attacker 
was  met  at  every  shift  by  the  wariness  of  the 
attacked ;  the  bulwarks  of  England  and  Italy  were 
ruined,  and  the  former  at  last  ruined  and  blown  up. 
Before  the  dust  cleared  the  Moslem  banner  floated 
on  the  ruin :  the  Grand  Master,  a  moment  before 
prostrate  at  the  altar,  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  banner  fell  beneath  his  blow — the  breach  was 
cleared.  Fifty  knights  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
the  banner  proved  a  fatal  charge,  for  all  its 
bearers  fell. 

Again  and  again  were  the  troops  led  on ;  day 
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after  day,  war  exhausted  its  eflforts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  survivors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  Lisle  Adam,  in 
departing,  thanked  God,  that  since  Rhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  so  merciful 
and  noble  a  prince.  "It  is  not  without  regret,*' 
said  the  Sultan,  "  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
full  of  sorrow  from  his  home." 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  well.  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  than  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  &1IL 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resultless  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
military  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  licentious 
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and  turbulent,  the  first  (hntnni  noten  (yf  war  Aroused 
ihem  to  their  duties,  and  in  the  field  they  ever 
We  themselves  well  I  cannot  better  cl^ise  this 
somewhat  lengthy  account  than  by  extracting  the 
words  of  a  prin(^,  who,  himself  an  eye-witness,  thns 
speaks  in  their  praise  : — "Ix^dging/'  says  he,  **  in 
their  hr/tise,  1  have  seen  them  feed  daily  an  innn- 
merable  mnltitnde  of  pf>or ;  while  the  sick  were 
laid  in  good  beds,  and  treated  with  great  care,  the 
dying  were  assist^nl  with  an  exemplary  piety,  and 
the  dea/1  decently  bnried.  In  a  word,  this  noble 
militia  are  employed  sometimes,  like  Mary,  in 
contemplation,  and  sometimes,  like  Martha,  in 
action  ;  and  thus  consecrate  their  days  to  deeds  of 
mercy  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  constant 
warfare  against  the  infidel  Amalekites  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross/^ 

Rliodes  has  produced  great  men,  painters,  poets, 
stoics,  and  P(;sidonius.  The  island  exhibits  many 
ruins,  and  the  country  is  beautiful,  Angalus,  the 
ancient  capital,  still  exhibits  many  nn'ns,  \mt  these 
are  fast  perishing.  While  there,  I  saw  a  Greek 
masfm,   who   literally   employed    himself    in    his 
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leisure  hours  in  defacing  inscriptions  :  he  showed 
me  one  he  had  done,  and  I  paid  thirty  piastres,  for 
which  sum  the  two  Mussuhnans  that  were  with  me 
nearly  killed  him.  I  careftiUy  explained  to  him 
why  he  was  beaten,  and,  that  unless  he  altered  his 
conduct,  the  next  Prank  would  probably  shoot  him 
and  then  bum  his  house. 

After  a  short  but  delightful  sojourn  at  Rhodes, 
I  turned  about,  where  next  to  bend  my  wandering 
steps.  One  morning  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
rushed  in,  on  their  way  to  Syria,  and  I  planned 
pleasant  journeys  for  them  from  my  experience  : 
the  door  closed,  and  I  was  alone.  Why  not 
go  too? 

TUura  8c  rot  \iirap^  re  kcu  evfioros  cirAcro  x^PV 
MifAa  re  ^pfitfuvai  kcu  S(v9p€<n  xaproy  oc^ctv 

and  I  jumped  up.  Servants  were  summoned, — 
paper,  pencils,  ink,  saucepans,  books,  bullets, — ^all 
were  jumbled  into  saddle-bags.  Lebnan  mesmar 
Beni  Othman  :  "  Out  of  Syria  will  come  a  nail  to 
the  sons  of  Othman.'^  When  will  it  be  ?  Je  suis 
entrain^  par  la  fatality,  I  thought,  as  I  remem- 
bered the  last  fever,  and  felt  for  the  quinine  ;  and 
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foundofi;  and  all,  of  ^lmt#ver  nation,  without 
rospoct  of  condition,  woro  clottiod,  suceourod,  and 
fillod. 

After  tho  capturo  of  Jorui^abm  by  tho  first 
crusaders  under  Godfrey,  one  of  his  first  cares 
was  to  inspect  tlie  hospitals,  and,  hearing  on  all 
sides  praises  of  the  care  with  which  they  tended 
the  sick,  he  conferred  on  them  the  lordship  of 
Monthoise  in  I}ral)ant  His  exampie  was  followed 
by  several  others,  and  the  Hosiiitallers  found 
themselves  lords  of  rich  manors,  both  in  Europe 
and  Ank.  Hitherto  they  had  been  but  a  sectilar 
establishment ;  but  Oerard,  the  rector,  to  wl^^m 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  confided, 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  attaining  greater  perfection, 
suggested  tliat  the  brothers  and  sisters  should 
become  religious  fVatemities,  and  fonnally  dedicato 
themselves  at  the  altar  as  servants  of  Christ  and 
of  the  poor«  He  accordingly  formally  abjured  the 
world,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  numbers  joined  the 
order  and  took  the  vows.  The  brotherhood 
assumed  a  regular  habit,  a  simple  bkck  robe 
having  a  white  linen  cross,  with  eight  pointi 
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fastened  on  the  left  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confinned  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 


•  "  The  order  was  divided  into  the  languages  of  Provence,  Auvergne. 
France,  Italy,  Arragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Castile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  dignity  was  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
was  president  of  the  public  treasury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  and  artillery,  was  taken  from  the  language  of  Provence ;  the 
marshal,  who  took  precedence  at  sea,  from  that  of  Auvergne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
Turcopolier,  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  grand  bailiff,  from  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Castile.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  England,  the 
dignity  of  Turcopolier,  (a  Levantine  word  signifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dragoon,')  was  confen'ed  on  the  gi^and  master  seneschal.  It  was 
expressly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  subscribe  all  official 
papers,  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  dignities  took  rank  as 
they  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  the 
departments  under  their  supeiintendence." — Vei'tofs  Disc,  on  Gov.  of 
Malta. 

The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  less  given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
sades than  any  other  European  nation. 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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St.  John,  I  could  feel  my  heart  beat  as  the  Turks 
threw  their  rafts  acrosSi  and  commenced  the 
storm ;  but  mostly  did  my  heart  glow  when,  sit- 
ting in  the  bastion  of  England,  I  there  read  how 

England's  small  body  of  knights  had  deported 
themselves ;  how  bravely  they  fought,  how  nobly 
they  fell ;  now  they  hurry,  headed  by  their  indo- 
mitable Grand  Master,  along  the  covered  passages 
to  the  rescue ;  the  bravest  fall ;  the  fresh  band 
dash  forward,  and. 


—  "  Like  the  mower^s  gra««,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
When  his  work  in  done,  on  the  levell'd  plain, 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain/' 


It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Western  chivalry : 
well  and  worthily  did  her  sons  comport  them- 
selves. Rhodes  fell ;  but  in  her  Ml  there  was 
more  glory  than  will  ever  rest  on  the  fall  of  Malta. 
Overborne,  overprest,  it  was  God's  will.  The 
knights  fell  in  their  steel  harness,  full  knightly  ; 
there  was  no  blot  on  their  bright  escutcheons. 
But  when  we  think  of  La  Valetta,  we  must  re- 
member Homspech. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  island  received 
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its  name  from  pobos,  a  rose  :  coins  are  found  in 
the  island  bearing  a  rose  impressed  on  the  face. 
According  to  Diodones  Telchines,  a  colony  of 
Crete  first  settled  here :  they  abandoned  the 
island  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Heliades,  the 
grandsons  of  Phoebus.  They  seem  to  have  assisted 
Agamenmon  at  the  Trojan  War.  The  Rhodians 
succeeded  the  Cretans  in  the  dominion  of  the  sea ; 
so  Simias  says  of  them,  vwt  OaXaatnjs.  Florus 
calls  them  Nauticus  Populus ;  by  Muersius  the 
island  was  called  Marienata,  because  it  emerged 
from  the  decrease  of  the  sea.  They  early  appUed 
themselves  to  maritime  affairs,  and  to  ship-build- 
ing :  so  jealous  were  they,  that  it  was  criminal 
to  look  at,  or  to  enter  their  docks.  Their 
government  was  wise  and  good,  and  their  laws 
regarding  the  protection  of  the  poor  display  a 
high  civilisation  {see  Polybius). 

By  their  maritime  superiority  they  gained  many 
dependencies;  among  other  islands,  the  Pharos, 
the  people  there  complaining  of  the  Rhodian 
exactions.  Cleopatra  threw  a  causeway  across, 
connecting  it  with  the  main  :   as  this  work  was 
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to  hare  been  completed  in  seven  days^  axid 
thence  called  septastadium,  when  the  Rhodians 
arriTed  to  collect  the  tribute,  the  qoeen  rode  out 
orer  the  causeway,  telling  them  they  did  not  know 
their  business ;  that  islands  paid  tribute,  not  the 
continent^  and  that  Pharos  was  now  a  part  of 
the  latter. 

We  find  the  Bhodiam  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  They 
applied  themselres  to  trade,  and  became  great. 
Artemisia^  the  Queen  of  Caria,  took  their  dty 
by  stratagem :  Demosthenes  regained  it  by  his 
eloquence.  They  probably  assisted  Alexander  the 
Great ;  for  we  find  the  Great  Admiral,  Memnon, 
a  Rhodian,  at  the  death  of  the  conqueror,  asserted 
their  freedom,  and  maintained  it  with  great  courage 
against  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who 
repeatedly  attacked  their  city. 

After  this  they  raised  the  Colossus  (B.a  222)  : 
an  earthquake  destroyed  it,  and  nearly  the 
whole  dty  likewise ;  but  an  emulation  in  generosity 
restored  the  dty ;  for  all  the  neighbouring  powers 
sent  them  such  assistance,  that  they  gained  rather 
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than  lost  They,  however,  considered  that  Apollo 
had  thrown  down  the  Colossus,  and  therefore  this 
was  never  replaced.  It  remained  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  on  the  ground,  when  at  the 
capture  of  the  island  by  the  Saracens,  the  Sultan 
sold  the  metal  to  a  Jew  of  Orfa. 

We  find  them  as  allies  of  Rome  assisting  her  in 
the  Mithridates  war :  they  joined  Pompey  ;  and, 
at  his  death,  Caesar ;  whereby  they  offended 
Cassius,  who  first  gave  them  a  defeat :  in  a  second 
action  they  suffered  a  like  reverse,  and  he  took, 
and  sacked  the  city.  This  lowered  their  pride 
which  (in  B.C.  168)  had  induced  them  to  defy 
Borne,  if  she  did  not  Usten  to  her  advice. 

We  must  not  also  forget  the  &me  of  the  Bhodian 
slingers:  Xenophon  mentions  them  with  honour 
in  his  famous  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Ves^ 
pasian  finally  reduced  the  island  to  a  Roman 
province.  At  the  division  of  the  empire  it  per* 
tained  to  that  of  the  East.  The  hospitallers, 
driven  from  Acre  and  the  Holy  Land,  sought 
refuge  in  Cyprus,  where  they  re-organised  the 
shattered  forces  of  the  order.  Finding  that  Cyprus 


»I4   HmutrfH  tmf^i'TAiMm  nmi¥m  uwfumr 

Hiiftfif^  ihfty  ^(ttr^  hh\f$  Ut  mim  ^  mtfti^^mi  m^u^- 
^/f  f /y^^U;  Ui  f^^u\\^  \\if$  ft^Mm  iJ(  Mi^Jf  ^Am^  ¥^ui  Ut 

iim  (ff  (h^^kfi  mid  ^ViirkH,mid  fioi^m^  hy  nmk^ 

fffUumr     ^tU^fiiicU  Uikm  iiiih^mfin;  trii44  UtUhUm^iM 

f4fii(iUi  mirU  (U^fifmhU^  a^mfHu^i  mi^i  *  ^m^ofyf^mf^ 

m^i^d  h^ffff^  t^U^  UiiiliUfM  f'^fiild  ¥fUi  f^U4$  Mm^4  ; 

mtd  ih^tif  f*^m^^ii^mi  }mi  mi  aittftufum,  iSu^  iuh^- 

UmufM  (thm^  ih^iii^hm  ifiUt  ihMf  f&ir\Ufyt^,  Mf^i 

(hi  iim  ifit.U  fff  AiiffiihU  iiiUu  iU^  i^  ^4  ih^  m^U^ 

ihk  ^ffjMkioii  amy  ht^  ^Iz/mI/II^^J,  Uii  iimi  wm*  ikti^^ 
iU^ifiH  ftf  in  iym*  dhyn;  mid  hMimffffi^i  tii^  kniaUis 

TI»A  (ftd^r  fff  Hi^  JifUu  owMi  its  f^miuU^Mi  Ut 
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some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who,  trading  with  the 
East,  had  themselves  personaUy  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Kalif  MonstaserbiUah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
Egypt.  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 


fmtukvni  mu\  9^%  (if  t^httkttdr  iiAtioiii  witfimii 
rd«poot  of  coiidltlofi,  wwo  dothi^d,  »tutc<rtiml,  M(t 
MM. 

AtU)V  i\w  mpiuvf^  erf  ^(irumhm  by  tlid  firH 
crtMiKlefM  tmtU^r  tlodfV^iy,  mi^  (;f  fab  fir^i  cufM 
wft«  to  liiAp()oi  tfao  faof^pitiik^  fttid,  faoAfiii^  tn\  nil 
iil(lo»  pfttlft(i«  of  tfao  cftfo  ti^Ufa  ti^falcfa  tfa^ty  Um(h(i 
ifac)  ulcki  fao  coftforml  on  iliorn  th^  l^/rd^fajp  r;rf 
Montfaof^  in  llmtimtii  If  1m  (ixftntfrlo  i^tm  folbm^^fl 
by  i»(TVOf«,l  otfaem,  ftnd  tfa(t  no«|yiUllof«  fonn4 
thotn^lto»  htiU  of  Hell  nmfiOf«,  b<;tfa  In  ^im7\m 
Mu\  AwIai  Ullbm'io  tboy  \m\  h(^m  but  ft^cnl^f 
©ftfUblkfattiont }  but  (kmnh  ibo  mttor,  to  wfaotn 
tbo  mlnilnifttmtion  of  tboir  finkir^  iKfim  emMmh 
ftotnfttod  by  a  ihnim  of  ftttftlnlnjf  ^tmif^r  j>wfo(ttloft, 
§n^go»tod  Umt  tbo  bfotfaor^  mu\  Mi^t^^  ^fa^ml^ 
boc<mio  fdlglotw  fmtofnltl(i«,  ttnd  fortnttlly  (MJ«/^t« 
ihmnmiwt^  At  tfao  Altftf  ftf<  nttr^MtiM  of  ChrlH  An/1 
of  ih^  fioor,  n§  ft(5Cordlnj(ly  fonnftlly  AbjnrtKl  tJw 
wrd(I|  And  in  tbo  onibn^iAAm  nnntb^r^  Jc/lnod  tb« 
Ofdof  And  took  tb§  tow«i  Tbo  l/fotborbood 
AMAuniod  A  f^^ji^tilAf  hu^Aif  a  iimplo  blA(^k  rob^ 
JjAtlnjf  A  ti^bito   linon   (tro««,  ti^ltb   «igbt  pointi 
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fastened  on  the  left  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 


*  "  The  order  was  divided  into  the  languages  of  Provence,  Auvergne. 
France,  Italy,  Arragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Castile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  dignity  was  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
was  president  of  the  public  treasury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  and  artillery,  was  taken  from  the  language  of  Provence ;  the 
marshal,  who  took  precedence  at  sea,  from  that  of  Auvergne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
Turcopolier,  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  grand  bailiff,  from  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Castile.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  England,  the 
dignity  of  Turcopolier,  (a  Levantine  word  signifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dragoon,')  was  conferred  on  the  giund  master  seneschal.  It  was 
expressly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  subscribe  all  official 
papers,  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  dignities  took  rank  as 
they  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  the 
departments  under  their  superintendence." — Vet'toCs  DUc,  on  Gov.  of 
Malta. 

The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  less  given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
sades than  any  other  European  nation. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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St.  John,  I  could  feel  my  heart  beat  as  the  Turks 
threw  their  rafts  acroa%  and  commenced  the 
storm  ;  but  mostly  did  my  heart  glow  when,  sit- 
ting in  the  bastion  of  England,  I  there  read  how 
England's  small  body  of  knights  had  deported 
themselves ;  how  bravely  they  fought,  how  nobly 
they  fell ;  now  they  hurry,  headed  by  their  indo- 
mitable Grand  Master,  along  the  covered  passages 
to  the  rescue ;  the  bravest  fall ;  the  fresh  band 
dash  forward,  and, 


»-*  **  Like  the  mowei^s  gruHi»  at  the  close  of  the  dajr, 
When  his  work  is  done,  on  the  levell'd  plein, 
Such  WM  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain/' 


It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Western  chivalry : 
well  and  worthily  did  her  sons  comport  them- 
selves. Rhodes  fell ;  but  in  her  fall  there  was 
more  glory  than  will  ever  rest  on  the  fall  of  Malta. 
Overborne,  overprost,  it  was  God's  will.  The 
knights  fell  in  their  steel  harness,  full  knightly  ; 
there  was  no  blot  on  their  bright  escutcheons. 
But  when  wo  think  of  La  Valetta,  we  must  re- 
member Homspech. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  island  received 
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its  name  from  pobos^  a  rose  :  coins  are  found  in 
the  island  bearing  a  rose  impressed  on  the  face. 
According  to  Diodones  Telchines^  a  colony  of 
Crete  first  settled  here :  they  abandoned  the 
island  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Heliades,  the 
grandsons  of  Phoebus.  They  seem  to  have  assisted 
Agamenmon  at  the  Trojan  War.  The  Rhodians 
succeeded  the  Cretans  in  the  dominion  of  the  sea ; 
so  Simias  says  of  them,  vloi  OaXaa<rrjs.  Florus 
calls  them  Nauticus  Populus ;  by  Muersius  the 
island  was  called  Marienata,  because  it  emerged 
from  the  decrease  of  the  sea.  They  early  applied 
themselves  to  maritime  affairs,  and  to  ship-build- 
ing :  so  jealous  were  they,  that  it  was  criminal 
to  look  at,  or  to  enter  their  docks.  Their 
goyemment  was  wise  and  good,  and  their  laws 
regarding  the  protection  of  the  poor  display  a 
high  civilisation  {see  Poly  bins). 

By  their  maritime  superiority  they  gained  many 
dependencies;  among  other  islands,  the  Pharos, 
the  people  there  complaining  of  the  Rhodian 
exactions.  Cleopatra  threw  a  causeway  across, 
connecting  it  with  the  main  :   as  this  work  was 


tut  t^AUhi  mmotiit  OP  nuatjfm, 

i^jftid  to  liAte  hem  eompl^d  ifi  mfm  dptr^^,  ktid 

ftfrhed  to  m\hci  the  tfibtit^F,  the  qti^^m  todB  out 
otef  the  cttti^ewfly,  telling  them  they  did  tM  know 
thelf  bu^inei^j^ ;  th^t  k\md»  {>ftirl  tfihote^  not  the 
continent,  and  th^t  fliAfos  wfte  now  «fr  p^ft  of 
the  Iftttef , 

We  find  the  Rhodkn^  playing  ftn  Impoft^^nt 
pftf t  In  the  history  of  the  Andent  world.  "They 
Applied  themseltes  to  trade,  And  becAnie  gfOAl 
Artemisia,  the  Queen  t/t  Cm^,  took  their  city 
by  strAtftgem  i  iJemosthenes  regained  It  by  hi« 
eloquence.  Tiwy  probably  assisted  Ale^eander  the 
Great }  (or  we  find  the  Great  Admiral,  Ifemnon, 
A  llhodian,  at  the  death  of  the  Gonc^n^arf  asserted 
their  freedom,  And  maintained  It  with  great  cotirage 
Against  l)emetrins,  the  son  of  Antlgonns,  who 
repeatedly  attacked  their  city. 

After  this  they  raised  the  Oolosstw  (».o.  22Z)  j 
an  earthquake  destroyed  it,  and  nearly  the 
whole  city  likewise}  but  An  emnktlon  In  generosity 
restored  the  city }  for  aU  the  ndghbonrlng  powers 
sent  them  such  assistAnce,  tliAt  they  gAined  rAther 
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than  lost.  They,  however,  considered  that  Apollo 
had  thrown  down  the  Colossus,  and  therefore  this 
was  never  replaced.  It  remained  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  on  the  ground,  when  at  the 
capture  of  the  island  hy  the  Saracens,  the  Sultan 
sold  the  metal  to  a  Jew  of  Orfa. 

We  find  them  as  allies  of  Rome  assisting  her  in 
the  Mithridates  war  :  they  joined  Pompey  ;  and, 
at  his  death,  Caesar ;  whereby  they  offended 
Cassius,  who  first  gave  them  a  defeat :  in  a  second 
action  they  suffered  a  like  reverse,  and  he  took, 
and  sacked  the  city.  This  lowered  their  pride 
which  (in  B.C.  168)  had  induced  them  to  defy 
Rome,  if  she  did  not  listen  to  her  advice. 

We  must  not  also  forget  the  feme  of  the  Rhodiau 
slingers:  Xenophon  mentions  them  with  honour 
in  his  famous  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Ves^ 
pasian  finally  reduced  the  island  to  a  Roman 
province.  At  the  division  of  the  empire  it  per- 
tained to  that  of  the  East.  The  hospitallers, 
driven  from  Acre  and  the  Holy  Land,  sought 
refuge  in  Cyprus,  where  they  re-organised  th^ 
shattered  forces  of  the  order.  Finding  that  Cyprus 
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afforded  but  an  insecure  retreat,  and  that  the  king 
was  far  from  sincere  in  his  friendship,  they  turned 
their  eyes  to  another  settlement.  Rhodes,  by  its 
position,  attracted  their  attention  :  with  aid  from 
Europe  they  were  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  annar 
ment,  with  which  they  put  into  Macri  on  the  coast 
of  Lycia,  to  await  the  return  of  their  spies,  sent  to 
surrey  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  island. 

Rhodes  was  at  this  time  nominally  Greek,  but 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  governed  by  native 
princes.  Though  taken  unawares,  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  desperate  courage ;  and  a  war  of  years 
ensued  before  the  knights  could  win  the  island  ; 
and  then,  conquered  but  not  overcome,  the  inha- 
bitants threw  themselves  into  their  galleys,  and 
carried  to  the  main  the  news  of  their  own  defeat. 
On  the  15  th  of  August,  1310,  the  flag  of  the  order 
floated  permanently  on  the  walls.  The  justice  of 
this  expedition  may  be  doubted,  but  that  was  little 
thought  of  in  those  days,  and  henceforth  the  knights 
were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  order  of  St.  John  owed  its  foundation  to 
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some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who,  trading  with  the 
East,  had  themselves  personally  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Kalif  Monstaserbillah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
Egypt.  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid  :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 
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founders;  and  all,  of  whatever  nation,  without 
respect  of  condition,  were  clothed,  succoured,  and 
filled. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  first 
crusaders  under  Godfrey,  one  of  his  first  cares 
was  to  inspect  the  hospitals,  and,  hearing  on  all 
sides  praises  of  the  care  with  which  they  tended 
the  sick,  he  conferred  on  them  the  lordship  of 
Montboise  in  Brabant  His  example  was  followed 
by  several  others,  and  the  Hospitallers  found 
themselves  lords  of  rich  manors,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Hitherto  they  had  been  but  a  secular 
establishment ;  but  Oerard,  the  rector,  to  whom 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  confided, 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  attaining  greater  perfection, 
suggested  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  should 
become  religious  fraternities,  and  formally  dedicate 
themselves  at  the  altar  as  servants  of  Christ  and 
of  the  poor.  He  accordingly  formally  abjured  the 
world,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  numbers  joined  the 
order  and  took  the  vows.  The  brotherhood 
assumed  a  regular  habit,  a  simple  black  robe 
having   a  white   linen   cross,  with   eight  pomts 
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fastened  on  the  left  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 


*  "  The  order  was  divided  into  the  langiiages  of  Provence,  Auvergne,. 
France,  Italy,  Arragou,  England,  Germany,  and  Castile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  dignity  was  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
was  president  of  the  public  treasury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  and  artillery,  was  taken  from  the  language  of  Provence ;  the 
marshal,  who  took  precedence  at  sea,  from  that  of  Auvergne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
Turcopolier,  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  grand  bailiff,  from  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Castile.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  England,  the 
dignity  of  Turcopolier,  (a  Levantine  word  signifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dragoon,')  was  conferred  on  the  gi'and  master  seneschal.  It  was 
expressly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  subscribe  all  official 
papers,  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  dignities  took  rank  as 
they  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  the 
departments  under  their  supeiintendence." — Vet'tofa  Disc,  on  Oov.  of 
Malta. 

The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  less  given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
sades than  any  other  European  nation. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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tho  knighttt  irnmodiatoly  on  tboir  gaining  possession 
of  llhodoH ;  but  though  wo  will  not  doubt  their 
will,  thoir  want  of  a  fleet  would  probably  have 
prevented  them.  Boingelin,  however,  mentions  an 
attack  by  land  and  sea,  under  Othman,  in  the  year 
inifl,  wliich  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
champions  of  the  Cross. 

Tho  historian  says,  "  The  conquest  of  Rhodes^ 
and  the  rapid  advancement  it  made  as  an  inde* 
pendent  state,  filled  Christendom  with  admiration 
and  joy.  The  Hospitallers  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  band  of  heroes  whom  no  seductions 
could  emaHcukte,  and  no  reverses  dismay.  This 
saved  their  rich  matters,  long  regarded  with 
curious  eyes  by  the  sovereigns  and  popes.  Tho 
rerni)lars,  however,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  had  retired  to  their  Euro[)ean  possessions, 
were  sacrificed.  The  knights  fortified  their  new 
possessions,  and,  making  it  a  free  port,  its  trade 
and  prosperity  rapidly  advanced.  Henceforth  the 
knights  were  not  idle  :  their  galleys  ploughed  the 
sea  in  every  direction,  now  overpowered,  now  vic- 


rn 
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torious  ;  and  we  may  Bafelj  say  thej  maintained 
their  high  name  for  com*age.  Wherever  assistance 
was  required  the  eight-point-cross  flag  floated  ; 
wherever  the  cross  was  displayed  against  (he 
crescent,  Uke  blood-hounds  they  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  now  joined  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
clearing  their  towns  of  the  Moslem  ;  now  battling 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  existence 
of  Christendom ;  now  sweeping  the  coast ;  now 
retreating  before  their  numerous  foes/' 

At  last  their  ceaseless  hostility  roused  all  Islam, 
and  the  16th  September,  1440,  saw  a  force  of 
dreadful  significance  ofi*  the  port  of  Rhodes.  The 
Marshal  of  St.  John  pulled  out  fearlessly  with  the 
galleys,  and  three  doubtful  fights  so  shattered  the 
foe  that  they  retired  to  Egypt.  In  April,  1480, 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  signalised  the 
Crescent  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  it 
anchored  on  the  coast,  and  the  knights  prepared 
to  resist  like  heroes.  Never  perhaps  had  the 
brave  cavaliers  been  so  sorely  pressed  ;  never  bore 
they  themselves  more  nobly.     The  foe  came  with 


/ 
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equal  gallantrj ;    if  the  defence  was   brave,  the 
attack  was  persevered  in  with  heroic  firmness  : — 


« 


Ab  the  Bpring  tides  with  heavy  splash. 

From  the  cliflTs  invading  dash. 

Huge  fragments  «^p'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow. 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go. 

Like  the  avalanche  of  snow 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below. 

Thus  at  length  outbreathed  and  worn, 

The  Christian  knights  were  downward  borne, 

By  the  long  and  oft  renewed 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 

Heap*d  by  the  host  of  the  infidel." 


At  last  the  breaches  were  open  and  plain  as  the 
broad  streets  of  a  town  ;  but  the  Pasha  feared  the 
dying  foe,  and  sent  a  messenger,  who  complimented 
the  knights  on  their  defence,  and  counselled  them 
to  avoid  the  calamities  inseparable  from  a  success- 
ful assault.  The  Grand  Master  replied,  they 
thanked  the  mighty  Pasha,  but  he  was  deceived  as 
to  their  situation  ;  that  every  knight  was  prepared 
to  die  at  his  post ;  and  that  the  foe  would  find  the 
breasts  of  Christians  a  rampart  stronger  than 
walls  or  bastions.  The  Pasha,  humbled  in  his  own 
eyes,  swore  not  to  leave  a  living  creature.  The 
signal  given,  the  strife  began.  The  Grand  Master 
deemed  the  moment  of  martyrdom  had  arrived, 
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called  lib  l^nighto  around  hira,  unfurled  the  great 
htandard  of  St.  John,  and  advanced  to  clear  the 
breach : — 

"  Then,  again^  in  conflict  mixing, 
Clanbing  HWord«  and  «pear»  tranaftxing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thnwt, 
Bending  warriora  in  the  du«t ; 
Street  by  atreet,  and  foot  by  foot, 
__ they  diapute." 

The  fight  was  desperate  ;  but  Rhodes  owed  her 
deliyerance  to  the  wounds  of  the  Grand  Master : 
his  flowing  blood  roused  the  knights  to  madness. 
Like  environed  tigers  they  sprang  on  the  foe ;  the 
breach  is  cleared,  and  the  lessening  sail  proclaims 
the  flight  of  the  vanquished  and  discomfited  foe. 
But  again  the  third,  the  fatal  time,  the  signal  flies 
from  the  watch-tower  ;  the  Crescent  waves  in  the 
offing.  Four  hundred  sail  swept  by  the  port  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  triumphant 
pageant ;  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Moslem  chivahy,  land  upon  the 
shore.  Every  preparation  that  science,  experience, 
or  forethought  could  suggest  had  been  nmde,  and 
the  knights  manned  their  walls,  glorying  in  the 
coming  danger. 


/ 

/ 


Ml  TlIK  MIKOH  OF  liUODKH. 

Thu  ruHiMtanco  ioon  Nliook  ttio  inva<larN ;  i]my 
roinainburod  tljuir  dafotttw  bufun)  fchano  Wftlln,  and 
loud  munimrH  of  diHcontont  aroNo  :  Ui««0  wora 
Hiloi)(!«d  by  tJiu  Hultan,  who  arrlvinl  witli  voinfonus^ 
uwniHf  a  viiHt  lioNt  in  thuniHolvoN,  and  dacitriatod 
tho  nmtincor^.  IIo  a^Hon^blod  lib  foraoi,  and 
auccnding  a  t(jniporary  tJirono,  anintatod  thdr 
coumgo :    "  I  mynoU  am  row4vod  boro  to  couqmr 

or  to  end  my  dayn :  if  I  dopart  from  thi«  rewolutioti, 

f 

lot  my  bead,  my  floot,  my  army,  my  omirfro,  \h} 
for  ovor  acenrHod/' 

Tho  HJogo  contlnuod ;  tbo  Nkill  of  ttio  atta4^k<^n' 
wa»  mot  at  ovory  shift  by  tho  warinoM  of  i\m 
attrickod ;  tho  bulwarkw  of  Kngland  and  Italy  woro 
ruinod,  and  tbo  fornmr  at  last  ruinod  aiid  blown  up, 
Hoforo  tho  duHt  oloarod  tho  Monlom  bannor  fU^tM 
on  tho  rnin ;  tho  Grand  Mantor,  a  montont  bofor^ 
[iroHtrato  at  tho  altar,  sprang  to  tbo  roseuo^  and 
tho  bannor  foil  bonoath  bin  blow—  tbo  broach  wa# 
(jloarod,  Fifty  kniglits  porishod  on  tbo  npiji^  and 
tho  bannor  provod  a  fatal  obargo,  fr>r  all  itn 
b«arorH  M], 

Again  and  again  w(^ro  (jifi  trorips  kd  on ;  iUiy 
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after  day,  war  exliaii»ted  its  offorts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  survivors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  Lisle  Adam,  in 
departing,  tlianked  God,  that  since  Rhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  so  merciful 
and  noble  a  prince.  "It  is  not  without  regret,'^ 
said  the  Sultan,  "  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
full  of  sorrow  from  his  home.*' 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  well  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  tlian  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  ML 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resultless  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
military  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  licentious 
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affordod  but  an  insecure  retreat,  and  that  the  king 
was  far  from  sincere  in  his  friendship,  they  turned 
their  eyes  to  another  settlement*  Rhodes,  by  its 
position,  attracted  their  attention  :  with  aid  from 
Europe  they  were  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  arma- 
ment, with  which  they  put  into  Macri  on  the  coast 
of  Lycia,  to  await  the  return  of  their  spies,  sent  to 
survey  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  island. 

Rhodes  was  at  this  time  nominally  Greek,  but 
seems  to  liavc  boon  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  governed  by  native 
princes.  Though  taken  unawares,  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  desperate  courage ;  and  a  war  of  years 
ensued  before  the  knights  could  win  the  island  ; 
and  then,  con(][uored  but  not  overcome,  the  inliar 
bitants  threw  themselves  into  their  galleys,  and 
earned  to  the  main  the  news  of  their  own  defeat 
On  the  Ifith  of  August,  1310,  the  flag  of  the  order 
floated  permanently  on  the  walls.  The  justice  of 
this  expedition  may  be  doubted,  but  that  was  little 
thought  of  in  those  days,  and  henceforth  the  knight« 
were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  order  of  Ht.  John  owed  its  foundation  to 
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some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who,  trading  with  the 
East,  had  themselves  personally  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Kalif  MonstaserbiUah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
Egypt.  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid  :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 
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founders;  and  aU,  of  whatever  nation,  without 
respect  of  condition,  were  clothed,  succoured,  and 
fiUed. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  first 
crusaders  under  Godfrey,  one  of  his  first  cares 
was  to  inspect  the  hospitals,  and,  hearing  on  all 
sides  praises  of  the  care  with  which  they  tended 
the  sick,  he  conferred  on  them  the  lordship  of 
Montboise  in  Brabant.  His  example  was  followed 
by  several  others,  and  the  Hospitallers  found 
themselves  lords  of  rich  manors,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Hitherto  they  had  been  but  a  secular 
establishment ;  but  Gerard,  the  rector,  to  whom 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  confided, 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  attaining  greater  perfection, 
suggested  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  should 
become  religious  firatemities,  and  formally  dedicate 
themselves  at  the  altar  as  servants  of  Christ  and 
of  the  poor.  He  accordingly  formally  abjured  the 
world,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  numbers  joined  the 
order  and  took  the  vows.  The  brotherhood 
assumed  a  regular  habit,  a  simple  black  robe 
having   a   white   linen    cross,  with   eight  points 
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fastened  on  the  left  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 


♦  "  The  order  was  divided  into  the  langiiages  of  Provence,  Auvergne. 
France,  Italy,  Arragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Castile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  dignity  was  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
was  president  of  the  public  treasury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  and  artillery,  was  taken  from  the  language  of  Provence ;  the 
marshal,  who  took  precedence  at  sea,  from  that  of  Auvergne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
Turcopolier,  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; tbe  grand  bailiff,  from  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Castile.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  England,  the 
dignity  of  Turcopolier,  (a  Levantine  word  signifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dragoon,')  was  conferred  on  the  gi'and  master  seneschal.  It  was 
expressly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  subscribe  all  official 
papers,  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  dignities  took  rank  as 
they  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  the 
departments  under  their  supeiintendence." — Veftofs  Disc,  on  Oov.  of 
Malta. 

The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  less  given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
sades than  any  other  European  nation. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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the  knights  immediately  on  their  gaining  possession 
of  Rhodes ;  but  though  wo  will  not  doubt  their 
will,  their  want  of  a  fleet  would  probably  have 
prevented  them.  Boisgolin,  however,  mentions  an 
attack  by  land  and  sea,  under  Othman,  in  the  year 
1315,  which  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
champions  of  the  Cross. 

Tho  historian  says,  "  The  conquest  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  rapid  advancement  it  mado  as  an  inde- 
pendent  state,  filled  Christendom  with  admiration 
and  joy.  The  Hospitallers  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  band  of  heroes  whom  no  seductions 
could  emasculate,  and  no  reverses  dismay.  This 
saved  their  rich  manors,  long  regarded  with 
curious  eyes  by  the  sovereigns  and  popes.  Tho 
Templars,  however,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  had  retired  to  their  European  possessions, 
wore  sacrificed.  Tho  knights  fortified  their  new 
possessions,  and,  making  it  a  free  port,  its  trade 
and  prosperity  rapidly  advanced.  Henceforth  the 
knights  were  not  idle  :  their  galleys  ploughed  the 
sea  in  every  direction,  now  overpowered,  now  vie- 
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torious  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  they  maintained 
their  high  name  for  courage.  Wherever  assistance 
was  required  the  eight-point-cross  flag  floated  ; 
wherever  the  cross  was  displayed  against  the 
crescent,  like  blood-hounds  they  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  now  joined  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
clearing  their  towns  of  the  Moslem  ;  now  battling 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  existence 
of  Christendom  ;  now  sweeping  the  coast ;  now 
retreating  before  their  numerous  foes." 

At  last  their  ceaseless  hostiUty  roused  all  Islam, 
and  the  16th  September,  1440,  saw  a  force  of 
dreadful  significance  off  the  port  of  Rhodes.  The 
Marshal  of  St.  John  pulled  out  fearlessly  with  the 
galleys,  and  three  doubtful  fights  so  shattered  the 
foe  that  they  retired  to  Egypt.  In  April,  1480, 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  signalised  the 
Crescent  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  it 
anchored  on  the  coast,  and  the  knights  prepared 
to  resist  like  heroes.  Never  perhaps  had  the 
brave  cavaliers  been  so  sorely  pressed  ;  never  bore 
they  themselves  more  nobly.     The  foe  came  with 


/ 
J 
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equal  gallantry ;    if  the  defence  was   brave,  the 
attack  was  persevered  in  with  heroic  firmness  : — 

**  Aa  tb«  spring  tides  with  heavy  splash, 
From  the  cliff's  invading  dash, 
Huge  fragments  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow. 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go. 
Like  the  avalanche  of  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below. 
Thus  at  length  outbreathed  and  worn, 
The  Christian  knights  were  downward  borne, 
By  the  long  and  oft  renewed 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd  by  the  hmi  of  the  infidel'' 

At  last  the  breaches  were  open  and  plain  as  the 
broad  streets  of  a  town  ;  but  the  Pasha  feared  the 
dying  foe,  and  sent  a  messenger,  who  complimented 
the  knights  on  their  defence,  and  counselled  them 
to  avoid  the  calamities  inseparable  from  a  success- 
ful assault.  The  Grand  Master  replied,  they 
thanked  the  mighty  Pasha,  but  he  was  deceived  aa 
to  their  situation  ;  that  every  knight  was  prepared 
to  die  at  his  post ;  and  that  the  foe  would  find  tho 
breasts  of  Christians  a  rampart  stronger  tlian 
walls  or  bastions.  The  Pasha,  humbled  in  his  own 
eyes,  swore  not  to  leave  a  living  creature.  The 
signal  given,  the  strife  began.  The  Grand  Master 
deemed  the  moment  of  martyrdom  had  arrived. 
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called  his  knights  around  hira,  unfurled  the  great 
standard  of  St.  John,  and  advanced  to  ctear  the 
breach : — 


ti 


Then,  again,  in  conflict  mixing, 
ClaBhing  swords  and  spears  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 
Bending  warriors  in  the  dust ; 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
they  dispute." 


The  fight  was  desperate  ;  but  Rhodes  owed  her 
deliverance  to  the  wounds  of  the  Grand  Master : 
his  flowing  blood  roused  the  knights  to  madness. 
Like  environed  tigers  they  sprang  on  the  foe  ;  the 
breach  is  cleared,  and  the  lessening  sail  proclaims 
the  flight  of  the  vanquished  and  discomfited  foe. 
But  again  the  third,  the  fatal  time,  the  signal  flies 
from  the  watch-tower  ;  the  Crescent  waves  in  the 
ofling.  Four  hundred  sail  swept  by  the  port  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  triumphant 
pageant ;  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Moslem  chivalry,  land  upon  the 
shore.  Every  preparation  that  science,  experience, 
or  forethought  could  suggest  had  been  made,  and 
the  knights  manned  their  walls,  glorying  in  the 
coming  danger. 


/ 

/ 
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The  rcHistance  soon  shook  the  invaders;  they 
remembered  their  defeats  before  these  walls,  and 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  arose  :  these  were 
silenced  by  the  Sultan,  who  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, a  vast  host  in  themselves,  and  decimated 
the  mutineers,  lie  assembled  his  forces,  and 
ascending  a  temporary  throne,  animated  their 
courage :  "  I  myself  am  resolved  here  to  conquer 
or  to  end  my  days ;  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution, 
let  my  head,  my  fleet,  my  army,  my  empire,  be 
for  ever  accursed." 

The  siege  continued ;  the  skill  of  the  attacker 
was  met  at  every  shift  by  the  wariness  of  the 
attacked ;  the  bulwarks  of  England  and  Italy  were 
ruined,  and  the  former  at  last  ruined  and  blown  up, 
Before  the  dust  cleared  the  Moslem  banner  floated 
on  the  ruin :  the  Grand  Master,  a  moment  before 
prostrate  at  the  altar,  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  banner  fell  beneath  his  blow — the  breach  was 
cleared.  Fifty  knights  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
the  banner  proved  a  fisttal  charge,  for  all  its 
hearers  fell 

Again  and  again  were  the  troops  led  on ;  day 
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after  day,  war  exhausted  its  eflforts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  survivors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  Lisle  Adam,  in 
departing,  thanked  God,  that  since  Rhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  so  merciM 
and  noble  a  prince.  "It  is  not  without  regret,*' 
said  the  Sultan,  "  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
full  of  sorrow  from  his  home." 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  well  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  than  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  &1L 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resultless  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
mihtary  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  Ucentious 
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and  turbulent,  the  first  distant  notes  of  war  aroused 
them  to  their  duties,  and  in  the  field  they  ever 
bore  themselves  well.  I  cannot  better  close  this 
somewhat  lengthy  account  than  by  extracting  the 
words  of  a  prince,  who,  himself  an  eye-witness,  thus 
speaks  in  their  praise  : — "Lodging,"  says  he,  "  in 
their  house,  I  have  seen  them  feed  daily  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  poor  ;  while  the  sick  were 
laid  in  good  beds,  and  treated  with  great  care,  the 
dying  wore  assisted  with  an  exemplary  piety,  and 
the  dead  decently  buried.  In  a  word,  this  noble 
militia  are  employed  sometimes,  like  Mary,  in 
contemplation,  and  sometimes,  like  Martha,  in 
action  ;  and  thus  consecrate  their  days  to  deeds  of 
mercy  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  constant 
warfare  against  the  infidel  Amalekites  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross/' 

Rhodes  has  produced  great  men,  painters,  poets, 
stoics,  and  Posidonius.  The  island  exhibits  many 
ruins,  and  the  country  is  beautiful.  Angalus,  the 
ancient  capital,  still  exhibits  many  ruins,  but  these 
are  fast  perishing.  While  there,  I  saw  a  Qreek 
mason,   who    literally   employed    himself    in    his 
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leisure  hours  in  defacing  inscriptions  :  be  showed 
me  one  he  had  done,  and  I  paid  thirty  piastres,  for 
which  sum  the  two  Mussulmans  that  were  with  me 
nearly  killed  him.  I  carefiilly  explained  to  him 
why  he  was  beaten,  and,  that  unless  he  altered  his 
conduct,  the  next  Prank  would  probably  shoot  him 
and  then  bum  his  house. 

After  a  short  but  delightful  sojourn  at  Rhodes, 
I  turned  about,  where  next  to  bend  my  wandering 
steps.  One  morning  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
rushed  in,  on  their  way  to  Syria,  and  I  planned 
pleasant  journeys  for  them  from  my  experience  : 
the  door  closed,  and  I  was  alone.  Why  not 
go  too? 

Utura  8f  roi  Xtwof^  r§  neu  wfiarot  mrXtro  X'^fV 
MtjAa  Tf  ^pfi§iMvat  not  9^ydp«4ri  napiroy  ac(«<v 

and  I  jumped  up.  Servants  were  summoned, — 
paper,  pencils,  ink,  saucepans,  books,  bullets, — ^all 
were  jumbled  into  saddle-bags.  Lebnan  mesmar 
Beni  Othman  :  "  Out  of  Syria  will  come  a  nail  to 
the  sons  of  Othman.'^  When  will  it  be  1  Je  suis 
entrain^  par  la  fatalitS,  I  thought,  as  I  remem- 
bered the  last  fever,  and  felt  for  the  quinine  ;  and 


8ze  nnnAHK  ton  cirpKt;», 

«o,  infitea^l  of  being  ai  breakf/u^t^  1  found  myself 
on  board  tbo  Austrian  ftteamor  and  paddling  out 
of  tho  hrtrbotif, 

Itound  wont  tbo  windmills  on  tho  point,  rmmd 
went  tbo  paddlon^  in  tho  water,  and  we  were  off  far 
Oypnm,  The  steamer  was  crowded  with  passengers, 
pilgrims,  and  ploasurists  from  all  nations,  who,  with 
their  new  equipages,  leather  briglit  and  new,  put 
to  shame  my  travel-stained  bftggage,  llowerer, 
nothing  particular  occurred,  except  a  great  quarrel 
with  the  captain,  because  I  explained  an  expressioti 
made  use  of  to  him  by  a  Moslem  girl  to  the  lady 
p^issengers,  at  which  they  laughed,  and  he  looked 
blue.  We  also  threw  over  a  fish  out  of  humanity, 
that  he  ha^l  preserved  otit  of  curiosity,  which  raised 
his  wrath  to  a  great  extcmi  We  anchored  at 
evening  the  next  day  in  Larnica  j  a  more  dreary 
place  cannot  be  conceived.  The  French  have  just 
raise<l  a  magnificent  structure  j  it  would  do  for 
a  fortress,  but  it  is  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  My 
stfly  was  short,  1/ut  sufficient  to  view  the  things 
tiHyfii  worthy  of  attention,  Keihen  has  rej^olishe/l 
the  v)mm  memory   of  this   lovrly  island  —  the 
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abode  of  Venus,*  the  property  of  Cleopatra. t 
Another  steamer  carried  me  and  my  fortmies  on  to 
Beyrout. 

*  This  is  hardly  correct ;  though,  from  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 

it  was  said  to  be  the  spot  she  loved ;  (see  her  worship,  and  the  infamous 

rites  practised.)    The  island  was  formerly  fiunous  for  metals.    Ovid 

says: 

"  Qrayidamque  Amathunta  metallis." 

Copper  claimed  its  name  fix>m  the  island.  The  Arabs  call  the  island 
CobroB,  not  Oyprui. 

t  Antony  gave  the  island  to  Cleopatra^  to  soothe  her  jealousy  at  his 
marriage  with  Octavia. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Foot  of  the  Lebanon — fieyrout — The  Inn  there  changed  for  the 
better — Time-tied  Travellers  off  to  explore  Byria — ^My  own  IHflin- 
cUnation  to  move — My  Departure  at  last — An  Invitation  from  a 
Friend— Journey  to  his  House — My  Reception  there --Visitors  of 
my  Friends — Some  Account  of  an  old  emigrant  Farmer — Biumal 
Life  in  the  House  of  my  Friend — Idleness,  the  Offspring  of  Ease — 
Whether  Wine  brings  out  the  real  Feelings  of  Men — The  Language 
of  Flowers — ^Turkish  Slarriages — Character  of  the  Turks  and  Eastern 
Christians — Radical  Corruption  of  the  Turkish  Qevemment — 
Oppression  of  the  Turkish  great,  acquiesced  in  by  the  Poor — Hospi- 
tality of  the  Arabs— Instances  of  it — firummanah — Banatdry  Quali' 
ties  of  the  Climate  of  the  Lebanon — Beauty  of  the  Eastern  SunriM 
and  Sunset. 

Oh  1  with  what  dehght  did  I  watch  the  first  break 
of  day  ;  nor  could  I  regret  that  the  sun  was  tardy, 
when  he  delayed  behind  those  blue  and  beauteous 
hills,  faint  but  glorious  in  the  distance.  Slowly  we 
ploughed  the  tranquil  ocean,  and  kept  the  bright 
disk  on  the  mountain-top  as  we  advanced  to  meet 
him.  Now  the  anchor  falls  from  the  bows,  and 
once  more  emancipated,  the  foot  presses  the  strand 
on  the  borders  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon. 
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Columbus,  when,  full  of  ambition,  he  leapt  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
Gimrukgees,  Hamahls,  dogs,  &c.,  at  the  Custom- 
house at  Beyrout.  Being  resolved  to  give  up 
those  foolish  things  called  plans,  my  path  was 
open  to  go  anywhere.  However,  an  inn  was  a 
necessity,  so  that,  taking  possession  of  a  room  in 
that  of  Blanche,  at  Rais  Beyrout,  was  the  present 
business.  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretty 
cottage  of  "  Crescent  and  Cross"  notoriety,  into  a 
large  straggUng  building ;  from  its  terraces  the 
traveller  commands  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in 
the  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  have  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  each  hour,  are  clothed  with  varied  and 
beautifiil  tints  ;  with  the  deep  blue  sea  before  him, 
groves  of  mulberries  around,  while  far  and  near 
the  eye  ranges  over  villas  and  gardens — the  one, 
white  and  pretty  in  their  cleanliness  ;  the  other, 
tinted  with  every  shade  of  verdure.  And  now 
began  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  :  the  girls, 
one  had  fondled  as  children,  had  become,  in  many 
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instances,  the  mothers  of  a  new  generation  almost 
as  big  as  themselves,  when  first  known.  Some 
were  dead  ;  some  gone  ;  time  had  benefited  some ; 
but  alas  I  viciously  spited  others. 

The  travellers  who  had  arrived  in  the  same 
steamer,  having  arranged,  discussed,  wavered, 
feared,  and  at  last,  made  more  solemn  preparations 
than  we  should  need  to  go  to  Pedro  Paulouski,  had 
started  for  their  fortnight's  labour  of  doing  Syria. 
My  servants  cursed  the  inaction  and  unusual  delay 
of  their  master.  Abdallah  was  always  breaking  in 
upon  my  quiet  reveries  by  packing  saddle-bags  or 
disarranging  my  papers ;  Suleiman  had  sung  all 
his  songs,  and  told  of  his  adventures  till  he  was 
sick  of  his  own  inventions.  The  hadjee  alone  was 
contented  ;  all  places  were  much  the  same  to  him, 
so  that  he  had  his  hashish. 

However,  ease,  romance  and  reverie  were  cut 
short  by  finding  the  pet  comer  of  the  divan, 
the  cherished  spot,  whence  the  eye  could  j^est 
range  over  the  mountains,  was  directly  under  a 
most  wicked  leak  ;  so  the  word  was  given — once 
more  in  the  saddle  ;  none  asked  or  knew  where  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself,  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  civilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  all  conventionality. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  ! — 

"  All  hail,  ye  usages  of  pristine  mould  ! 
And  you  that  guard  them,  mountains  old.** 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must  excuse  my  leading 
you   over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveller  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  ears,  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  in 
common  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  ''  Depart  in 
peace,** — Buhma  saUaamee.  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — ^not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  every-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  u&  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent*s  door;  Rebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  "heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;**  the  words,  the 
utensils, — all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give  I    The  two 


and  turliuhtnt,  tin*  tirnt  dmtuut  notaw  of  war  mnnmd 
ihism  to  tli(jjr  duti<%  md  In  the  fii^M  tl^iy  (svisr 
htmt  iUismfuslvdH  vftsW,  I  cannot  \9ftH4sr  ahtm  tliw 
Hotwwhhi  Uitn^ihy  lutiutuni  than  by  oxtra^^ting  l\u*. 
v/iiViU  of  a  prin^'o,  who,  hirriHoIf  an«ye-wJtrM^>w,  thn»j 
H\tiUikH  In  tlioir  j^mino  :  -  -'♦  Lodginpr,"  way/*  h(%  **  in 
thoir  hoiiHo,  1  have  mum  tliern  foerl  daily  an  Innu- 
inorablo  multitudo  of  jK>or ;  while  the  Hutk  were 
laid  in  good  Uulu,  and  treaterl  with  threat  eare,  the 
dyinpj  were  hmmUul  with  an  exemplary  piety,  and 
the  dead  dec^^ntly  hiiried.  In  a  word,  thli<  noMe 
militia  are  employed  HometimeH,  like  Mary,  in 
contemplation,  and  Nometimen,  Ilka  Martha,  in 
B4ilUm  i  and  thu»  eoniier^rate  their  day»  to  ^hjedw  of 
merey  and  to  the  niaintenanee  of  a  constant 
warfare  aprainwt  the  Infidel  Amalekite«  and  the 
enemioH  of  the  Oroww/' 

Uhodew  haii  f^rodnred  great  mmu  imnUiVH,  poidn, 
HiiiU%  and  Pr/Nidonin»,  The  Inland  exhihiti^  many 
rtiifiN,  and  the  eourjtry  w  beautiful  Angalu*,  the 
aneient  capital,  Ntill  exhihitM  many  ruiuM,  hut  the^^ 
are  fa^t  pr^riwhing,  While  there,  [  «aw  a  Ore^^k 
ntawon,   who   literally  employed    himi^rilf   In   hm 
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leisure  hours  in  defacing  inscriptions  :  be  showed 
me  one  he  had  done,  and  I  paid  thirty  piastres,  for 
which  sum  the  two  Mussulmans  that  were  with  me 
nearly  killed  him.  I  carefully  explained  to  him 
why  he  was  beaten,  and,  that  unless  he  altered  bis 
conduct,  the  next  Frank  would  probably  shoot  him 
and  then  bum  his  house. 

After  a  short  but  delightful  sojourn  at  Rhodes, 
I  turned  about,  where  next  to  bend  my  wandering 
steps.  One  morning  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
rushed  in,  on  their  way  to  Syria,  and  I  planned 
pleasant  journeys  for  them  from  my  experience  : 
the  door  closed,  and  I  was  alone.  Why  not 
go  too? 

Uoffa  8c  TOi  Xiiroffp  re  km  tvfiorot  twKtro  X'^PP 
MfjAa  re  ^p$€fi€yai  kcu  Sci^Spciri  Kopirou  cu^tiy 

and  I  jumped  up.  Servants  were  summoned, — 
paper,  pencils,  ink,  saucepans,  books,  bullets, — ^all 
were  jumbled  into  saddle-bags.  Lebnan  mesmar 
Beni  Othman  :  "  Out  of  Syria  will  come  a  nail  to 
the  sons  of  Othman.''  When  will  it  be  ?  Je  suis 
entraini  par  la  fatality,  I  thought,  as  I  remem- 
bered the  last  fever,  and  felt  for  the  quinine  ;  and 
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80,  instead  of  being  at  breakfast,  I  found  myself 
on  board  the  Austrian  steamer  and  paddling  out 
of  the  harbour. 

Round  went  the  windmills  on  the  point,  round 
wont  the  paddles  in  the  water,  and  we  were  off  for 
Cyprus.  The  steamer  was  crowded  with  passengers, 
pilgrims,  and  pleasurists  from  all  nations,  who,  with 
their  new  equipages,  leather  bright  and  new,  put 
to  shame  my  travel-stained  baggage*  However, 
nothing  particular  occurred,  except  a  great  quarrel 
with  the  captain,  because  I  explained  an  expression 
n)a<le  use  of  to  him  by  a  Moslem  girl  to  the  lady 
passengers,  at  which  they  laughed,  and  he  looked 
bhio.  We  also  threw  over  a  fish  out  of  humanity, 
that  he  had  preserved  out  of  curiosity,  which  raised 
his  wrath  to  a  great  extent.  We  anchored  at 
evening  the  next  day  in  Larnica  :  a  more  dreary 
place  cannot  be  conceived.  The  French  have  just 
raised  a  magnificent  structure ;  it  would  do  for 
a  fortress,  but  it  is  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  My 
stay  was  short,  but  sufficient  to  view  the  things 
most  worthy  of  attention.  Eothon  has  rcpolished 
the   classic  memory   of  this   lovely  island  —  the 
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abode  of  Venus,*  the  property  of  Cleopatra. f 
Another  steamer  carried  me  and  mj  fortunes  on  to 
Beyrout. 

*  This  ia  hardly  oorrect ;  though,  from  the  luxniy  of  the  inhabitants 

H  waa  aaid  to  be  the  spot  she  loved;  (see  her  worship,  and  the  in&motui 

rites  practised.)    The  island  was  formerly  fiunons  for  metals.    Ovid 

says: 

"  Grovidamqiie  Amathmita  metallis." 

Copper  claimed  its  name  from  the  island.  The  Arabs  call  the  island 
Cfobrot,  not  Qpritf . 

t  Antony  gave  the  island  to  Cleopatra,  to  soothe  her  jealousy  at  his 
marriage  with  Octavia 


/ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Foot  of  the  Lebatioti  -  tinyrout^  Tlie  lun  there  ohiuiged  for  the 
better — Time-tied  Trarellers  off  to  explore  Byrio—  My  own  Diiiin- 
clination  to  move— My  Departure  at  last  -  An  luvitatlou  from  a 
Friend— Journey  to  his  House — My  Keoeptlon  there— Visitors  of 
my  Friends-  Homo  Aooount  of  an  old  etnigrnnt  Farmer  i>!unial 
Life  in  the  House  of  my  Friend — Idleness,  the  Offsjiring  of  Koso 
Wiiother  Wine  brings  out  the  real  Feelings  of  Men— The  Lnngunge 
of  J^lowers — Turkish  Marriages  —Character  of  the  Turks  and  Eastern 
Christians — Radical  Corruption  of  the  Turkish  (Jovomment — 
Oppression  of  the  Turkish  great,  acciuiosoed  in  by  the  Poor — Honpi- 
tttlity  of  the  Arabs — Instances  of  It— Brummanah — Sanatory  Quali- 
ties of  the  Climate  of  the  Lebanon— Beauty  of  the  Eastern  Sunrise 
and  Hunset. 

On  I  with  what  dolight  did  I  watch  tho  first  break 
of  day  ;  nor  could  I  rogrot  that  the  sun  was  tardy, 
when  ho  dolayod  behind  those  blue  and  beauteous 
liills,  faint  but  glorious  in  the  distance.  Slowly  wo 
ploughed  the  tranquil  ocean,  and  kept  the  bright 
disk  on  the  mountain-top  as  we  advanced  to  moot 
liiin.  Now  the  anchor  falls  from  the  bows,  and 
once  more  emancipated,  the  foot  presses  the  strand 
on  the  borders  of  tho  Land  of  Promise,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon. 
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Columbus,  when,  full  of  ambition,  he  leapt  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
Gimrukgees,  HamaUs,  dogs,  kc,,  at  the  Custom-- 
house at  Beyrout.  Being  resolved  to  give  up 
those  foolish  things  called  plans,  my  path  was 
open  to  go  anywhere.  However,  an  inn  was  a 
necessity,  so  that,  taking  possession  of  a  room  in 
that  of  Biancho,  at  Rais  Beyrout,  was  the  present 
business.  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretty 
cottage  of  "  Crescent  and  Cross*'  notoriety,  into  a 
large  straggling  building ;  from  its  terraces  the 
traveller  commands  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in 
the  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  have  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  each  hour,  are  clothed  with  varied  and 
beautiful  tints ;  with  the  deep  blue  sea  before  him, 
groves  of  mulberries  around,  while  fer  and  near 
the  eye  ranges  over  villas  and  gardens — the  one, 
white  and  pretty  in  their  cleanliness ;  the  other, 
tinted  with  every  shade  of  verdure.  And  now 
began  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  :  the  girls, 
one  had  fondled  as  children,  had  become,  in  many 
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instancost  tho  mothora  of  a  now  goneratioti  almost 
aa  big  as  thomsolves,  when  first  known.  Borne 
wore  dead  ;  some  gone  ;  time  had  benefited  some ; 
but  alas  I  viciously  spited  others. 

Tho  travellers  who  had  arrived  in  the  same 
steamor,  having  arranged,  discussed,  wavered, 
feared,  and  at  last,  made  more  solemn  preparations 
than  we  should  need  to  go  to  Pedro  Paulouski,  had 
started  for  their  fortnight's  labour  of  doing  Syria. 
My  servants  cursed  the  inaction  and  unusual  delay 
of  their  master.  Abdallah  was  always  breaking  in 
upon  my  quiet  reveries  by  packing  saddle-bags  or 
disarranging  my  papers ;  Suleiman  had  sung  all 
his  songs,  and  told  of  his  adventures  till  he  was 
sick  of  his  own  inventions.  The  hadjee  alone  was 
contented  ;  all  places  were  much  the  same  to  him, 
so  that  he  had  his  hashish. 

However,  ease,  romance  and  reverie  were  ctjt 
short  by  finding  the  pet  comer  of  the  divan, 
the  cherished  spot,  whence  the  eye  could  tost 
range  over  the  mountains,  was  directly  under  a 
most  wicked  leak  ;  so  the  word  was  given — once 
more  in  the  saddle  ;  none  asked  or  knew  where  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself,  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeayoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  civilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  all  conventionality. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  1 — 

**  All  hail,  JO  usages  of  priBtine  mould  ! 
And  you  that  guard  them,  moimtains  old/* 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must  excuse  my  leading 
you   over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveller  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  tho 
phrases  which,  to  English  ears,  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  in 
common  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  "  Depart  in 
peace," — Ruhma  ioUaamee,  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — ^not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  g^est :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
■eats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  every-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  us.  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent's  door ;  Rebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  '* heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;"  the  words,  the 
utensils, — all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give  I    The  two 
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timos  WO  lingorod  long,  at  others  made  rapid 
marclios  ;  yot  over  soomed  to  revolve  round 
one  point,  and  there  many  happy  hours  were 
spent. 

A  kind  invitation  was  brought  to  me  one 
evening,  and  by  me  joyfully  accoptod,  to  rejoin  a 
dear  friend  and  his  family  whom  I  had  before 
visited  at  Sidon,  and  who  wore  now  on  their  own 
cHtato  just  to  the  south  of  the  Kcsrowan.  Wo 
descended  the  mountains,  and  skirted  along  the 
plain,  south  of  Boyrout,  turned  up  by  the  village 
of  the  Wadio,  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Emirs 
of  the  Beit  Shohab,  or  House  of  Shohab,  and  in 
three  hours  reached  the  top  of  the  range  nearest 
the  soa.  A  pass  opened  to  the  interior :  the  view 
westward  was  lovely  ;  the  eye  ranged  almost  to 
Tripoli  on  the  north,  and  Acre  on  the  south  ; 
while  the  varied  plain,  dotted  with  villages, 
verdure,  forest,  and  bonutios  lay  beneath.  The 
mountains  to  the  east,  the  lofty  Sanin  lording 
over  all,  rose  in  lavish  beauty  ;  nor  could  it  bo 

are  now  grinding  nt  the  mill ;  the  rooks  tottor  over  un.  Who  can  tell 
when  the  moment  may  come,  and  the  one  be  taken ;  and  we,  with  fear* 
ful  dread,  call  on  the  other  to  fall  and  cover  xin  ? 
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without  regret,  that  the  horses  were  turned  to  the 
wild  barren  raWne  which  opens  beyond 

Skirting  along  the  mountain  side  we  rode  up  a 
Tallej,  wild  as  wild  could  be,  rocks  piled  on  rocks 
in  giant  profusion  :  a  stream  now  swollen  with  the 
rains  roared  beneath,  while  terraces  and  trees 
showed  careful  cultivation  wherever  it  was  prac- 
ticable. After  some  time,  and  just  as  a  keen 
breeze  began  to  rise,  occasioning  thoughts  as  to 
the  comfort  of  arriving,  the  house  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  a  village  of  some 
forty  houses,  scattered  around.  The  road  descended 
sharply ;  crossed  a  pretty  new  bridge,  with  an 
appropriate  motto  on  the  rock,  engraved  in  marble ; 
we  ascended  through  the  village,  and  on  to  the 
maidan  of  the  house.  This  term  literally  means 
an  open  space  :  most  gentlemen's  houses  have  one 
on  which  they  play  the  jereed,  ride,  and  do  other 
feats  of  cunning  horsemanship. 

My  welcome  from  his  lovely  wife  was  warm  ;  my 
host,  however,  was  in  bed  awaiting  his  fever  ;  for 
his  hour  was  near.  I  was,  however,  taken  to  his 
room,  and  there  we  sat.     He  condoled  with  me  on 
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my  worn  ferer-stricken  look,  and  I  had  to  toll  mj 
hbtory  since  our  parting ;  how 


With  m«  but  rtju^ly  iiloc6  I  m»w  him  iMt* 


Installed  in  a  comfortable  room,  kind  friends 
around,  here  I  received  their  orders  to  stay  for 
weeks,  and  pleasantly  passed  the  hours.  Occasion* 
ally  a  Druse  sheik  called  and  passed  the  day; 
sometimes  a  native  traveller  ;  a  Sunday  brought 
up  a  missionary,  or  one  of  their  clevees,  from 
Beyrout,  who  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures 
in  Arabic  to  the  vaiagew,  many  of  whom  already 
began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  implicit  &ith  in 
their  former  priests.  One  young  man  in  particular, 
not  only  conformed  himself,  but  held  most  strong 
truthful  arguments  with  the  Greek  priest  who 
came  to  officiate  at  the  village.  Then  there  was 
an  old  and  venerable  man,  an  English  &rmer,  one 
of  that  hardy  race  who  seem  born  to  strive  with, 
and  overcome  a  sterile  soil  In  the  winter  of  his 
days  he  left  his  home  and  kindred,  wife  and 
friends,  and,  impelled  by  that  spirit  which  deems 
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heaven  won  by  making  earth  a  hell,  he  wandered 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  last  took  up  his  residence 
here. 

Ground  was  given  him  ;  he  built  a  house,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  toiled  in  his  garden, 
supplying  his  few  and  simple  wants.  With  me  it 
has  ever  been  matter  of  much  thought,  to  sound 
the  depths  of  such  feeUngs.  It  is  wrong  to  judge 
from  individual  cases;  but  I  have  often  fancied 
there  was  more  of  selfish  indulgence  than  actual 
piety.  Persecution  may  have  driven  men  forth 
from  their  kind  to  caves  and  deserts ;  but  then 
they  return — ^the  solitary  probably  only  follows 
his  inchnations ;  it  is  his  idiosjmcracy  to  love 
solitude ;  he  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  thousand 
cares  which  distract,  which  he  finds  vexatious,  and 
which,  as  he  asserts,  lead  him  from  his  God. 

Would  not  a  little  consideration  show  him,  that 
to  bear  them  requires  more  real  self-denial,  than  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  all  vexations — all  such,  at 
least,  as  mankind  find  it  most  hard  to  endure.  The 
solitary  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the  holy 
man  Uving  in  the  world,  what  the  suicide  is  to  the 
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many,  who  bear  life's  ills  with  a  cheerful  mien  and 
a  good  heart. 

"  When  fortune  frowns;  when  all  Buccess  is  gone, 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  man  still  lives  on." 

We  see  a  man,  disappointed,  broken,  beat, — 
deserted,  perhaps,  by  one  on  whom  he  has  piled  the 
whole  of  his  affections ;  at  once, — ^return  home ; 
a  mere  sweep  of  the  hand,  a  motion,  a  press  soft  as 
lore's  touch,  upon  the  trigger,  and  he  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  cares,  of  griefs  and  woes. 
Surely,  this  is  a  coward's  act.  We  cannot  com- 
mand success ;  "  but  well  do  more,  Sempronius, 
we'll  deserve  it :  *'  bear  cheerfully  our  ills,  take 
equally  our  fortune,  not  pufifed  up,  not  struck 
down.     Whatever  betides 

"  Let  us  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving, — still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

The  old  man  had  vainly  exhausted  his 
eloquence,  both  personal  and  epistolary,  to  per- 
suade his  wife  to  join  him ;  she  clung  to  her 
home,  to  her  friends,  to  her  land ;  nor  woidd  his 
promise  that  she  should  be  great  and  rich  tempt 
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her  to  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle.  He 
did  not  see  the  beam  floating  in  his  aged  eyes, 
when  he  accused  her  of  want  of  affection  and 
obedience.  He  meantime  had  not  learnt  a  word 
of  Arabic,*  but  had  taught  an  Arab  who  resided 
with  him,  English  enough  to  be  a  medium  of 
communication  between  them. 

There  were  a  fountain,  waterfalls,  rocks,  wilds, 
ever  new  subjects  of  contemplation ;  then  there 
were  women,  soft  and  gentle  as  man  could  wish — 
and  the  days  flew  on.  They  sang  Arabic  songs  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  told  stories 
such  as  one  meets  with  in  the  Arabian  Nights — 
the  Elef  Laylee  ou  Laylee.  Then  there  were 
books.  But  one  stronger  feeling  gradually  set  in, 
and  extended  itself  till  it  absorbed  all  others — 
idleness,  inveterate  idleness.  Rochefoucault  has  it 
(and  let  my  confession  testify  its  strength)  :  "  It  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  only  the  violent  passions^ 
such  as  ambition  and  love,  can  triumph  over  the 

*  He  could  not  say, 

"  I  Ve  taught  me  other  tongues,  and  in  strange  eyes. 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger."^ 

Perhapsy  however,  he  oould ;  for  he  was  much  beloved  for  his  kindness 
and  neighbourly  generosity. 
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The  Foot  of  the  Lebanon — Beyrout — The  Inn  there  changed  for  the 
better — Time-tied  Travellen  off  to  explore  Syria — ^My  own  Disin- 
clination to  moYe*-'My  Departure  at  last — An  Invitation  from  a 
Friend— Journey  to  his  House— My  Reception  there — Visitors  of 
my  Friends — Some  Account  of  an  old  emigrant  Farmer — Diurnal 
Life  in  the  House  of  my  Friend — Idleness,  the  Offspring  of  Ease — 
Whether  Wine  brings  out  the  real  Feelings  of  Men — The  Language 
of  Flowers — Turkish  Marriages— Character  of  the  Turks  and  Eastern 
Christians — Radical  Corruption  of  the  Turkish  Gevemment — 
Oppression  of  the  Turkish  great,  acquiesced  in  by  the  Poor — Hospi- 
tality of  the  Arabs — Instances  of  it — Brummanah — Sanatory  Quali- 
ties of  the  Climate  of  the  Lebanon — Beauty  of  the  Eastern  Sunrise 
and  Sunset. 

Oh  !  with  what  dehght  did  I  watch  the  first  break 
of  day  ;  nor  could  I  regret  that  the  sun  was  tardy, 
when  he  delayed  behind  those  blue  and  beauteous 
hills,  faint  but  glorious  in  the  distance.  Slowly  we 
ploughed  the  tranquil  ocean,  and  kept  the  bright 
disk  on  the  mountain-top  as  we  advanced  to  meet 
him.  Now  the  anchor  falls  from  the  bows,  and 
once  more  emancipated,  the  foot  presses  the  strand 
on  the  borders  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon. 
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Columbus,  when,  full  of  ambition,  he  leapt  ou 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
Gimrukgees,  Hamahls,  dogs,  &c.,  at  the  Custom- 
house at  Beyrout.  Being  resolved  to  give  up 
those  foolish  things  called  plans,  my  path  was 
open  to  go  anywhere.  However,  an  inn  was  a 
necessity,  so  that,  taking  possession  of  a  room  in 
that  of  Biancho,  at  Rais  Beyrout,  was  the  present 
business.  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretty 
cottage  of  "  Crescent  and  Cross "  notoriety,  into  a 
large  straggUng  building ;  from  its  terraces  the 
traveller  commands  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in 
the  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  have  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  each  hour,  are  clothed  with  varied  and 
beautiful  tints  ;  with  the  deep  blue  sea  before  him, 
groves  of  mulberries  around,  'while  far  and  near 
the  eye  ranges  over  villas  and  gardens — the  one, 
white  and  pretty  in  their  cleanliness  ;  the  other, 
tinted  with  every  shade  of  verdure.  And  now 
began  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  :  the  girls, 
one  had  fondled  as  children,  had  become,  in  many 
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The  resistance  soon  shook  the  invaders;  they 
remembered  their  defeats  before  these  walls,  and 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  arose  :  these  were 
silenced  by  the  Sultan,  who  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, a  vast  host  in  themselves,  and  decimated 
the  mutineers.  He  assembled  his  forces,  and 
ascending  a  temporary  throne,  animated  their 
courage :  "  I  myself  am  resolved  here  to  conquer 
or  to  end  my  days :  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution, 
let  my  head,  my  fleet,  my  army,  my  empire,  bo 
for  ever  accursed." 

The  siege  continued ;  the  skill  of  the  attacker 
wa«  met  at  every  shift  by  the  wariness  of  the 
attacked ;  the  bulwarks  of  England  and  Italy  were 
ruined,  and  the  former  at  last  ruined  and  blown  up. 
Before  the  dust  cleared  the  Moslem  banner  floated 
on  the  ruin :  the  Grand  Master,  a  moment  before 
prostrate  at  the  altar,  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  banner  fell  beneath  his  blow — the  breach  waa 
cleared.  Fifty  knights  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
the  banner  proved  a  fatal  charge,  for  all  it8 
hearers  fell. 

Again  and  again  were  the  troops  led  on  ;  day 
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after  day,  war  exhausted  its  eflForts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  survivors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  L'Isle  Adam,  in 
departing,  thanked  God,  that  since  Rhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  so  merciM 
and  noble  a  prince.  "It  is  not  without  regret,*' 
said  the  Sultan,  "  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
full  of  sorrow  from  his  home." 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  weU.  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  than  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — ^fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  faXL 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resultless  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
mihtary  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  licentious 
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and  turbulent,  the  first  distant  notes  of  war  aroused 
them  to  their  duties,  and  in  the  field  they  ever 
bore  themselves  well  I  cannot  better  close  this 
somewhat  lengthy  account  than  by  extracting  the 
words  of  a  prince,  who,  himself  an  eye-witness,  thus 
speaks  in  their  praise  : — "Lodging,"  says  he,  "  in 
their  house,  I  have  seen  them  feed  daily  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  poor ;  while  the  sick  were 
laid  in  good  beds,  and  treated  with  great  care,  the 
dying  were  assisted  with  an  exemplary  piety,  and 
the  dead  decently  buried.  In  a  word,  this  noble 
militia  are  employed  sometimes,  like  Mary,  in 
contemplation,  and  sometimes,  like  Martha,  in 
action  ;  and  thus  consecrate  their  days  to  deeds  of 
mercy  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  constant 
warfare  against  the  infidel  Amalekites  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross." 

Rhodes  has  produced  great  men,  painters,  poets, 
stoics,  and  Posidonius.  The  island  exhibits  many 
ruins,  and  the  country  is  beautiful.  Angalus,  the 
ancient  capital,  still  exhibits  many  ruins,  but  these 
are  fast  perishing.  While  there,  I  saw  a  Greek 
mason,   who    literally   employed    himself   in    his 
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leisure  hours  in  defacing  inscriptions  :  he  showed 
me  one  he  had  done,  and  I  paid  thirty  piastres,  for 
which  sum  the  two  Mussuhnans  that  were  with  me 
nearly  killed  him.  I  carefully  explained  to  him 
why  he  was  beaten,  and,  that  unless  he  altered  his 
conduct,  the  next  Prank  would  probably  shoot  him 
and  then  burn  his  house. 

After  a  short  but  delightful  sojourn  at  Rhodes, 
I  turned  about,  where  next  to  bend  my  wandering 
steps.  One  morning  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
rushed  in,  on  their  way  to  Syria,  and  I  planned 
pleasant  journeys  for  them  from  my  experience  : 
the  door  closed,  and  I  was  alone.  Why  not 
go  too? 

Ucura  8c  roi  Aiirofyj;  re  ku  tvfioros  cirAcro  X'^PV 
Mri\a  re  <f>€pfi€fityai  kcu  8cv8pe<ri  KOfnrov  ae^tar 

and  I  jumped  up.  Servants  were  summoned, — 
paper,  pencils,  ink,  saucepans,  books,  bullets, — ^all 
were  jumbled  into  saddle-bags.  Lebnan  mesmar 
Beni  Othman  :  "  Out  of  Syria  will  come  a  nail  to 
the  sons  of  Othman."  When  will  it  be  ?  Je  suis 
entrain^  par  la  fatalitS,  I  thought,  as  I  remem- 
bered the  last  fever,  and  felt  for  the  quinine  ;  and 
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80,  instead  of  being  at  hreaidast,  I  found  myself 
on  board  the  Austrian  steamer  and  paddling  out 
of  the  harbour. 

Round  went  the  windmiUs  on  the  point,  round 
went  the  paddles  in  the  water,  and  we  were  off  for 
Cyprus.  The  steamer  was  crowded  with  passengers, 
pilgrims,  and  pleasurists  from  all  nations,  who,  with 
their  new  equipages,  leather  bright  and  new,  put 
to  shame  my  travel-stained  ba^age.  However, 
nothing  particular  occurred,  except  a  great  quarrel 
with  the  captain,  because  I  explained  an  expression 
made  use  of  to  him  by  a  Moslem  girl  to  the  lady 
passengers,  at  which  they  laughed,  and  he  looked 
blue.  We  also  threw  over  a  fish  out  of  humanity, 
that  he  had  preserved  out  of  curiosity,  which  raised 
his  wrath  to  a .  great  extent.  We  anchored  at 
evening  the  next  day  in  Larnica  :  a  more  dreary 
place  cannot  be  conceived.  The  French  have  just 
raised  a  magnificent  structure :  it  would  do  for 
a  fortress,  but  it  is  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  My 
stay  was  short,  but  sufficient  to  view  the  things 
most  worthy  of  attention.  Eothen  has  repolished 
the   classic  memory   of  this   lovely  island  —  the 
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abode  of  Venus,*  the  property  of  Cleopatra. f 
Another  steamer  carried  me  and  mj  fortmies  on  to 
Beyrout. 

*  This  is  hardly  correct;  though,  from  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 

it  was  said  to  be  the  spot  she  loved ;  (see  her  worship,  and  the  infiunous 

rites  practised.)    The  island  was  formerly  fiunous  for  metals.    Ovid 

says: 

"  Qravidamque  Amathunta  metallis." 

Copper  claimed  its  name  from  the  island.  The  Arabs  call  the  island 
C6bro$f  not  Cyprut. 

t  Antony  gave  the  island  to  Cleopatra^  to  soothe  her  jealousy  at  his 
marriage  with  Octaviit 
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of  Flowers — ^Turkish  Marriages — Character  of  the  Turks  and  Eastern 
Christians — Radical  Corruption  of  the  Turkish  Qevomment — 
Oppression  of  the  Turkish  great,  acquiesced  in  by  the  Poor — Hospi- 
tality of  the  Arabs — Instances  of  it — Brummanah — Sanatory  Quali- 
ties of  the  Climate  of  the  Lebanon — Beauty  of  the  Eastern  Sunrise 
and  Sunset. 

Oh  I  with  what  delight  did  I  watch  the  first  break 
of  day  ;  nor  could  I  regret  that  the  sun  was  tardy, 
when  he  delayed  behind  those  blue  and  beauteous 
hills,  faint  but  glorious  in  the  distance.  Slowly  we 
ploughed  the  tranquil  ocean,  and  kept  the  bright 
disk  on  the  mountain-top  as  we  advanced  to  meet 
him.  Now  the  anchor  falls  from  the  bows,  and 
once  more  emancipated,  the  foot  presses  the  strand 
on  the  borders  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon. 
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Columbus,  when,  full  of  ambition,  he  leapt  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
Gimrukgees,  Hamahls,  dogs,  &c.,  at  the  Custom- 
house at  Beyrout.  Being  resolved  to  give  up 
those  fooUsh  things  called  plans,  my  path  was 
open  to  go  anywhere.  However,  an  inn  was  a 
necessity,  so  that,  taking  possession  of  a  room  in 
that  of  Blanche,  at  Rais  Beyrout,  was  the  present 
business.  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretty 
cottage  of  "  Crescent  and  Cross"  notoriety,  into  a 
large  stragghng  building  ;  from  its  terraces  the 
traveller  commands  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in 
the  Lebanon. 

The  moxmtains  have  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  each  hour,  are  clothed  with  varied  and 
beautiftd  tints  ;  with  the  deep  blue  sea  before  him, 
groves  of  mulberries  around,  while  far  and  near 
the  eye  ranges  over  villas  and  gardens — the  one, 
white  and  pretty  in  their  cleanliness  ;  the  other, 
tinted  with  every  shade  of  verdure.  And  now 
began  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  :  the  girls, 
one  had  fondled  as  children,  had  become,  in  many 
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instances,  the  mothers  of  a  new  generation  almost 
as  big  as  themselves,  when  first  known.  Some 
were  dead  ;  some  gone  ;  time  had  benefited  some ; 
but  alas  I  viciously  spited  others. 

The  travellers  who  had  arrived  in  the  same 
steamer,  having  arranged,  discussed,  wavered, 
feared,  and  at  last,  made  more  solemn  preparations 
than  we  should  need  to  go  to  Pedro  Paulouski,  had 
started  for  their  fortnight's  labour  of  doing  Syria. 
My  servants  cursed  the  inaction  and  unusual  delay 
of  their  master.  Abdallah  was  always  breaking  in 
upon  my  quiet  reveries  by  packing  saddle-bags  or 
disarranging  my  papers ;  Suleiman  had  sung  all 
his  songs,  and  told  of  his  adventures  till  he  was 
sick  of  his  own  inventions.  The  hadjee  alone  was 
contented  ;  all  places  were  much  the  same  to  him, 
so  that  he  had  his  hashish. 

However,  ease,  romance  and  reverie  were  cut 
short  by  finding  the  pet  comer  of  the  divan, 
the  cherished  spot,  whence  the  eye  could  best 
range  over  the  mountains,  was  directly  under  a 
most  wicked  leak  ;  so  the  word  was  given — once 
more  in  the  saddle  ;  none  asked  or  knew  where  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself,  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  civiUsation  I) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  all  conventionality. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  !— 

"  All  hail,  ye  usages  of  pristine  mould  ! 
And  you  that  guard  them,  mountains  old." 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must  excuse  my  leading 
you   over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveller  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  ears,  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  in 
common  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  "  Depart  in 
peace," — Ruhma  saUaamee.  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — ^not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  evory-day  Ufe  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  us.  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent*s  door;  Rebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  "heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;"  the  words,  the 
utensils, — all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give  1    The  two 
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times  wo  lingorod  long,  at  others  mado  rapid 
marches  ;  yet  ever  seemed  to  revolve  round 
one  point,  and  there  many  happy  hours  were 
spent, 

A  kind  invitation  was  brought  to  me  one 
evening,  and  by  me  joyfully  accepted,  to  rejoin  a 
dear  friend  and  his  family  whom  I  had  before 
visited  at  Sidon,  and  who  wore  now  on  their  own 
estate  just  to  the  south  of  the  Kcsrowan.  We 
descended  the  mountains,  and  skirted  along  the 
plain,  south  of  Beyrout,  turned  up  by  the  village 
of  the  Wadio,  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Emirs 
of  the  Beit  Shehab,  or  House  of  Shehab,  and  in 
three  hours  reached  the  top  of  the  range  nearest 
the  sea.  A  pass  opened  to  the  interior :  the  view 
westward  was  lovely  ;  the  eye  ranged  almost  to 
Tripoli  on  the  north,  and  Acre  on  the  south  ; 
while  the  varied  plain,  dotted  with  villages, 
verdure,  forest,  and  beauties  lay  beneath.  The 
mountains  to  the  east,  the  lofty  8anin  lording 
over  all,  rose  in  lavish  beauty ;  nor  could  it  be 

are  now  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  rockn  toiior  furw  mm.  Who  can  UHl 
wben  the  rootnent  may  come,  ami  the  one  be  taken ;  and  we,  wlih  fear- 
ful dread,  call  on  the  other  to  fall  and  cover  an  ? 
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without  regret,  that  the  horses  were  turned  to  the 
wild  barren  ravine  which  opens  beyond. 

Skirting  along  the  mountain  side  we  rode  up  a 
valley,  wild  as  wild  could  be,  rocks  piled  on  rocks 
in  giant  profusion  :  a  stream  now  swollen  with  the 
rams  roared  beneath,  while  terraces  and  trees 
showed  careful  cultivation  wherever  it  was  prac- 
ticable. Afler  some  time,  and  just  as  a  keen 
breeze  began  to  rise,  occasioning  thoughts  as  to 
the  comfort  of  arriving,  the  house  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  a  village  of  some 
forty  houses,  scattered  around.  The  road  descended 
sharply ;  crossed  a  pretty  new  bridge,  with  an 
appropriate  motto  on  the  rock,  engraved  in  marble  ; 
we  ascended  through  the  village,  and  on  to  the 
maidan  of  the  house.  This  term  literally  means 
an  open  space  :  most  gentlemen's  houses  have  one 
on  which  they  play  the  jereed,  ride,  and  do  other 
feats  of  cunning  horsemanship. 

My  welcome  from  his  lovely  wife  was  warm  ;  my 
host,  however,  was  in  bed  awaiting  his  fever  ;  for 
his  hour  was  near.  I  was,  however,  taken  to  his 
room,  and  there  we  sat.     He  condoled  with  me  on 

ToL.  n.  I 
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my  worn  fovor-«trickon  look,  and  I  Itad  to  tell  my 
hitttory  nincc  our  parting ;  how 

With  iiib  but  roughly  mIum  I  ww  bifii  UNt,** 

Installed  in  a  comfortablo  room,  kind  friendu 
around,  horo  I  rocoivod  their  ordon*  to  »tay  for 
weoki,  and  pleasantly  passed  the  hours.  Occasion' 
ally  a  Druse  sheik  called  and  passed  the  day ; 
sometimes  a  native  traveller  ;  a  Hunday  brought 
up  a  missionary,  or  one  of  their  clevoos,  from 
Beyrout,  who  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures 
in  Arabic  to  the  villagers,  many  of  whom  alrea<ly 
began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  implicit  fiiith  in 
their  former  priests.  One  young  man  in  particular, 
not  only  conformed  himself,  but  held  most  strong 
truthful  arguments  with  the  Greek  priest  wlio 
came  to  officiate  at  the  village.  Then  there  wan 
an  old  and  venerable  man,  an  English  &rmer,  one 
of  tlmt  hardy  race  who  seem  born  to  strive  with, 
and  overcome  a  sterile  soil  In  the  winter  of  hi« 
days  he  left  his  home  and  kindred,  wife  and 
friends,  and,  impelled  by  that  spirit  which  deems 
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heaven  won  by  making  earth  a  hell,  he  wandered 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  last  took  up  his  residence 
here. 

Ground  was  given  him  ;  he  built  a  house,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  toiled  in  his  garden, 
supplying  his  few  and  simple  wants.  With  me  it 
has  ever  been  matter  of  much  thought,  to  sound 
the  depths  of  such  feelings.  It  is  wrong  to  judge 
from  individual  cases ;  but  I  have  oflten  fancied 
there  was  more  of  selfish  indulgence  than  actual 
piety.  Persecution  may  have  driven  men  forth 
from  their  kind  to  caves  and  deserts ;  but  then 
they  return — ^the  solitary  probably  only  follows 
his  incUnations;  it  is  his  idiosyncracy  to  love 
soUtude  ;  he  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  thousand 
cares  which  distract,  which  he  finds  vexatious,  and 
which,  as  he  asserts,  lead  him  from  his  God. 

Would  not  a  little  consideration  show  him,  that 
to  bear  them  requires  more  real  self-denial,  than  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  all  vexations — all  such,  at 
least,  as  mankind  find  it  most  hard  to  endure.  The 
solitary  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the  holy 
man  living  in  the  world,  what  the  suicide  is  to  the 
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umuy,  who  bear  liUi'n  ilk  with  a  cheerful  miefi  au4 
A  good  heart* 

T\u»  dfwiuti  ttHJLttktt  Ui  dutnUf  \Xm  U»v«  umi$  null  hv««  ^/i^." 

We  wje  a  iimM,  dimipp'^iuted^  brolu^a^  >>eat, — 
AtsHitrUalf  \H*A'\ui\m,  hy  one  on  whom  tie  lia«  {lih^i  thi^ 
whole  of  hiM  aflectioiiif ;  at  onrAi,  —  return  Uon^ ; 
a  ifiere  Mweep  of  the  Imnd,  a  luotu^ii^  a  prei^i^  iM>ft  an 
love'n  UnuiUf  upou  the  tnf<geri  and  he  m  \Hiyo$^ 
the  reach  of  earthly  carent,  of  griefo  au4  woim, 
Hurel/i  thb  m  a  aownrtVu  H4tt,  We  earuiot  eom^ 
mand  HuiwAsim ;  **  hut  well  do  riuire,  Kefui/rofuui^, 
we'll  (UiHurvti  it ;  '^  hear  clieerfully  our  llh^,  taki9 
6/^ually  our  fortune^  tiot  {mffed  up,  iiot  struck 
down,     Wlmtever  hal'ulm 

With  n  \mMfi  Utf  mty  Ul^ ; 

Tli4i  ohl  luan  liad  vaiuly  exbaiMted  hk 
ebqueuee,  both  pern^^ial  and  epii^tolary,  to  [^er- 
»uade  hiii  wife  to  join  him ;  Mlie  elung  to  hw 
horue,  to  lusr  frieud/i,  to  her  lafid ;  rior  would  biii 
promi/iM9  tliat  nlm  should  be  great  and  rich  t^mpt 
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her  to  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle.  He 
did  not  see  the  beam  floating  in  his  aged  eyes, 
when  he  accused  her  of  want  of  affection  and 
obedience.  He  meantime  had  not  leamt  a  word 
of  Arabic,*  but  had  taught  an  Arab  who  resided 
with  him,  English  enough  to  be  a  medimn  of 
communication  between  them. 

There  were  a  fountain,  waterfalls,  rocks,  wilds, 
ever  new  subjects  of  contemplation ;  then  there 
were  women,  soft  and  gentle  as  man  could  wish — 
and  the  days  flew  on.  They  sang  Arabic  songs  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  told  stories 
such  as  one  meets  with  in  the  Arabian  Nights — 
the  Elef  Laylee  ou  Laylee.  Then  there  were 
books.  But  one  stronger  feeling  gradually  set  in, 
and  extended  itself  till  it  absorbed  all  others — 
idleness,  inveterate  idleness.  Rochefoucault  has  it 
(and  let  my  confession  testify  its  strength)  :  "  It  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  only  the  violent  passions^ 
such  as  ambition  and  love,  can  triimiph  over  the 

*  He  could  not  say, 

"  I've  taiight  me  other  tongues,  and  in  strange  eyes^ 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger.'^ 

Perhaps,  however,  he  could ;  for  he  was  much  beloved  for  his  kindness 
and  neighbourly  generosity. 
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Tlifr  Vtud  of  Ui«»  ijp)miuiu  IlMyrmit  Tli«»  ffifi  HiM«»  olmrigf>(l  tor  lh« 
b«»U«»f  -Ti!n«»-He(l  Tmy*»ll«»rfl  tftt  fo  exploft*  Ryrln  My  own  l>i«ifi 
clifmiififi  kt  truiyc  My  hppnrt.tif«»  nf.  UM<  An  tu^HniUm  frmn  a 
I''ii«»ti<l  Jcitirney  to  hifl  H<nifl«»-  My  Mw(»fifi(iri  tlier^  VWU'fd  <»f 
fny  KritJii/lff  Rmn<»  A<»t»fiMfit  (rf  uti  (»1<1  ^wittrniil  V'nruif*f  Wmrtm] 
fiif<»  Iti  th«»  lfmii**»  (ff  my  KrlMHl  Mlpr!«»f«fl,  tlii*  (>fffl|rriM^  ^if  J-'mfl^ 
W^l^ill<»f  Wnii»  brltie«<  (rtit  tli«»  rt»f\\  f^^Uufin  tif  Mmi  Tlif»  Imufiuntit* 
of  Khrvrprw— Tnr>l«!i  M«rr}fHi<>n  ( 'haf«<»tftr  of  ili«»  Tiirlt«  ntid  K/n«i<»ro 
(^fiHfltirttiP  -  Umlk'wl  (^dtrupVum  of  iht*  Turki«ti  0(»v^rotf1Ml^- - 
Ofijrrwwimi  of  thi»  Ttirltlfll!  ^fMi,  «^qtl^^s(»«»(t  Ift  try  th«»  foot  M^rptri- 
♦fllity  of  tfi(»  Arflbfl  f!!«»f.nti<'W  of  ii  MrmooinTmlt  - ftntmf<<?ry  <^nnlr- 
i\fm  ijf  th«  (nioiftti*  of  tlitt  fi^jlmtioti  llwitity  of  th«  ^>*«»le»fn  8iifiriM» 
ftfid  Hiiiiflot. 

On  1  mih  tvlirtt  <loliglit  did  1  wntcli  tlio  first  break 
of  day  ;  nor  could  I  rogrctt  tlmt  tli©  fttm  WAft  tardy, 
tvhoii  liG  dolayod  be^liiod  tliORG  bluo  and  boantf^oiw 
hills,  faint  tmt  glorious  in  tho  distanca  Hkmly  trt> 
plongliod  tliG  tranquil  oc(>an,  and  kc^|Tt  tliG  bright 
disk  on  tbo  motintain-top  as  tro  a<lvanced  to  meet 
liitrt.  Now  tbo  anchor  falls  from  the  bows,  and 
onc^G  more  emancipated,  the  foot  presses  the  strand 
on  the  borders  of  the  Land  (rf  Promise,  at  the  fo(yt 
rrf  the  Lebanon. 
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Columbus,  when,  full  of  ambition,  he  leapt  ou 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
Gimrukgees,  Hamahls,  dogs,  &c.,  at  the  Custom- 
house at  Beyrout.  Being  resolved  to  give  up 
those  foolish  things  called  plans,  my  path  was 
open  to  go  anywhere.  However,  an  inn  was  a 
necessity,  so  that,  taking  possession  of  a  room  in 
that  of  Biancho,  at  Rais  Beyrout,  was  the  present 
business.  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretty 
cottage  of  "  Crescent  and  Cross*'  notoriety,  into  a 
large  straggUng  building  ;  from  its  terraces  the 
traveller  commands  one  of  the  loveUest  views  in 
the  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  have  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  each  hour,  are  clothed  with  varied  and 
beautifiil  tints  ;  with  the  deep  blue  sea  before  him, 
groves  of  mulberries  around,  while  far  and  near 
the  eye  ranges  over  villas  and  gardens — the  one, 
white  and  pretty  in  their  cleanliness  ;  the  other, 
tinted  with  every  shade  of  verdure.  And  now 
began  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  :  the  girls, 
one  had  fondled  as  children,  had  become,  in  many 


fttmin^f,   lifl.vliij(   ft-rmng^d,    dlwti<w»^(l,    wfttw^r/J, 

thwi  w^  Mf(ii<1(l  n^^^l  to  ^(1  Ui  tVlm  rfttil(ytwkl  liwl 
Ktft.ft^(l  fof  tliirlf  fiiftiil^lit**  Iftliotif  (if  (Idng  HyfiA, 

(/f  tli^lr  ffiftftt^f,    AhdAllftli  WW*  ftlwAy^  tif^ftkJn^  j/i 

fii«  HifUptf^,  Mu\  UM  (if  lil«  (uUmiUtrt^H  till  h^  w^^ 
<*}(^k  rrf  tiJM  (mil  invMitldftft,  Tlir»  liM^jw  ftloii^i  wwi 
(i<)tif^iif^(l }  flrll  filfto^w  wiif(i  ftit<(th  tli(t  mmt}  to  hUn, 

frhdrt  by  fifidiiig  tli(*  pH  ('^iffi^f  fjrf  ib(t  (litft.fl, 
tb^  (*b^ri.*5b^(l  ftprrt,  wb^fiw  tbr»  (^yr*  (t(ytibl  1,^^^, 
fftfi^^  ot^f  tb(i  tri(Hifi(.ft.liiM,  wwi  /llr^rtly  iififl^r  a 
itKiftt  wirk^l  l^iftk  ;  «o  tb^  wor/1  ww»  giv^^fi  (mc4^ 
uuit^  In  tb^  fttt(bll(» }  uam  w»k(id  (yf  kn^w  wbirf^i : 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  dvilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  aU  conventionaUty. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  ! — 

**  All  hailf  ye  tusages  of  pristine  mould  ! 
And  you  that  guard  them,  mountaiiiB  old." 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must  excuse  my  leading 
you   over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveller  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  ears,  appear  quaint  and  old-fiuihioned,  in 
couunon  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  **  Depart  in 
peace," — Bmhma  taUaamee,  Nerer  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
be  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  erery-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  uai  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent*s  door;  Bebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  "heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;"  the  words,  the 
utensils^ — all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give  I    The  two 


iimm  wf>  Hri^^ro4  Imig,  Ai  oilior»  iri^lo  mpjd 
fiiArr^lio«  J  yert  CFtcyf  fioom^l  to  ffffoU^  rmtifl 
wio   |Kfint,  And    tlier^  ttiAtiy  happy  Jioiir»  irerrer 

A  kind  jfititAtion  Wft#  brought  Uf  m©  mi^ 
wcnifig,  ftfid  bj^  mo  J^'^y^^Dj^  ftcmptod,  to  tejmn  n 
(hht  frimd  Mu\  hk  hmily  i^hmn  1  hft/1  f/dorer 
mtteA  At  Hidoti,  ATid  tr)io  trrrrc  tiow  oti  tlioir  oww 
(T«tAto  j«st  to  tho  miiih  of  tho  K<TftrowAfi.  Wer 
(1(j^K^ftd^d  tho  motifitAin^,  And  ^klrtod  Along  ih^ 
plniti,  ROitth  of  thyrmti,  tiimod  tip  by  the  yilJAgo 
of  tbo  Wa/I!^,  tbo  fcftidotjc^  ^/f  most  of  tbo  Kmirs 
of  tb«  B^^it  Hhohnhf  tit  IIoijro  of  SbcbAb,  And  in 
tbfco  hours  rcAchod  tho  top  of  tho  rAng^  n^Afe^s^t 
the  ftoA,  A  pA»»  oponfiid  to  the  int^of ;  tho  tiow 
WGstt^'Ard  ^A«  lovdy  ;  thf?  (jyo  fAngod  Almost  to 
Tripfili  on  tlio  north,  And  A(^^  on  tho  «o«tb  j 
whilo  tho  VAriod  plAJn,  dotted  itHh  ti)JAgfr», 
t^rdnr(T,  for(5»t,  And  hmnikm  hy  bon^th,  Th^ 
nionntAins  to  tho  ^Aftt,  tho  h^fty  HAnin  lording 
(n(^.r  aU,  rofto  in  lAyii5h  bcAtity ;  nor  could  it  bo 

w>t^fi  i>fA  iMmiMii  mfty  6M/t^,  ftf»d  t1i«  trM  h^  itiketi ;  *n<1  #«,  #Ht»  fe**- 
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without  regret,  that  the  horses  were  turned  to  the 
wM  barren  ravine  ..hich  opens  beyond. 

Skirting  along  the  mountain  side  we  rode  up  a 
valley,  wild  as  wild  could  be,  rocks  piled  on  rocks 
in  giant  profusion  :  a  stream  now  swollen  with  the 
rains  roared  beneath^  while  terraces  and  trees 
showed  careful  cultivation  wherever  it  was  prac- 
ticable. After  some  time,  and  just  as  a  keen 
breeze  began  to  rise,  occasioning  thoughts  as  to 
the  comfort  of  arriving,  the  house  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  a  village  of  some 
forty  houses,  scattered  around.  The  road  descended 
sharply ;  crossed  a  pretty  new  bridge,  with  an 
appropriate  motto  on  the  rock,  engraved  in  marble ; 
we  ascended  through  the  village,  and  on  to  the 
maidan  of  the  house.  This  term  Uterally  means 
an  open  space  :  most  gentlemen's  houses  have  one 
on  which  they  play  the  jereed,  ride,  and  do  other 
feats  of  cunning  horsemanship. 

My  welcome  from  his  lovely  wife  was  warm  ;  my 
host,  however,  was  in  bed  awaiting  his  fever  ;  for 
his  hour  was  near.  I  was,  however,  taken  to  his 
room,  and  there  we  sat.     He  condoled  with  me  on 

TOL.  n.  c 


sn4  viMtToKM  or  MY  t*ttinNt)f«. 

my  worn  fovor^strickon  look,  und  I  Imd  to  toll  my 
history  »lnoo  otir  parting ;  how 


Wiih  mn  but  roughly  flliice  t  ww  liltn  liwt/* 


Instftllod  In  a  comfortablo  room,  kind  frionds 
uround,  hero  1  received  their  orderw  to  stfty  for 
weok«,  ftnd  ploftsftntly  pa«sed  the  hotirSi  Occasion- 
ally  a  DruMo  sheik  called  and  passed  tho  day ; 
sometimes  a  native  traveller  j  a  Sunday  brought 
up  a  missionary,  or  one  of  their  clovoos,  from 
Boyrout,  who  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures 
In  Arabic  to  tho  villagers,  many  of  whom  already 
began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  implicit  faith  in 
their  former  priests.  One  young  man  In  particular, 
not  only  conformed  himself,  but  held  most  strong 
truthful  arguments  with  tho  Greek  priest  who 
camo  to  officiate  at  tho  village.  Then  there  wa« 
an  old  and  venerable  man,  an  English  farmer,  one 
of  that  hardy  race  who  seem  born  to  strive  with, 
and  overcome  a  sterile  soil  In  the  winter  of  hiu 
days  he  lefb  his  home  and  kindred,  vrife  and 
friends,  and,  impelled  by  that  spirit  which  deems 
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heaven  won  by  making  earth  a  hell,  he  wandered 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  last  took  up  his  residence 
here. 

Ground  was  given  him  ;  he  built  a  house,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  toiled  in  his  garden, 
supplying  his  few  and  simple  wants.  With  me  it 
has  ever  been  matter  of  much  thought,  to  sound 
the  depths  of  such  feelings.  It  is  wrong  to  judge 
from  individual  cases ;  but  I  have  often  fancied 
there  was  more  of  selfish  indulgence  than  actual 
piety.  Persecution  may  have  driven  men  forth 
from  their  kind  to  caves  and  deserts ;  but  then 
they  return — ^the  solitary  probably  only  follows 
his  inclinations ;  it  is  his  idiosyncracy  to  love 
soUtude  ;  he  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  thousand 
cares  which  distract,  which  he  finds  vexatious,  and 
which,  as  he  asserts,  lead  him  from  his  Grod. 

Would  not  a  little  consideration  show  him,  that 
to  bear  them  requires  more  real  self-denial,  than  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  all  vexations — all  such,  at 
least,  as  mankind  find  it  most  hard  to  endure.  The 
solitary  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the  holy 
man  living  in  the  world,  what  the  suicide  is  to  the 

z2 


mu  iunUuul  of  bimijf  lit  hrmUfftAi,  I  (f$nwl  tttyf^tlf 
on  Umnl  t)M$  Auntmn  HUiMuav  mi4  piuWmti  mii 
of  tho  liarbour, 

It^mfMl  wont  tlio  wiiidf^illM  ori  iho  point,  rmmd 
wani  tlio  piwMl^^fi  in  i\w  wftt^tr,  ftn4  wo  ww«  off  for 
(jypnw,  Tlio  nUumwr  Mftm  «row4o4  with  i>/w«»4totfof«, 
pilgrifriM«  and  pkmnrHn  from  ftll  imiUnmf  who,  witli 
thoir  now  o<(nip/ij/o«,  hjathop  lii'ight  ftn4  now,  \mi 
Uf  nlmuw  my  tmvo)-i<tftlno4  hft</j/ftj(o,  Howor^rr, 
n/;thing  pftrti^jukr  or^jwrml,  oxrjoptft  groftt  (jiwirrof 
with  tho  oftf^tain,  )mwmi  I  oxpkino4  ftn  oxj;r^^io» 
mtidii  mo  of  to  liitn  hy  a  Mo^h^n*  j^irf  t^>  tho  k/ijr 
|/«^pwjnj(or«,  /it  whi^jh  thoy  kuj^jhod,  anJ  ho  h/ok^'4 
h\no,  Wo  ftW>  throw  ovor  ft  fi«h  out  of  hinnftnit/, 
that  ho  h^i^l  |*r^r^5rvo4  out  of^fnrio^ity,  whi^rh  rn^U^A 
hm  wmth  U^  ft  tfnmt  oxt^itnt,  Wo  muthotvA  ftt 
ovonlnt(  tho  no*t  4fty  In  Lftrni^jft  ;  ft  mom  dmnry 
\thuto  mumd  ho  t*4fumyotl  Tho  V'rowh  hftvo  jmi 
ml^j^l  ft  mtifjtuUUmti  wtmotnro  j  It  wr/ul4  ih  for 
ft  forti'o««,  l/iit  it  i«  for  tho  Hiwt^jrM  of  Mwoy,  My 
«tay  w/w  «hort,  f/tit  «nffi(?iont  to  rlow  tho  ihm^ 
oumi  worthy  of  ftttonti^^tJ,  Kothmt  hfl^  vo\HAiPi\m\ 
tho  i'hmui  mtttnory  of  thi«  h$^^\y  inhiUfi      tho 
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abode  of  Venus,*  the  property  of  Cleopatra. f 
Another  steamer  carried  me  and  my  fortunes  on  to 
Beyrout. 

*  This  is  hardly  correct;  though,  from  the  luznry  of  the  inhabitants 

it  was  said  to  be  the  spot  she  loved ;  (see  her  worship,  and  the  infamous 

rites  practised.)    The  island  was  formerly  famous  for  metals.    Ovid 

says: 

"  Qravidamque  Amathunta  metallis." 

Copper  claimed  its  name  from  the  island.  The  Arabs  call  the  island 
CobroSt  not  Cyprus. 

t  Antony  gave  the  island  to  Cleopatra>  to  soothe  her  jealousy  at  his 
marriage  with  Octavia 


/ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Foot  of  the  Lebanon — Beyrout — The  Inn  there  changed  for  the 
better — ^Time-tied  Travellers  off  to  explore  Syria^-My  own  Diain- 
clination  to  move— My  Departure  at  last — An  Invitation  from  a 
Friend— Journey  to  his  House— My  Reception  there— Visitors  of 
my  Friends — Some  Account  of  an  old  emigrant  Farmer — Diurnal 
Life  in  the  House  of  my  Friend — ^Idleness,  the  Offspring  of  Ease — 
Whether  Wine  brings  out  the  real  Feelings  of  Men — The  Language 
of  Flowers — ^Turkish  Marriages — Character  of  the  Turks  and  Eastern 
Christians — Radical  Corruption  of  the  Turkish  Oevomment — 
Oppression  of  the  Turkish  great,  acquiesced  in  by  the  Poor — Hospi- 
tality of  the  Arabs — Instances  of  it — Brunamanah — Sanatory  Quali- 
ties of  the  Climate  of  the  Lebanon — Beauty  of  the  Eastern  Simrise 
and  Sunset. 

Oh  I  with  what  dehght  did  I  watch  the  first  break 

9 

of  day  ;  nor  could  I  regret  that  the  sun  was  tardy, 
when  he  delayed  behind  those  blue  and  beauteous 
hills,  faint  but  glorious  in  the  distance.  Slowly  we 
ploughed  the  tranquil  ocean,  and  kept  the  bright 
disk  on  the  mountain-top  as  we  advanced  to  meet 
him.  Now  the  anchor  fells  from  the  bows,  and 
once  more  emancipated,  the  foot  presses  the  strand 
on  the  borders  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon. 
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Columbus,  when,  full  of  ambition,  he  leapt  oa 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
Gimrukgees,  Hamahls,  dogs,  &c.,  at  the  Custom- 
house at  Beyrout.  Being  resolved  to  give  up 
those  fooUsh  things  called  plans,  my  path  was 
open  to  go  anywhere.  However,  an  inn  was  a 
necessity,  so  that,  taking  possession  of  a  room  in 
that  of  Biancho,  at  Rais  Beyrout,  was  the  present 
business.  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretty 
cottage  of  "  Crescent  and  Cross*'  notoriety,  into  a 
large  straggUng  building ;  from  its  terraces  the 
traveller  commands  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in 
the  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  have  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  each  hour,  are  clothed  with  varied  and 
beautifiil  tints  ;  with  the  deep  blue  sea  before  him, 
groves  of  mulberries  around,  while  far  and  near 
the  eye  ranges  over  villas  and  gardens — the  one, 
white  and  pretty  in  their  cleanliness  ;  the  other, 
tinted  with  every  shade  of  verdure.  And  now 
began  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  :  the  girls, 
one  had  fondled  as  children,  had  become,  in  many 
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equal  gallantry  ;    if  the  defence  was   brave,  the 
attack  was  persevered  in  with  heroic  firmness  : — 

**  As  the  spring  tides  with  heavy  splash, 
From  the  cliff's  invading  dash, 
Huge  fragments  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow. 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go. 
Like  the  avalanche  of  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below. 
Thus  at  length  outbreathed  and  worn, 
The  Christian  knights  were  downward  borne, 
By  the  long  and  oft  renewed 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infidel.'' 

At  last  the  breaches  were  open  and  plain  as  the 
broad  streets  of  a  town  ;  but  the  Pasha  feared  the 
dying  foe,  and  sent  a  messenger,  who  complimented 
the  knights  on  their  defence,  and  counselled  them 
to  avoid  the  calamities  inseparable  from  a  success- 
ful assault.  The  Grand  Master  replied,  they 
thanked  the  mighty  Pasha,  but  he  was  deceived  as 
to  their  situation  ;  that  every  knight  was  prepared 
to  die  at  his  post ;  and  that  the  foe  would  find  the 
breasts  of  Christians  a  rampart  stronger  tlian 
walls  or  bastions.  The  Pasha,  humbled  in  his  own 
eyes,  swore  not  to  leave  a  living  creature.  The 
signal  given,  the  strife  began.  The  Grand  Master 
deemed  the  moment  of  martyrdom  had  arrived, 
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called  his  knights  around  hira,  unfurled  the  great 
standard  of  St.  John,  and  advanced  to  clear  the 
breach : — 

"  Then,  again,  in  conflict  mixing. 
Clashing  swords  and  spears  transfixing. 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 
Bending  warriors  in  the  dust ; 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
they  dispute." 

The  fight  was  desperate  ;  but  Rhodes  owed  her 
deliverance  to  the  wounds  of  the  Grand  Master : 
his  flowing  blood  roused  the  knights  to  madness- 
Like  environed  tigers  they  sprang  on  the  foe  ;  the 
breach  is  cleared,  and  the  lessening  sail  proclaims 
the  flight  of  the  vanquished  and  discomfited  foe. 
But  again  the  third,  the  fatal  time,  the  signal  flies 
firom  the  watch-tower  ;  the  Crescent  waves  in  the 
ofl&ng.  Four  hundred  sail  swept  by  the  port  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  triumphant 
pageant ;  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Moslem  chivalry,  land  upon  the 
shore.  Every  preparation  that  science,  experience, 
or  forethought  could  suggest  had  been  made,  and 
the  knights  manned  their  walls,  glorying  in  the 
coming  danger. 


/ 
/ 


(lit  JBAALY  HISTORY  Of  KHODlSa 

Uttid  to  liftve  been  completed  in  aeyeti  days,  and 
thence  called  Acptafltadium,  when  the  Rhodians 
ftfrlved  to  collect  the  tribute,  the  (lueen  rode  out 
over  the  cftusewny,  telling  them  they  did  not  know 
their  business ;  that  Islands  paid  tribute^  not  the 
continenti  and  that  I'haros  was  now  a  part  of 
the  latter. 

We  And  the  tlhodians  playing  an  Important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  They 
applied  themselves  to  trade,  and  became  great. 
Artemisia,  the  Queen  of  Oaria,  took  their  city 
by  stratagem  :  Demosthenes  regained  it  by  his 
eloqitence.  They  probably  assisted  Alexander  the 
Great ;  for  we  find  the  Great  Admiral,  Memnon, 
a  llhodian,  at  the  death  of  the  conqueror,  asserted 
their  freedom,  and  maintained  it  with  great  courage 
against  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antlgonus,  who 
repeatedly  attacked  their  city. 

After  this  they  raised  the  Colossus  (n.o.  222) : 
an  earthquake  destroyed  it,  and  nearly  the 
whole  city  likewise ;  but  an  emulation  in  generosity 
restored  the  city  ;  for  all  the  neighbouring  powers 
sent  them  sttch  assistance,  that  they  gained  rather 
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than  lost.  They,  however,  considered  that  Apollo 
had  thrown  down  the  Colossus,  and  therefore  this 
was  never  replaced.  It  remained  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  on  the  ground,  when  at  the 
capture  of  the  island  by  the  Saracens,  the  Sultan 
sold  the  metal  to  a  Jew  of  Orfa. 

We  find  them  as  allies  of  Rome  assisting  her  in 
the  Mithridates  war  :  they  joined  Pompey  ;  and, 
at  his  death,  Caesar ;  whereby  they  offended 
Cassius,  who  first  gave  them  a  defeat :  in  a  second 
action  they  suffered  a  like  reverse,  and  he  took, 
and  sacked  the  city.  This  lowered  their  pride 
which  (in  B.C.  168)  had  induced  them  to  defy 
Rome,  if  she  did  not  listen  to  her  advice. 

We  must  not  also  forget  the  &me  of  the  Rhodian 
slingers :  Xenophon  mentions  them  with  honour 
in  his  famous  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Ves- 
pasian finally  reduced  the  island  to  a  Roman 
province.  At  the  division  of  the  empire  it  per- 
tained to  that  of  the  East.  The  hospitallers, 
driven  from  Acre  and  the  Holy  Land,  sought 
refuge  in  Cyprus,  where  they  re-organised  the 
shattered  forces  of  the  order.  Finding  that  Cyprus 
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aiTordod  but  an  insocuro  retreat^  and  tliat  the  king 
wan  far  from  »incord  in  his  friondnhip,  they  turned 
thoir  oyo8  to  another  Hottlornont  Ehodes^  by  it« 
ponition,  attracted  their  attention  :  with  aid  from 
Kurope  they  were  able  to  rai8e  a  sufficient  arma* 
rnent^  with  which  they  put  into  Maori  on  the  coaat 
of  Lycia,  to  await  the  return  of  their  spies,  sent  to 
survey  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  island. 

Rhodes  was  at  this  time  nominally  Greek,  but 
seems  to  have  boon  inliabitcd  by  a  mixed  popula* 
tioti  of  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  governed  by  native 
princes.  Though  taken  unawares,  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  desperate  courage;  and  a  war  of  years 
ensued  before  the  knights  could  win  the  island  ; 
and  then,  concjuered  but  not  overcome,  the  inha- 
bitants threw  themselves  into  their  galleys,  and 
earned  to  the  main  the  news  of  their  own  defeat. 
On  the  1 0  th  of  August,  1310^  the  flag  of  the  order 
floated  permanently  on  the  walls.  The  justice  of 
this  expedition  may  be  doubted,  but  that  was  little 
thought  of  in  those  days,  and  henceforth  the  knights 
were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  order  of  Ht.  John  owed  its  foundation  to 
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some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who,  trading  with  tiie 
East,  had  themselves  personally  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Ealif  Monstaserbillah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
Egypt.  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 


(^^iw^^l^rii*  muU^v  (iodft^^yi  oh^  of  Uin  (irf^t  mrf^» 
wmi  io  ioNp^ni/  t)ii«  ho>4piUl^,  I4.IH],  )imHfti;  m  hW 
nUkn  jtmlw^tt  of  thi*  (<ftr^  with  which  th^y  imuU^d 
t\m  Hlrki  h^  roiif<:«iT^4  m  ihm\  il^  h/M^h}|^  f/f 
Mofiihol««  ill  IJmhftofc,  Ifl«  ^*«.oij4**  Wft«  foIh/w^4 
hy  w^vm'ttl  oth^rw,  mu\  th^  lfow)4t«.]Im'/s*  fof«#/J 
th(^ow^lv^«  hiViln  of  rlrji  omoofw,  hoth  In  liuvhim 
Mu\  A^ltt,    Illth^^rto  thi^y  hft./!  h^^u  hut  fl^^/fof#r 

tho  w^hfdolwtmtl^^o  of  ih^lv  «,fllkh'«  Wft^  (^^ofhh</l, 
fuiimUitl  hy  ftd^tth'^  of  «rtUh*hi<s  gr^^ftt^^r  p^f?U//*j, 

ihmnfmUim  n^i  i]m  ^\Ur  tm  t^rvMiiM  of  (iUrH  mif\ 
of  th#  j^oop,  U§  m*milhti\if  f^mmWy  ^h^nml  tim 
wofhl,  Mu\  in  ih§  ^fiUuwI/wm  mmlm^  ^fiinml  i\m 
uffl^r  Mid  UhM  i\m  ffmHi  Th^  J^oth^fh/^o4 
fmuimd  A  f^auhr  \mUit  ft  f^Uujifk  Um^k  ro\m 
tiftviog  ft  ¥/U\i4i  \\um\  mmt  wiib  ^i^ht  poh^t« 
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fastened  on  the  left  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 


*  "  The  order  was  divided  into  the  languages  of  Proyence,  Auyergne. 
France,  Italy,  Arragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Castile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  dignity  was  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
was  president  of  the  public  treasury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  and  artillery,  was  taken  from  the  language  of  Provence ;  the 
marshal,  who  took  precedence  at  sea,  from  that  of  Auvergne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
Turcopolier,  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  grand  bailiff,  from  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Castile.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  England,  the 
dignity  of  Turcopolier,  (a  Levantine  word  signifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dragoon,')  was  conferred  on  the  grand  master  seneschal.  It  was 
expressly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  subscribe  all  official 
papers,  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  dignities  took  rank  as 
they  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  the 
departments  under  their  supeiintendence." — Vertofa  Disc,  on  Gov.  of 
Malta. 

The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  less  given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
sades than  any  other  European  nation. 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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the  knights  immodiatoly  on  thoir  gaining  possession 
of  Rhodes ;  but  though  we  will  not  doubt  their 
will,  their  want  of  a  fleet  would  probably  liiive 
prevented  them.  Boisgelin,  however,  mentions  an 
attack  by  land  and  sea,  under  Othman,  in  the  year 
1315,  which  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
champions  of  the  Cross. 

The  historian  says,  "  The  conquest  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  rapid  advancement  it  made  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  filled  Christendom  with  admiration 
and  joy.  The  Hospitallers  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  band  of  heroes  whom  no  seductions 
could  emasculate,  and  no  reverses  dismay.  This 
saved  their  rich  manors,  long  regarded  with 
curious  eyes  by  the  sovereigns  and  popes.  The 
Templars,  however,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  had  retired  to  their  European  possessions, 
were  sacrificed.  The  knights  fortified  their  new 
possessions,  and,  making  it  a  free  port,  its  trade 
and  prosperity  rapidly  advanced.  Henceforth  the 
knights  were  not  idle  :  their  galleys  ploughed  the 
sea  in  every  direction,  now  overpowered,  now  vie- 
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torious  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  they  maintained 
their  high  name  for  courage.  Wherever  assistance 
was  required  the  eight-point-cross  flag  floated  ; 
wherever  the  cross  was  displayed  against  the 
crescent,  like  blood-hounds  they  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  now  joined  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
clearing  their  towns  of  the  Moslem  ;  now  battling 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  existence 
of  Christendom ;  now  sweeping  the  coast ;  now 
retreating  before  their  numerous  foes." 

At  last  their  ceaseless  hostility  roused  all  Islam, 
and  the  16th  September,  1440,  saw  a  force  of 
dreadful  significance  ofi*  the  port  of  Rhodes.  The 
Marshal  of  St.  John  pulled  out  fearlessly  with  the 
galleys,  and  three  doubtful  fights  so  shattered  the 
foe  that  they  retired  to  Egypt.  In  April,  1480, 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  signalised  the 
Crescent  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  it 
anchored  on  the  coast,  and  the  knights  prepared 
to  resist  like  heroes.  Never  perhaps  had  the 
brave  cavaliers  been  so  sorely  pressed ;  never  bore 
they  themselves  more  nobly.     The  foe  came  with 
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equal  gallantry  ;    if  the  defonite  mm   hmvOf  tti«5 
atta(;k  wa«  por^overod  in  with  heroic  fiminewi ;  - 

**  Am  tiM  M|»Hiif(  tiiliM  with  liAttvy  tkiAmh, 
Vrnxn  i\m  cliff' m  invmliriK  ^UmUf 
\\\iH»  fnH(mm»tN  wip|/d  by  i\m  atiumAmm  lUm, 
Till  wiiiUt  ftri4  thuriiltfririg  d<;wn  ih^y  go, 
l/il(«  th«  itvttiAficli«  ttfnnow 
On  iUa  Alpln<i  vttlttN  b«low, 
'l*tiuM  fti  IttHK^lt  oiitiirMith«4  ftn4  trom, 
'V\m  UUvUiUm  kriif^hU  wwn  d^/wuwiiHl  htmrn, 
Hy  ihti  loup^  uud  oft  rutrnwod 
<'hMK<tof  tli0  IM'Htlittfi  multitii/U, 
III  1\rmimm  ihay  nUaul,  ami  in  ummm  iUt$y  Mi, 
Hm\i'ii  hy  i\m  himi  of  i\m  \nM*i\:* 

At  lant  the  hreachc^N  were  open  and  plain  m  the 
broful  HtrecjtH  of  a  town  ;  but  the  1  Wia  feared  the 
riying  foe,  and  Hent  a  moHHenger,  who  complimented 
the  knightH  on  their  defence,  and  counselled  them 
to  avoid  the  calamitien  inseparable  from  a  suceeiw- 
ful  liHHault.  The  Grand  Master  replied,  they 
thanked  the  mighty  Pasha,  ))ut  he  was  deceived  m 
to  their  sitimtion  ;  tlrat  every  knij^ht  was  prepared 
to  die  at  his  post ;  and  that  the  foe  would  find  the 
breasts  of  OJiristians  a  rampart  stronger  than 
walls  or  bastions,  TJie  Pasha,  humbled  in  iiis  own 
eyes,  swore  not  to  leave  a  living  creature.  TJjo 
signal  given,  th(5  strife  began.  The  Orand  Master 
deemed  the  momerjt  of  martyrdom  had  arrived, 
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called  liifi  knights  around  liim,  unfurled  the  great 
standard  of  St  John,  and  advanced  to  clear  the 
breach : — 

"  Then,  a^in,  in  conflict  mixing, 
Cla«hiDg  8wor<U  and  ftpeari  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrunt, 
Bending  warriors  in  the  dust ; 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
^^__  they  dispute/' 

The  fight  was  desperate  ;  but  Rhodes  owed  her 
deliyerance  to  the  wounds  of  the  Grand  Master : 
his  flowing  blood  roused  the  knights  to  madness. 
Like  environed  tigers  they  sprang  on  the  foe  ;  the 
breach  is  cleared,  and  the  lessening  sail  proclaims 
the  flight  of  the  vanquished  and  discomfited  foe. 
But  again  the  third,  the  fatal  time,  the  signal  flies 
from  the  watch-tower  ;  the  Crescent  waves  in  the 
offing.  Four  hundred  sail  swept  by  the  port  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  triumphant 
pageant ;  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Moslem  chivalry,  land  upon  the 
shore.  Every  preparation  that  science,  experience, 
or  forethought  could  suggest  had  been  made,  and 
the  knights  manned  their  walls,  glorying  in  the 
corning  danger. 
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The  resistance  soon  shook  the  invaders;  they 
remembered  their  defeats  before  these  walls,  and 
loud  murmm^  of  discontent  arose  :  these  were 
silenced  by  the  Sultan,  who  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, a  vast  host  in  themselves,  and  decimated 
the  mutineers.  He  assembled  his  forces,  and 
ascending  a  temporary  throne,  animated  their 
courage :  "  I  myself  am  resolved  here  to  conquer 
or  to  end  my  days :  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution, 
let  my  head,  my  fleet,  my  army,  my  empire,  be 
for  ever  accursed/' 

The  siege  continued ;  the  skill  of  the  attacker 
was  met  at  every  shift  by  the  wariness  of  the 
attacked ;  the  bulwarks  of  England  and  Italy  were 
ruined,  and  the  former  at  last  ruined  and  blown  up. 
Before  the  dust  cleared  the  Moslem  banner  floated 
on  the  ruin  :  the  Grand  Master,  a  moment  before 
prostrate  at  the  altar,  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  banner  fell  beneath  his  blow — the  breach  was 
cleared.  Fifty  knights  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
the  banner  proved  a  fatal  charge,  for  all  its 
bearers  fell 

Again  and  again  were  the  troops  led  on ;  day 


V 
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after  day,  war  exhausted  its  efforts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  survivors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  Lisle  Adam,  in 
departing,  thanked  God,  that  since  Rhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  so  merciful 
and  noble  a  prince.  "It  is  not  without  regret,'' 
said  the  Sultan,  "  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
full  of  sorrow  from  his  home/' 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  well.  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  than  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  &1L 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resultless  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
military  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  licentious 


914   KHmuw  nm'iTAuui^m  nmimn  umum, 

^flnrdatl  but  mn  Ummir^  Mrmi,  And  i\mi  tim  king 
w(w  (fif  from  hUuusvg  in  hk  frlmwWilp,  tl^y  tnrtM 
t\mif  ^y(iH  Ui  moilwr  miUUnmmt  Uimdm,  hy  ifM 
pomiUm,  nUvfuiUMl  thfsiv  AiU$nlUm  ;  winh  al4  frmn 
Kurop^  th/ty  Mfmti  flibte  to  mli^  a  uttfll^tent  amift- 
rrM^Mt,  wlUi  wlil^U  tilery  |mt  Into  Hmtri  mi  i\m  ^tmt 
of  hym,  to  fiwfih  tli^  ffsium  of  ihdr  Hplmf  mni  Uf 
mrvay  t\m  m(mi  vwlnombte  point  of  t\m  tekti4, 

Uh^Uiu  wm  tit  tU\M  iUnfi  fiomltMill/  (Irook,  \mi 
mmm  to  Imva  hmm  inlmUUA  by  a  mlxo4  pofrtik* 
tlof*  of  riro«ki*  ftfid  TfjfH  and  goTomo4  by  riAtif^^ 
pf'lf>^5<ft«,  Tli/iu^U  ifikmi  mmwtiv^n,  t\m  inltfiUt^ulM 
fought  with  4o«porftto  (S^mmjf^;  An4  a  WMofymrn 
mmmd  ho&^r^  tho  kr^lght^  mmUl  win  tt^  ii^^Uml ; 
mul  ihoHf  aonnmrafl  but  r*ot  oyofmtmf  i\w  fnlMSk 
bltflinU  throw  thorn«olf^  into  tholr  gftlloy^,  a«4 
mrmd  to  tJ>o  rri/iln  tho  now«  of  ti^olr  own  ^lofeat. 
On  tho  J  ffth  of  August,  I JM  0,  tho  ftig  of  tho  ordor 
floftto4  porrnanontly  on  tlw  wfliJk  Ttio  jiwtloo  of 
ih\H  fi%im(l\iion  amy  b«  d/mbto4,  but  tluit  Wfl#  tittio 
i\m\y$ii  of  In  tho/^  rky/*,  mu\  honooforth  i\\§  knl^ht# 
woro  mllo4  Knights  of  ItJiorlow, 

Tho  or4or  of  Hi,  John  ow64  it«  fmnAni\mi  i^ 
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some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who,  trading  with  the 
£a£tt,  had  themselyes  personally  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Ealif  Monstaserbillah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
Egypt.  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  Kves  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid  :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 
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foundoni;  and  all»  of  whatorer  natioiii  without 
rospoct  of  condition,  wero  clothed,  nuccourod,  and 
filled. 

After  tho  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  first 
crunaders  under  Oodfrey,  one  of  hi»  first  cares 
was  to  inspect  the  hospitals,  and,  hearing  on  all 
sides  praises  of  the  care  with  which  they  tended 
the  sick,  he  conferred  on  them  the  lordship  of 
Montboise  in  Brabant.  Ilis  example  was  followed 
by  several  others,  and  the  Hospitallers  found 
themselves  lords  of  rich  manors,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Hitherto  they  had  been  but  a  secular 
establishment ;  but  Oorard,  the  rector,  to  whom 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  confided, 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  attaining  greater  perfection, 
suggested  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  should 
become  religious  fraternities,  and  formally  dedicate 
themselves  at  the  altar  as  servants  of  Christ  and 
of  the  poor.  He  accordingly  formally  abjured  the 
world,  and  in  the  enthusiajnm  numbers  joined  the 
order  and  took  the  vows.  The  brotherhood 
assumed  a  regular  habit,  a  simple  black  robe 
having  a  white  linen   cross,  with  eight  points 
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fastened  on  the  left  breast.  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  its  endowments ; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.^ 

It  was  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renoimced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  have  attacked 


♦  "  The  order  was  divided  into  the  languages  of  Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Arragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Castile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  dignity  was  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
was  president  of  the  public  treasury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  and  artillery,  was  taken  from  the  language  of  Provence ;  the 
marshal,  who  took  precedence  at  sea,  from  that  of  Auvergne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
TurcopoUer,  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  grand  bailifif,  from  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Castile.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  England,  the 
dignity  of  Turcopolier,  (a  Levantine  word  signifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dragoon,')  was  conferred  on  the  gi'and  master  seneschal.  It  was 
expressly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  subscribe  all  official 
papers,  should  be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  dignities  took  rank  an 
they  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  the 
departments  under  their  superintendence." — Vei'tofa  Disc,  on  Oov.  of 
MaXtd. 

The  English  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
England  seems  to  have  less  given  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru> 
sades  than  any  other  European  nation. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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the  knights  immodiately  on  thoir  gaining  possession 
of  Rhodes ;  but  though  we  will  not  doubt  tlieir 
will,  their  want  of  a  fleet  would  probably  liiive 
prevented  them.  Boisgolin,  howeror,  mentions  an 
attack  by  land  and  sea,  under  Otliman,  in  the  year 
1315,  which  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
champions  of  the  Cross. 

The  historian  says,  "  The  conquest  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  rapid  advancement  it  made  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  filled  Christendom  with  admiration 
and  joy.  The  Hospitallers  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  band  of  heroes  whom  no  seductions 
could  emasculate,  and  no  reverses  dismay.  Thi.H 
saved  their  rich  manors,  long  regarded  witli 
curious  eyes  by  the  sovereigns  and  popes.  The 
Templars,  however,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  had  retired  to  their  European  possessions, 
were  sacrificed.  The  knights  fortified  their  new 
possessions,  and,  making  it  a  free  port,  its  trade 
and  prosperity  rapidly  advanced.  Henceforth  the 
knights  were  not  idle  :  their  galleys  ploughed  the 
sea  in  every  direction,  now  overpowered,  now  vie- 
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torious  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  they  maintained 
their  high  name  for  courage.  Wherever  assistance 
^was  required  the  eight-point-cross  flag  floated  ; 
wherever  the  cross  was  displayed  against  Ihe 
crescent,  like  blood-hounds  they  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  now  joined  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
clearing  their  towns  of  the  Moslem  ;  now  battling 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  existence 
of  Christendom ;  now  sweeping  the  coast;  now 
retreating  before  their  numerous  foes/* 

At  last  their  ceaseless  hostiUty  roused  all  Islam, 
and  the  16th  September,  1440,  saw  a  force  of 
dreadful  significance  off"  the  port  of  Rhodes.  The 
Marshal  of  St.  John  pulled  out  fearlessly  with  the 
galleys,  and  three  doubtful  fights  so  shattered  the 
foe  that  they  retired  to  Egypt.  In  April,  1480, 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  signalised  the 
Crescent  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  it 
anchored  on  the  coast,  and  the  knights  prepared 
to  resist  like  heroes.  Never  perhaps  had  the 
brave  cavaliers  been  so  sorely  pressed  ;  never  bore 
they  themselves  more  nobly.     The  foe  came  with 
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equal  gallantry  ;    if  the  defence  was   brave,  the 
attack  was  persevered  in  with  heroic  firmness  : — 

*'  As  tho  Mpring  tides  with  beftvy  splosh, 
From  th«  cliff's  Invading  dash, 
Idige  fngmmiis  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  How, 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  thejr  go, 
Like  the  avalanche  of  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below. 
Thus  at  length  outbreathed  and  worn, 
The  Christian  knights  were  downward  borne, 
By  the  long  and  oft  renewed 
(Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 
In  firmness  they  stoofl,  and  In  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infidel/' 

At  last  tlie  breaches  were  open  and  plain  as  the 
broad  streets  of  a  town  ;  but  the  Pasha  feared  the 
dying  foe,  and  sent  a  messenger,  who  complimented 
the  knights  on  their  defence,  and  counselled  them 
to  avoid  the  calamities  inseparable  from  a  success- 
ful assault.  The  Grand  Master  replied,  they 
thanked  the  miglity  Pasha,  but  he  was  deceived  hs 
to  their  situation  ;  that  oveiy  knight  was  prepared 
to  die  at  his  post ;  and  that  the  foe  would  find  the 
breasts  of  Christians  a  rampart  stronger  than 
walls  or  bastions.  The  Pasha,  humbled  in  his  own 
eyes,  swore  not  to  leave  a  living  creature.  The 
signal  given,  the  strife  began.  The  Grand  Master 
deemed  the  moment  of  martyrdom  had  arrived, 
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called  his  knights  around  him,  unfurled  the  great 
standard  of  St.  John,  and  advanced  to  clear  the 
breach : — 

"  Then,  again,  in  conflict  mixing, 
Cla«hing  swords  and  spears  transfixing. 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 
Bending  warriors  in  the  dust ; 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
^.^^.^^_  they  dispute/* 

The  fight  was  desperate  ;  but  Rhodes  owed  her 
deliverance  to  the  wounds  of  the  Orand  Master : 
his  flowing  blood  roused  the  knights  to  madness. 
Like  environed  tigers  they  sprang  on  the  foe  ;  the 
breach  is  cleared,  and  the  lessening  sail  proclaims 
the  flight  of  the  vanquished  and  discomfited  foe. 
But  again  the  third,  the  fatal  time,  the  signal  flies 
from  the  watch-tower  ;  the  Crescent  waves  in  the 
oflSng.  Four  hundred  sail  swept  by  the  port  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  triumphant 
pageant ;  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Moslem  chivalry,  land  upon  the 
shore.  Every  preparation  that  science,  experience, 
or  forethought  could  suggest  had  been  made,  and 
the  knights  manned  their  walls,  glorying  in  the 
coming  danger. 
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The  resistance  soon  shook  the  invaders ;  thoy 
remembered  their  defeats  before  these  walls,  and 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  arose  :  these  were 
silenced  by  the  Sultan,  who  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, a  vast  host  in  themselves,  and  decimated 
the  mutineers.  He  assembled  his  forces,  and 
ascending  a  temporary  throne,  animated  their 
courage :  **  I  myself  am  resolved  here  to  conquer 
or  to  end  my  days :  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution, 
let  my  head,  my  fleet,  my  army,  my  empire,  bo 
for  ever  accursed." 

The  siege  continued ;  the  skill  of  the  attacker 
was  met  at  every  shift  by  the  wariness  of  the 
attacked ;  the  bulwarks  of  England  and  Italy  wore 
ruined,  and  the  former  at  last  ruined  and  blown  up. 
Before  the  dust  cleared  the  Moslem  banner  floated 
on  the  ruin :  the  Grand  Master,  a  moment  before 
prostrate  at  the  altar,  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  banner  fell  beneath  his  blow — the  breach  was 
cleared.  Fifty  knights  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
the  banner  proved  a  fatal  charge,  for  all  its 
bearers  fell. 

Again  and  again  were  the  troops  led  on ;  day 
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after  day,  war  exhausted  its  eflForts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  survivors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  L'Isle  Adam,  in 
departing,  thanked  God,  that  since  Rhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  so  mercifiil 
and  noble  a  prince.  "It  is  not  without  regret,*' 
said  the  Sultan,  "  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
full  of  sorrow  from  his  home." 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  well.  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  than  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — ^fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  fall. 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resultless  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
military  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  Ucentious 
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afforded  but  an  insecure  retreat,  and  that  the  king 
was  far  from  sincere  in  his  friendship,  they  turned 
their  eyes  to  another  settlement.  Rhodes,  by  its 
position,  attracted  their  attention  :  with  aid  from 
Europe  they  were  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  arma- 
ment, with  which  they  put  into  Maori  on  the  coast 
of  Lycia,  to  await  the  return  of  their  spies,  sent  to 
survey  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  island, 

Rhodes  was  at  this  time  nominally  Greek,  but 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  governed  by  native 
princes.  Though  taken  unawares,  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  desperate  courage ;  and  a  war  of  years 
ensued  before  the  knights  could  win  the  island  ; 
and  then,  conquered  but  not  overcome,  the  inha- 
bitants threw  themselves  into  their  galleys,  and 
carried  to  the  main  the  news  of  their  own  defeat. 
On  the  16  th  of  August,  1310,  the  flag  of  the  order 
floated  permanently  on  the  walls.  The  justice  of 
this  expedition  may  be  doubted,  but  that  was  little 
thought  of  in  those  days,  and  henceforth  the  knights 
were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

The  order  of  St.  John  owed  its  foundation  to 
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gome  merchants  of  Amalfi,  who,  trading  with  the 
East,  had  themselves  personally  experienced  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  towards  the 
Latin  Christians.  By  means  of  presents  they 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  Latin  church  within 
the  Holy  City,  the  Ealif  Monstaserbillah  granting 
it  some  few  privileges  or  toleration.  A  church 
was  accordingly  built  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  Mary 
ad  Latinos ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  hospitals 
or  houses  of  reception  were  raised  for  pilgrims  of 
both  sexes,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
St.  John  the  Almoner. 

This  St.  John  was  a  Cypriot  who  had  been 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  He  sent  money  and  provisions  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  supplied  such  as  fled  into 
Egypt.  Several  pious  pilgrims  joined  the  order, 
abandoned  all  idea  of  returning  to  their  country, 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tending  of  such  sick 
and  weary  as  sought  their  aid :  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  alms  collected  in  Italy  by  the  pious 
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foundeni;  and  all,  of  whatever  nation,  without 
respect  of  condition,  were  clotlied,  ffuecoured,  and 
filled, 

After  tlie  capture  of  Jerui«alem  by  tlie  ftr»t 
cniiiadeni  under  Oodfrey,  one  of  hin  first  caroi 
WBM  to  inspect  tiie  liospitak,  and,  liearing  on  all 
sides  praises  of  tlie  care  with  which  tliey  tended 
the  sick,  he  conferred  on  them  the  lordship  of 
Montboise  in  Brabant  Ilis  example  was  followed 
by  several  others,  and  the  Hospitallers  found 
themselves  lords  of  rich  manors,  both  in  Euro[>a 
and  Asia,  Hitherto  they  had  been  but  a  secular 
establishment ;  but  Oerard,  ttie  rector,  to  wliom 
the  administration  of  their  aifairs  was  confided, 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  attaining  greater  perfection, 
suggested  tliat  the  brothers  and  sisters  sbouhl 
become  religious  fraternities,  and  formally  dedicate 
themselves  at  the  altar  as  servants  of  Christ  and 
of  the  poor.  He  accordingly  formally  abjured  tba 
world,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  numbers  joined  tb# 
order  and  took  the  vows,  The  brotherhood 
assumed  a  regular  habit,  a  simple  black  roba 
having  a  white   linen   cross,  with  eight  point* 
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tastened  on  the  left  breast  The  institution  was 
recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  se- 
cured in  tlie  possession  of  its  endowments; 
their  property  exempted  from  tithes,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  superiors 
independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  or  secular  inter- 
position.* 

It  wafi  now,  probably,  that  the  knights  renounced 
the  patronage  of  the  Almoner,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  more  august  tutelage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.     The  Turks  are  said  to  Iiave  attacked 


*  "  The  order  wau)  divided  into  the  langiiagen  of  Provenoe,  Auvergne. 
France,  Italy,  Arragoiiy  Enghmdy  Germany,  and  Cartile;  to  each  of 
which  a  particuhir  dignity  waa  annexed.  The  grand  commander,  who 
waa  preaident  of  the  public  treaaury,  and  director  of  the  magazines, 
anenal^  and  artillery,  waa  taken  from  the  language  of  ProTence ;  the 
m*r,A*^  who  took  precedence  at  aea,  from  tliat  of  Auvergne ;  the  grand 
hospitaller,  from  that  of  France ;  the  admiral,  from  that  of  Italy ;  the 
Tttroopo2j«r,  ot  general  of  the  horae  and  marine  guards,  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  grand  bailifi^  from  that  of  Germany;  and  the  chancellor, 
from  that  of  Catstile.  On  the  mippremion  of  the  order  in  En;;$land,  the 
dignity  of  Turcof^^Iier,  (a  Levantine  word  nignifying  '  a  light  horseman 
or  dmgoon,')  waa  conferre<l  on  the  grand  ma«ter  acn^chal.  It  wa8 
expree^ly  required,  that  the  chancellor,  who  had  to  auVxscribe  all  official 
popera,  abould  be  able  to  read  anrl  write.  Tlicae  dignitiea  took  rank  aa 
t^iey  are  here  mentioned,  and  enjoyed  extensive  patronage  in  tlie 
departments  under  their  aupeiintendence.** — VertoC$  Disc,  an  Oov.  of 
MfaJUa, 

The  Englii^  do  not  eeem  to  have  occupio^l  a  prominent  pr>Mtion,  and 
the  number  cf  thoae  who  joined  the  order  were  few.  On  the  whole, 
y^nyXanA  teeuM  to  have  leaa  given  way  to  the  enthuKiaam  of  the  Cru- 
aadea  than  any  other  European  nation. 

YOU  ri.  V 
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the  knights  immediately  on  their  gaining  possession 
of  Rhodes ;  but  though  we  will  not  doubt  their 
will,  their  want  of  a  fleet  would  probably  liuve 
prevented  them.  Boisgelin,  however,  mentions  an 
attack  by  land  and  sea,  under  Othman,  in  the  year 
1315,  which  was  repelled  by  the  valour  of  the 
champions  of  the  Cross. 

The  historian  says,  "  The  conquest  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  rapid  advancement  it  made  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  filled  Christendom  with  admiration 
and  joy.  The  Hospitallers  were  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  a  band  of  heroes  whom  no  seductions 
could  emasculate,  and  no  reverses  dismay.  This 
saved  their  rich  manors,  long  regarded  with 
curious  eyes  by  the  sovereigns  and  popes.  The 
Templars,  however,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land,  had  retired  to  their  European  possessions, 
were  sacrificed.  The  knights  fortified  their  new 
possessions,  and,  making  it  a  free  port,  its  trade 
and  prosperity  rapidly  advanced.  Henceforth  the 
knights  were  not  idle  :  their  galleys  ploughed  the 
sea  in  every  direction,  now  overpowered,  now  vie- 
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torious  ;  and  we  may  safely  say  they  maintained 
their  high  name  for  courage.  Wherever  assistance 
was  required  the  eight-point-cross  flag  floated  ; 
wherever  the  cross  was  displayed  against  (he 
crescent,  like  blood-hounds  they  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  now  joined  with  the  Christians  of  Armenia, 
clearing  their  towns  of  the  Moslem  ;  now  battling 
on  the  plains  of  Hungary  for  the  existence 
of  Christendom  ;  now  sweeping  the  coast ;  now 
retreating  before  their  numerous  foes/' 

At  last  their  ceaseless  hostility  roused  all  Islam, 
and  the  16th  September,  1440,  saw  a  force  of 
dreadful  significance  off  the  port  of  Rhodes.  The 
Marshal  of  St.  John  pulled  out  fearlessly  with  the 
galleys,  and  three  doubtfiil  fights  so  shattered  the 
foe  that  they  retired  to  Egypt.  In  April,  1480, 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  signalised  the 
Crescent  in  sight ;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  it 
anchored  on  the  coast,  and  the  knights  prepared 
to  resist  like  heroes.  Never  perhaps  had  the 
brave  cavaliers  been  so  sorely  pressed  ;  never  bore 
they  themselves  more  nobly.     The  foe  came  with 
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equal  gallantry  ;    if  the  defence  was  brave,  the 
attack  was  persevered  in  with  heroic  firmness  : — 

"  As  the  spring  tides  with  heAry  spla«h, 
From  t1i«  cliffs  inyftding  dash, 
Huge  fragments  lapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  How, 
Til)  white  and  thtindering  down  they  go. 
Like  the  atralaoche  of  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below. 
Thus  at  length  outbreathed  and  worn, 
The  Christian  knights  were  downward  borne, 
By  the  long  and  oft  renewed 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infidel." 

At  last  the  breaches  were  open  and  plain  as  the 
broad  streets  of  a  town  ;  but  the  Pasha  feared  the 
dying  foe,  and  sent  a  messenger,  who  complimented 
the  knights  on  their  defence,  and  counselled  them 
to  avoid  the  calamities  inseparable  from  a  success- 
ful assault.  The  Grand  Master  replied,  they 
thanked  the  mighty  Pasha,  but  he  was  deceived  as 
to  their  situation  ;  that  every  knight  was  prepared 
to  dio  at  his  post ;  and  that  the  foe  would  find  the 
breasts  of  Christians  a  rampart  stronger  than 
walls  or  bastions.  The  Pasha,  humbled  in  his  own 
eyes,  swore  not  to  leave  a  living  creature.  The 
signal  given,  the  strife  began.  The  Grand  Master 
deemed  the  moment  of  martyrdom  had  arrived, 
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called  his  knights  around  him,  unfurled  the  great 
standard  of  St.  John,  and  advanced  to  clear  the 
breach : — 

"  Then,  again*  in  conflict  mixing, 
Clashing  swords  and  spears  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 
Bending  warriors  in  the  dust ; 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 
— ^ they  dispute," 

The  fight  was  desperate  ;  but  Rhodes  owed  her 
deliverance  to  the  wounds  of  the  Orand  Master : 
his  flowing  blood  roused  the  knights  to  madness. 
Like  environed  tigers  they  sprang  on  the  foe ;  the 
breach  is  cleared,  and  the  lessening  sail  proclaims 
the  flight  of  the  vanquished  and  discomfited  foe. 
But  again  the  third,  the  fatal  time,  the  signal  flies 
from  the  watch-tower  ;  the  Crescent  waves  in  the 
ofling.  Four  hundred  sail  swept  by  the  port  with 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  triumphant 
pageant ;  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  Moslem  chivahy,  land  upon  the 
shore.  Every  preparation  that  science,  experience, 
or  forethought  could  suggest  had  been  made,  and 
the  knights  manned  their  walls,  glorying  in  the 
coming  danger. 
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Tho  rcMMtanca  »ooo  Hhor^k  i}u3  mraxb^};  tti^ej 
remembered  their  defeato  be&re  t}iiC^  walU^  dfMl 
loud  mnrtnuru  of  dmconUsnt  aro^ :  thaie  w^e 
Hiletu^ed  by  ttie  Hultan,  who  arrived  with  reififi/ree* 
menu,  a  vant  hont  in  timtmlven,  and  dedmsU^l 
the  mutineem.  He  ai»Hembk^  hM  fc^een,  ari/l 
fliicending  a  tc^mporary  throm:^,  animat^l  t}mr 
courage ;  **  I  my«elf  am  re«k>lved  here  to  corwjuieT 
or  to  end  my  day» :  if  I  depart  from  thi«  re«^duiiofi^ 
let  my  hea^i  my  fleet,  my  anriy,  my  enripire,  be 
for  ever  acciin«ed/' 

The  Miege  c^^ntinued ;  the  i$kill  of  the  attacker 
wfl«  met  at  evary  »hift  by  t\w  vrmnem  of  tlte 
attar^ked ;  the  bulwarki*  of  Bnglarid  and  Italy  were? 
ruified,  and  the  former  at  la^t  ruined  and  blown  up. 
Before  the  du^t  cleared  the  Moslem  banner  floated 
ori  the  ruifi ;  the  Grand  Master,  a  moment  before 
prr>»trato  at  ttio  altar,  (»prang  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  bantter  fell  beneath  his  blow— the  breach  waa 
cleared.  Fifty  knight«»  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
the  banner  proved  a  &tal  ctmrge,  for  all  its 
bearers  fell 

Again  and  again  were  the  troops  led  on ;  liay 
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after  day,  war  exhausted  its  efforts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  survivors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  Lisle  Adam,  in 
departing,  thanked  God,  that  since  Rhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  fallen  before  the  arms  of  so  merciful 
and  noble  a  prince.  "It  is  not  without  regret,'' 
said  the  Sultan,  "  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
full  of  sorrow  from  his  home." 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  welL  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  than  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — ^in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  Mi 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resultless  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
military  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  licentious 
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and  turbulent,  the  first  distant  notes  of  war  aroused 
them  to  their  duties,  and  in  the  field  they  ever 
bore  themselves  well.  I  cannot  better  close  this 
somewhat  lengthy  account  than  by  extracting  the 
words  of  a  prince,  who,  himself  an  eye-witness,  thus 
speaks  in  their  praise  : — "Lodging,"  says  he,  "in 
their  house,  I  have  seen  them  feed  daily  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  poor  ;  while  the  sick  were 
laid  in  good  beds,  and  treated  with  great  care,  the 
dying  were  assisted  with  an  exemplary  piety,  and 
the  dead  decently  buried.  In  a  word,  this  noble 
militia  are  employed  sometimes,  like  Mary,  in 
contemplation,  and  sometimes,  like  Martha,  in 
action ;  and  thus  consecrate  their  days  to  deeds  of 
mercy  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  constant 
warfare  against  the  infidel  Amalekites  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross." 

Rhodes  has  produced  great  men,  painters,  poets, 
stoics,  and  Posidonius.  The  island  exhibits  many 
ruins,  and  the  country  is  beautiful.  Angalus,  the 
ancient  capital,  still  exhibits  many  ruins,  but  these 
are  fast  perishing.  While  there,  I  saw  a  Greek 
mason,   who   literally  employed    himself   in    his 
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leisure  hours  in  defacing  inscriptions  :  he  showed 
me  one  he  had  done,  and  I  paid  thirty  piastres,  for 
which  sum  the  two  Mussulmans  that  were  with  me 
nearly  killed  him.  I  carefiilly  explained  to  him 
why  he  was  beaten,  and,  that  unless  he  altered  his 
conduct,  the  next  Prank  would  probably  shoot  him 
and  then  bum  his  house. 

After  a  short  but  delightful  sojourn  at  Rhodes, 
I  turned  about,  where  next  to  bend  my  wandering 
steps.  One  morning  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
rushed  in,  on  their  way  to  Syria,  and  I  planned 
pleasant  journeys  for  them  from  my  experience  : 
the  door  closed,  and  I  was  alone.  Why  not 
go  too? 

Xlaca  8c  roi  \iirapp  re  km  cv/Sorof  cirAcro  x^PiJ 
Mri\a  re  iptp0€fityat  km  ScySpcin  KOfnrov  nt^tiv 

and  I  jumped  up.  Servants  were  summoned, — 
paper,  pencils,  ink,  saucepans,  books,  bullets, — all 
were  jumbled  into  saddle-bags.  Lebnan  mesmar 
Beni  Othman  :  "  Out  of  Syria  will  come  a  nail  to 
the  sons  of  Othman."  When  will  it  be  ?  Je  suis 
entraini  par  la  fataliU,  I  thought,  as  I  remem- 
bered the  last  fever,  and  felt  for  the  quinine  ;  and 
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SO,  instead  of  being  at  breakfast,  I  found  myself 
on  board  the  Austrian  steamer  and  paddling  out 
of  the  harbour. 

Round  went  the  windmills  on  the  point,  round 
went  the  paddles  in  the  water,  and  we  were  off  for 
Cyprus.  The  steamer  was  crowded  with  passengers, 
pilgrims,  and  pleasurists  from  all  nations,  who,  with 
their  new  equipages,  leather  bright  and  new,  put 
to  shame  my  travel-stained  baggage.  However, 
nothing  particular  occurred,  except  a  great  quarrel 
with  the  captain,  because  I  explained  an  expression 
made  use  of  to  him  by  a  Moslem  girl  to  the  lady- 
passengers,  at  which  they  laughed,  and  he  looked 
blue.  We  also  threw  over  a  fish  out  of  humanity, 
that  he  had  preserved  out  of  curiosity,  which  raised 
his  wrath  to  a  great  extent.  We  anchored  at 
evening  the  next  day  in  Larnica  :  a  more  dreary 
place  cannot  be  conceived.  The  French  have  just 
raised  a  magnificent  structure :  it  would  do  for 
a  fortress,  but  it  is  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  My 
stay  was  short,  but  sufficient  to  view  the  things 
most  worthy  of  attention.  Eothen  has  repolished 
the   classic  memory   of  this   lovely  island  —  the 
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abode  of  Venus,*  the  property  of  Cleopatra. f 
Another  steamer  carried  me  and  my  fortunes  on  to 
Beyrout. 

*  This  is  hardly  correct ;  though,  from  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 
it  was  said  to  be  the  spot  she  loved ;  (see  her  worship,  and  the  infamous 
rites  practised.)    The  island  was  formerly  fiuuous  for  metals.    Ovid 


"  Qravidamque  Amathunta  metallis." 

Copper  claimed  its  name  from  the  island.    The  Arabs  call  the  island 
CobroBf  not  Cyprus. 

t  Antony  gave  the  island  to  Cleopatra,  to  soothe  her  jealousy  at  his 
marriage  with  Octavia. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Foci  of  ibe  Lebaiioii  -  Beyroiit — Tlie  lun  there  ohanged  for  the 
better — Titne'tied  TroTellers  off  to  explore  Hjntk — My  own  Diinik' 
clination  to  move— My  Departure  At  last-  -  An  Invitfttion  from  a 
Friend— Journey  to  bi«  House — My  Heception  there— Vi«itoT8  of 
my  Friend*— 8ome  Aoooiint  of  an  old  emi^ant  Farmer-  -I>TumaJ 
Life  in  the  Hou«e  of  tnf  Friend — Idleness,  the  Off«|/ring  of  Kaee— 
Whether  Wine  brings  out  the  real  Feelings  of  Men — Tlie  liAngn^e 
of  Flowers — Turkish  Marriages— Character  of  the  Turks  and  EMPtem 
Christians — Radical  Comiption  f/f  the  Turkish  Oevemroeni — 
Oppression  of  the  Turkish  great,  ac<iuiesced  in  by  the  Poor — Hospi' 
tality  of  the  Arabs — Instances  of  it — Brummanah— Hanatory  Quali- 
ties of  the  Climate  of  the  Lebanon — Beauty  of  the  Eastern  £Hinriee 
and  Hunset. 

Oil  I  with  what  dohght  did  I  watch  the  fir»t  break 
of  day  ;  nor  could  I  regret  that  the  sun  was  tardy, 
when  he  delayed  behind  those  blue  and  beauteous 
hills,  faint  but  glorious  in  the  distance.  Slowly  we 
ploughed  the  tranquil  ocean,  and  kept  the  bright 
disk  on  the  mountain-top  as  we  advanced  to  meet 
him.  Now  the  anchor  falls  from  the  bows,  and 
once  more  emancipated,  the  foot  presses  the  strand 
on  the  borders  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon. 


\ 
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Columbus,  when,  full  of  ambition,  he  leapt  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
Gimnikgees,  Hamahls,  dogs,  &c.,  at  the  Custom- 
house at  Beyrout.  Being  resolved  to  give  up 
those  foohsh  things  called  plans,  my  path  was 
open  to  go  anywhere.  However,  an  inn  was  a 
necessity,  so  that,  taking  possession  of  a  room  in 
that  of  Biancho,  at  Rais  Beyrout,  was  the  present 
business.  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretty 
cottage  of  "  Crescent  and  Cross"  notoriety,  into  a 
large  straggling  building  ;  from  its  terraces  the 
traveller  commands  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in 
the  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  have  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  each  hour,  are  clothed  with  varied  and 
beautifiil  tints  ;  with  the  deep  blue  sea  before  him, 
groves  of  mulberries  around,  while  far  and  near 
the  eye  ranges  over  villas  and  gardens — the  one, 
white  and  pretty  in  their  cleanliness  ;  the  other, 
tinted  with  every  shade  of  verdure.  And  now 
began  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  :  the  girls, 
one  had  fondled  as  children,  had  become,  in  many 
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inntances,  tho  mothori  of  a  now  goneration  almost 
BM  big  BM  thom«olvo«,  whoa  fir^tt  known.  Horoa 
woro  doii4  ;  nemo  gono  ;  timo  bad  benoAtod  isfomo  ; 
but  ala«  I  viciomily  spitod  othor», 

Tho  travollora  who  had  arrivod  in  tho  »ama 
Mtoarnor,  Iiaving  arranged,  diHcmusod,  wavorod, 
feared,  and  at  la«t,  made  more  iiolemn  preparations 
than  wo  nhould  need  to  go  to  Pedro  PauIou«ki,  luul 
started  for  their  fortnight's  labour  of  doing  Syria, 
My  servants  cursed  tho  inaction  and  unusual  delay 
of  their  master.  Abdallah  was  always  breaking  in 
upon  my  quiet  reveries  by  packing  sarldle-bags  or 
disarranging  my  papers ;  Huleiman  liad  sung  all 
his  songs,  and  told  of  his  adventures  till  he  was 
sick  of  his  own  inventions.  The  hadjee  alone  was 
contented  ;  all  places  were  much  the  same  to  him, 
so  that  he  had  his  hashish. 

However,  ease,  romance  and  reverie  were  cut 
short  by  finding  the  pet  corner  of  the  divan, 
the  cherished  spot,  whence  the  eye  could  best 
range  over  the  mountains,  was  directly  under  a 
most  wicked  leak ;  so  the  word  was  given — once 
more  in  tba  saddle  ;  none  asked  or  knew  where  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself,  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  civilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  aU  conventionality. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  ! — 

"  All  hail,  ye  usages  of  pristine  mould  ! 
And  you  that  guard  them,  mountains  old." 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must   excuse  my  leading 
you   over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveller  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  ears,  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  in 
common  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  ''  Depart  in 
peace," — Rukma  saUaamee,  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — ^not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  every-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  us.  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent's  door;  Bebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  "heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;"  the  words,  the 
utensils, — all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give  t    The  two 
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timofl  wo  lingered  long,  at  othorfl  mmlo  rapid 
marrliow  ;  yot  over  neemod  to  revolve  round 
one  point,  and  there  tnanj  happj  hours  were 
flpont. 

A  kind  invitation  wan  brought  to  me  one 
evening,  and  by  me  joyfully  acc(5ptod,  to  rejoin  n 
dear  friend  and  hi«  family  whom  I  had  l>ofore 
visited  at  Sidon,  and  who  were  now  on  their  own 
oHtate  just  to  the  south  of  the  Kcsrowan.  We 
descended  the  mountains,  and  skirted  along  the 
plain,  south  of  Beyrout,  turned  up  by  the  village 
of  the  Wadio,  the  rosidonco  of  most  of  the  Emirs 
of  the  licit  Shohab,  or  House  of  Shehab,  and  in 
throe  hours  reached  the  top  of  the  range  nearest 
the  sea.  A  pass  opened  to  the  interior  :  the  view 
westward  was  lovely  ;  the  eye  ranged  almost  to 
Tripoli  on  the  north,  and  Acre  on  the  south  ; 
while  the  varied  plain,  dotted  with  villages, 
verdure,  forest,  and  beauties  lay  beneath.  The 
mountains  to  the  east,  the  lofty  Hanin  lording 
over  all,  rose  in  lavish  beauty  ;  nor  could  it  be 

ttrft  now  Krifidifig  nt  thfl  mill ;  tli«  rorkw  totter  over  iw.  Wlio  cun  tell 
wlien  tlio  rnmnent  timy  ooine,  And  tlie  one  be  taken  ;  dnd  we,  with  fenr 
ful  drewl,  cull  on  the  other  to  fall  and  oorer  iw  ? 
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without  regret,  that  the  horses  were  turned  to  the 
wild  barren  ravine  which  opens  beyond. 

Skirting  along  the  mountain  side  we  rode  up  a 
yaUey,  wild  as  wild  could  be,  rocks  piled  on  rocks 
in  giant  profusion  :  a  stream  now  swollen  with  the 
rains  roared  beneath,  while  terraces  and  trees 
showed  careful  cultivation  wherever  it  was  prac- 
ticable. After  some  time,  and  just  as  a  keen 
breeze  began  to  rise,  occasioning  thoughts  as  to 
the  comfort  of  arriving,  the  house  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  a  village  of  some 
forty  houses,  scattered  around.  The  road  descended 
sharply ;  crossed  a  pretty  new  bridge,  with  an 
appropriate  motto  on  the  rock,  engraved  in  marble ; 
we  ascended  through  the  village,  and  on  to  the 
maidan  of  the  house.  This  term  literally  means 
an  open  space  :  most  gentlemen's  houses  have  one 
on  which  they  play  the  jereed,  ride,  and  do  other 
feats  of  cunning  horsemanship. 

My  welcome  from  his  lovely  wife  was  warm  ;  my 
host,  however,  was  in  bed  awaiting  his  fever  ;  for 
his  hour  was  near.  I  was,  however,  taken  to  his 
room,  and  there  we  sat.     He  condoled  with  me  on 

VOL.  n.  « 
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my  worn  fovor-fltrlckon  look,  und  1  Imd  to  tell  my 
history  since  our  parting ;  how 

Wiili  mo  but  rotigtilx  rIum  t  mw  lilm  lufit." 

Instftllod  in  ft  comfortablo  room,  kind  friends 
ftrotmd,  hero  1  roooivod  their  orders  to  stay  for 
weeks,  and  pleasantly  passed  the  hours.  Occasion- 
ally a  Druse  sheik  called  and  passed  the  day ; 
sometimes  a  native  traveller  ;  a  Sunday  brought 
up  a  missionary,  or  one  of  their  clerees,  from 
Beyrout,  who  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures 
in  Arabic  to  the  villagers,  many  of  whom  already 
began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  implicit  faith  in 
their  former  priests.  One  young  man  in  particular, 
not  only  conformed  himself,  but  held  most  strong 
truthful  arguments  with  the  Cfreek  priest  who 
came  to  officiate  at  the  village.  Then  there  wais 
an  old  and  venerable  man,  an  English  farmer,  ono 
of  that  hardy  race  who  seem  born  to  strive  with, 
and  overcome  a  sterile  soil.  In  the  winter  of  hi« 
days  he  left  his  home  and  kindred,  wife  and 
friends,  and,  impelled  by  that  spirit  which  deems 
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heayen  won  by  making  earth  a  hell,  he  wandered 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  last  took  up  his  residence 
here. 

Ground  was  given  him  ;  he  built  a  house,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  toiled  in  his  garden, 
supplying  his  few  and  simple  wants.  With  me  it 
has  ever  been  matter  of  much  thought,  to  sound 
the  depths  of  such  feelings.  It  is  wrong  to  judge 
from  individual  cases ;  but  I  have  often  fsmcied 
there  was  more  of  selfish  indulgence  than  actual 
piety.  Persecution  may  have  driven  men  forth 
from  their  kind  to  caves  and  deserts ;  but  then 
they  return — ^the  solitary  probably  only  follows 
his  inclinations;  it  is  his  idiosyncracy  to  love 
solitude ;  he  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  thousand 
cares  which  distract,  which  he  finds  vexatious,  and 
which,  as  he  asserts,  lead  him  from  his  God. 

Would  not  a  little  consideration  show  him,  that 
to  bear  them  requires  more  real  self-denial,  than  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  all  vexations — all  such,  at 
least,  as  mankind  find  it  most  hard  to  endure.  The 
solitary  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the  holy 
man  living  in  the  world,  what  the  suicide  is  to  the 

z2 
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niAuy,  who  bear  life'i^  ilbi  with  a  cheerful  mien  and 
a  good  heart. 

**  W}iim  fortuM  frowtm ;  w)i«n  nil  mjccimm  in  g/m4i, 
T}»«  c^/wurd  MutukM  Ut  dtntihi  tb«  bt«v«  umn  ni\\\  Mvm  on/* 

Wo  «eo  a  riian,  di«ai)poiiited,  broken,  beat, — 
de«terted,  perhaps,  by  one  on  whom  tie  liM  piled  ttie 
whole  of  hiH  aflections ;  at  once, — return  home ; 
a  mere  sweep  of  the  Irnnd,  a  motion,  a  prens  00ft  m 
love^H  touch,  upon  the  trigger,  and  he  i»  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  careH,  of  griefs  and  woen, 
Burely,  thi«  10  a  coward's  act*  We  cannot  com- 
mand success ;  ^'  but  we'll  do  more,  Hempronius, 
we'll  deserve  it :  '^  bear  cheerfully  our  ills,  take 
equally  our  fortune,  not  puffed  up,  not  struck 
down.    Wliatever  betides 

*'  IM  iM  bo  up  ami  Mnff, 
With  » >Miirt  (or  luiy  tnK^ ; 
Still  ucUUtvinfi;,    «tiU  pumtiing, 
Imm  to  kWur  nud  to  wtAt/* 

The  old  man  had  vainly  exhausted  his 
eloquence,  both  personal  and  epistolary,  to  per- 
suade his  wife  to  join  him ;  she  clung  to  her 
home,  to  her  friends,  to  her  land ;  nor  would  his 
promise  that  she  should  be  great  and  rich  tempt 
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ber  to  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  injrtle.  He 
did  not  see  the  beam  floating  in  his  aged  eyes, 
when  he  accused  her  of  want  of  aflection  and 
obedience.  He  meantime  had  not  learnt  a  word 
of  Arabic,*  but  had  taught  an  Arab  who  resided 
with  him,  English  enough  to  be  a  medium  of 
commimication  between  them. 

There  were  a  fountain,  waterfalls,  rocks,  wilds, 
ever  new  subjects  of  contemplation ;  then  there 
were  women,  soft  and  gentle  as  man  could  wish — 
and  the  days  flew  on.  They  sang  Arabic  songs  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  told  stories 
such  as  one  meets  with  in  the  Arabian  Nights — 
the  Elef  Laylee  ou  Laylee.  Then  there  were 
books.  But  one  stronger  feeling  gradually  set  in, 
and  extended  itself  till  it  absorbed  all  others — 
idleness,  inveterate  idleness.  Eochefoucault  has  it 
(and  let  my  confession  testify  its  strength)  :  **  It  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  only  the  violent  passions, 
such  as  ambition  and  love,  can  triumph  over  the 

*  He  eottld  not  9bj, 

**  I  Ve  tati^t  me  other  tongued,  and  in  •traage  vym, 
Have  made  me  not  ft  utranger.'' 

Perliftpii,  howerer^  he  oould ;  for  he  wae  mttcb  belored  for  his  kJndneaft 
end  neighbourly  generoeitj. 
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mAAnc/en^  the  moihorM  of  a  ficw  generation  almost 
M  Xnft,  M  themselves^  when  first  known*  Some 
were  dead  ;  some  gone  ;  time  had  benefited  some ; 
but  alas  I  riciously  spited  others. 

The  travellers  who  had  arrived  in  the  same 
steamer^  having  arranged,  discussed,  wavered, 
feared,  and  at  last,  made  more  solemn  preparations 
than  we  should  need  to  go  to  Pedro  Paulouski,  had 
started  for  their  fortnight's  labour  of  doing  Syria. 
JAj  servants  cursed  the  inaction  and  unusual  delaj 
of  their  master,  Abdallah  was  always  breaking  in 
upon  my  quiet  reveries  by  packing  safldlo'bags  or 
disarranging  my  papers ;  Buleiman  had  sung  all 
his  songs,  and  told  of  his  adventures  till  he  wa^ 
sick  of  his  own  inventions*  The  hadjee  alone  wa^ 
contented  ;  all  places  were  much  the  same  to  him, 
so  that  he  ha^l  his  hashish* 

However,  ease,  romance  and  reverie  were  cut 
short  by  finding  the  pet  comer  of  the  divan, 
the  cherished  spot,  whence  the  eye  could  y^^i 
range  over  the  mountains,  was  directly  under  a 
most  wicked  leak  ;  so  the  word  was  given — once 
more  in  the  saddle  ;  none  asked  or  knew  where  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself,  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeayoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  civilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  all  conventionaUty. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  ! — 

"  All  hail,  ye  usages  of  pristine  mould  ! 
And  you  that  guard  them,  mountains  old." 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must   excuse  my  leading 
you  over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  trareller  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  ears,  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  in 
common  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  "  Depart  in 
peace," — Rmhma  taUaamee,  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — ^not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  eyery-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  us.  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent*s  door;  Bebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  ''heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;"  the  words,  the 
utensils, — all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  giye  I    The  two 


timoH  wo  lingerod  long,  at  ottiorM  umhs  rapid 
inarctiCN  ;  yet  over  uoGmGil  to  revolve  round 
one  point,  arid  there  many  liappy  hour«  were 
lipent, 

A  Icind  invitation  vfBM  brought  to  me  one 
evening,  and  by  me  joyfully  tutcaiiUul,  to  rejoin  a 
dear  friend  and  bin  fomily  wliom  I  Iia^l  l^eibre 
vinited  at  Bidori,  arid  who  were  now  on  their  own 
(jHtate  ju»t  to  tlie  nouth  of  the  Ke^rowan,  Wo 
de«ceridi3d  the  mouritairm,  and  itkirted  abrig  tlia 
plain,  MOuth  of  Hey  rout,  turned  up  by  the  village 
of  the  Wa^lift,  the  re»ideiice  of  mont  of  the  Kmir» 
of  tlie  IJeit  Hhehab,  or  IfouHO  of  Hheluib,  and  in 
three  hours  rea^^hed  the  top  of  the  range  nearest 
the  Hoa,  A  pa»«  opened  to  the  interior ;  the  view 
westward  waH  lovely  ;  the  eye  ranged  almost  to 
Tr'ijjoll  on  the  north,  and  Acre  on  the  «outh  ; 
while  the  var'ied  plain,  dotted  with  villager, 
verdure,  forest,  and  lieautien  lay  beneath.  The 
mountairiH  to  the  ea«t,  the  lofty  Hanin  lording 
over  all,  rowe  in  laviwh  beauty  ;  nor  eould  it  bo 

»,rti  li^fW  grinding  ui  th«  mill ;  th<<  roakH  totUr  ovor  m,  Wlut  am  U$\i 
w\>iin  iUti  mouiuHi  iimy  mnnn,  aii4  il^t  oua  ho  i»kmi ',  mtd  Wft,  with  (um^- 
fui  drttuA,  imH  on  th«  «#iiiar  it)  fnW  Mid  mtvur  uh  / 
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without  regret,  that  the  horses  were  turned  to  the 
wild  barren  ravine  which  opens  beyond 

Skirting  along  the  mountain  side  we  rode  up  a 
yallej,  wild  as  wild  could  be,  rocks  piled  on  rocks 
in  giant  profusion  :  a  stream  now  swoUen  with  the 
rains  roared  beneath,  while  terraces  and  trees 
showed  careful  cultivation  wherever  it  was  prac- 
ticable. After  some  time,  and  just  as  a  keen 
breeze  began  to  rise,  occasioning  thoughts  as  to 
the  comfort  of  arriving,  the  house  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  a  village  of  some 
forty  houses,  scattered  around.  The  road  descended 
sharply ;  crossed  a  pretty  new  bridge,  with  an 
appropriate  motto  on  the  rock,  engraved  in  marble ; 
we  ascended  through  the  village,  and  on  to  the 
maidan  of  the  house.  This  term  literally  means 
an  open  space  :  most  gentlemen's  houses  have  one 
on  which  they  play  the  jereed,  ride,  and  do  other 
feats  of  cunning  horsemanship. 

My  welcome  from  his  lovely  wife  was  warm  ;  my 
host,  however,  was  in  bed  awaiting  his  fever  ;  for 
his  hour  was  near.  I  was,  however,  taken  to  his 
room,  and  there  we  sat.     He  condoled  with  me  on 

TOL  n.  s 
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my  worn  fovGr-rtrickon  look,  and  I  had  to  tell  my 
history  since  our  parting ;  how 

"  Life  hud  pAM'd 
With  me  but  roughly  Hlnoe  I  haw  him  Ifisi." 

Installed  in  a  comfortable  room,  kind  friends 
around,  here  I  received  their  orders  to  stay  for 
weeks,  and  pleasantly  passed  the  hours.  Occasion- 
ally a  Druse  sheik  called  and  passed  the  day ; 
sometimes  a  native  traveller  ;  a  Sunday  brought 
up  a  missionary,  or  one  of  their  clevees,  from 
Beyrout,  who  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures 
in  Arabic  to  the  villagers,  many  of  whom  already 
began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  implicit  faith  in 
their  former  priests.  One  young  man  in  particular, 
not  only  conformed  himself,  but  held  most  strong 
truthful  arguments  with  the  Greek  priest  who 
came  to  officiate  at  the  village.  Then  there  was 
an  old  and  venerable  man,  an  English  farmer,  one 
of  that  hardy  race  who  seem  born  to  strive  with, 
and  overcome  a  sterile  soil  In  the  winter  of  his 
days  he  left  his  home  and  kindred,  wife  and 
friends,  and,  impelled  by  that  spirit  which  deems 
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hearen  won  by  making  earth  a  hell^  he  wandered 
to  the  Holy  Land,  And  at  last  took  up  his  residence 
here* 

Ground  was  given  him  ;  he  built  a  house,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  toiled  in  his  garden, 
supplying  his  few  and  simple  wants.  With  me  it 
has  erer  been  matter  of  much  thought,  to  sound 
the  depths  of  such  feelings.  It  is  wrong  to  judge 
from  individual  eases;  but  I  have  often  fiuusied 
there  was  more  of  selfish  indulgence  than  actual 
piety.  Persecution  may  have  driven  men  forth 
from  their  kind  to  caves  and  deserts ;  but  then 
th^  return — the  solitary  probably  only  follows 
his  inclinations;  it  is  his  idiosyncracy  to  love 
solitude ;  he  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  thousand 
cares  which  distract,  which  he  finds  vexatious,  and 
which,  as  he  asserts,  lead  him  from  his  God. 

Would  not  a  little  consideration  show  him,  that 
to  bear  them  requires  more  real  self-denial,  than  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  all  vexations — all  such,  at 
least,  as  mankind  find  it  most  hard  to  endure.  The 
solitary  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the  holy 
man  Uving  in  the  world,  what  the  suicide  is  to  the 

£2 
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niariy^  who  b&ar  life'i^  illn  with  a  cheerful  mien  and 
a  good  heart. 

**  Wlmn  fortune  trawtm  i  w)i#n  nil  mttsctum  in  fffnuit 
Th«  oowArd  Hut)ukn  it)  tUnihf  i\m  bmv«  iiuiti  Nil  11  Uvm  on/' 

Wo  MOO  a  niau,  dmappointed,  broken^  boati — 
deserted,  porhapH,  by  one  on  whom  ho  haH  piled  the 
wholo  of  hiff  afrections ;  at  once, — return  homo ; 
a  mere  Kweep  of  tlio  hand,  a  motion,  a  pren^  soft  m 
Iovo'h  touch,  upon  the  trigger,  and  he  in  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  cares,  of  griefs  and  woes* 
Burely,  this  is  a  coward*s  act*  We  cannot  com- 
mand success ;  **  but  well  do  more,  Hemprouius, 
we'll  dcHcrve  it :  '^  bear  cheerfully  our  ilk,  take 
equally  our  fortune,  not  puffed  up,  not  struck 
down.    Wlmtever  betides 

"  IM  m  ho  up  And  tlttUif^ 
With  *  iMitrt  for  Miy  fiiU ; 
MUU  u4sUi»vU%    niiW  {mrNuingi 
Lourn  to  UU/ur  *ti4  to  wnit" 

The  old  man  had  vainly  exhausted  his 
eloquence,  both  personal  and  epistolary,  to  per- 
suade his  wife  to  join  him ;  she  clung  to  her 
home,  to  her  friends,  to  her  land ;  nor  would  hie 
promise  that  she  should  be  great  and  rich  tempt 
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her  to  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  mjrrtle.  He 
did  not  see  the  beam  floating  in  his  aged  eyes, 
when  he  accused  her  of  want  of  affection  and 
obedience.  He  meantime  had  not  learnt  a  word 
of  Arabic,*  but  had  taught  an  Arab  who  resided 
with  him,  English  enough  to  be  a  medium  of 
communication  between  them. 

There  were  a  fountain,  waterfalls,  rocks,  wilds, 
ever  new  subjects  of  contemplation ;  then  there 
were  women,  soft  and  gentle  as  man  could  wish — 
and  the  days  flew  on.  They  sang  Arabic  songs  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  told  stories 
such  as  one  meets  with  in  the  Arabian  Nights — 
the  Elef  Laylee  ou  Laylee.  Then  there  were 
books.  But  one  stronger  feeling  gradually  set  in, 
and  extended  itself  till  it  absorbed  all  others — 
idleness,  inveterate  idleness.  Eochefoucault  has  it 
(and  let  my  confession  testify  its  strength)  :  "  It  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  only  the  violent  passions, 
8uch  as  ambition  and  love,  can  triumph  over  the 

*  He  could  not  say, 

"  I've  taught  me  other  tongues,  and  in  strange  eym, 
Have  made  me  not  a  strBnger.*^ 

Perhaps,  however,  he  oould ;  for  he  was  much  beloved  for  his  kindness 
and  neighbourly  generosity. 
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rest;  idkness,  languid  as  aiie  is,  oftai  masters 
than  aD.  She  indeed  infiuenoes  all  oar  designs 
and  actions,  and  insensibly  conanmes  and  destoo js 
both  passions  and  Tirtaea" 

I  was  too  lazj  to  get  np--too  lazy  to  go  to  bed  ; 
days,  dreadM  days  were  wasted — days  which 
hereafter  may  rise  np  in  bitt^  judgment  against 
me.  Let  me  hope  an  abstinence  finom  all  actire  ill 
may  prove  some  palliation.  From  time  thns  i^nt, 
little  good  could  result^  though  the  remembrance 
of  it  is  still  viyid ;  the  cnrioos  matter  collected 
and  presenred  as  notes  is  a  wonder  for  bulk,  but 
alas!  a  puzzle  from  the  brevity  smd  haste  with 
which  the  scrawls  are  dashed  off — ^bits  of  letters^ 
fly-pages  of  books,  bits  of  newspapers^  Arabic 
exercises ;  and  out  of  this  hopeless  mass  the  reader 
is  to  be  soothed  down  to  good  temper,  for  the  long 
pages  of  dull  travel  I  have  led  him.  I  take  up  the 
first — ^what  can  anybody  make  of  it  ? 

Mem.  on  a  bit  of  newspaper.  ''From  a  dis- 
tance I  survey  her  with  love.  There  is  a  man 
who  says  we  love  each  other  very  much^  and  who 

> 

has  often  amused  me,  saying, '  Esshee  ou  Oustukee 
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— ^Make  jour  friend  drinks  and  listen  to  his  dis- 
course.' Now  this  is  not  a  saying  I  agree  with ;  for 
I  rather  dishke  to  see  my  golden  wine  consumed  by 
people  who  cannot  appreciate  its  princely  qualities. 
However,  I  have  thus  been  at  different  times  let 
into  most  of  his  secrets,  among  others,  of  that  of  his 
loves;  how  once  he  courted  a  Greek  maid  for  twelve 
long  months,  and  yet  they  never  spoke  once  to  each 
other.  At  last  she  was  to  be  married ;  she  bowed 
to  the  will  of  her  parents,  and  since  then,  my 
friend  observes,  he  only  loves  her  from  a 
distance.'^ 

They  speak  much  in  Europe  of  the  language 
of  flowers,  as  used  in  the  East :  this  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  Few  of  the  Christians  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  among  the  Turks  it  is  said  to  be 
commoner  ;  but,  from  my  own  experience  among 
them,  and  from  frequent  questionings,  I  should 
say  that  a  few  words  sufficiently  explicative, 
generally  accompany  the  billet  doux.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  romance  in  the  East,  and  the 
people  of  our  own  land  would  be  astonished  at  the 
cold-heartedness  of  these  reputed  paasionists.     As 
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to  that  highly-refined  feeling,  which  with  us 
environs  woman  with  a  halo,  it  is  completely 
unknown  ;  there  is  little  love  among  them. 

The  man  and  the  woman  are  generally  made  to 
marry  by  their  parents,  and  little  confidence  ever 
springs  up  between  them  ;  he  keeps  everything, 
she  merely  performing  the  domestic  drudgery. 
Children  in  the  East  are  universally  spoilt ;  cor- 
rection is  a  thing  never  thought  of ;  they  cry,  and 
they  liave  wliat  they  cry  for — ^yet,  as  they  grow 
up,  they  have  none  of  the  ill  manners  tliat  should 
naturally  result  from  such  an  education  :  the  boys 
and  girls  are  quiet  and  well-beliaved,  and  generally 
dutiful  to  their  parents.  Their  obedience  to  their 
&ther  has  often  been  a  theme  of  praise  in  Europe, 
and  it  well  deserves  to  be  so,  as  the  conduct  of 
the  &ther  is  seldom  of  a  nature  that  would  keep 
alive  the  respect  of  the  son. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people^  I 
may,  perhaps,  seem  harsh;  but  thoroughly  do 
I  believe  my  account  true.  Without  education, 
brought  up  by  a  mother  whose  whole  notion  of 
honour    consists    in   &naticism,  with  a  Other's 
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example  before  him, — what  may  be  the  result? 
The  Christians,  from  many  causes,  are  worse  than 
the  Turks.  Abject  slaves  or  haughty  tyrants, 
they  have  no  idea  of  probity  or  honour.  Cringingly 
servile  or  arrogantly  domineering,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  West 
open  and  not  unveiled, — for  he  is  too  ignorant  to 
put  on  the  pleasing  mask  which  covers  from  super- 
ficial observation  our  baser  parts, — ^he  lies,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  is  greedy  to  a  degree,  and 
narrow-minded  from  ignorance. 

I  long  to  see  Protestant  converts — those  who 
have  had  their  understandings  opened  for  a  few 
years — to  see  whether  these  qualities  are  innate,  or 
merely  the  result  of  position  and  circumstances. 
While  at  Smyrna,  a  Greek  Rayah  murdered  his 
wife,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  He 
fled  for  refiige  to  the  house  of  the  Austrian  Consul. 
In  the  afternoon  (the  deed  had  been  committed  in 
the  morning),  dinner  was  carried  to  him,  and  as  he 
was  excited  and  feverish,  he  was  pressed  to  eat ; 
this  he  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  hungry 
though  he  was,  he  could  not  dare  to  disobey  the 
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my  worn  forer-stricken  look,  and  I  had  to  tell  my 
history  sinoo  our  parting ;  how 

"  UfB  had  pnm'd 
With  me  but  roiighljr  sltioe  I  haw  him  lufli." 

Installed  in  a  comfortable  room,  kind  friondfl 
around,  hero  I  received  their  orders  to  stay  for 
wecksi  and  pleasantly  passed  the  hours«  Occasion- 
ally a  Druse  sheik  called  and  passed  the  day ; 
sometimes  a  native  traveller ;  a  Sunday  brought 
up  a  missionary,  or  one  of  their  clevees,  from 
Beyrout,  who  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures 
in  Arabic  to  the  villagers,  many  of  whom  already 
began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  implicit  faith  in 
their  former  priests.  One  young  man  in  particular, 
not  only  conformed  himself,  but  held  most  strong 
truthful  arguments  with  the  Greek  priest  who 
came  to  officiate  at  the  village.  Then  there  was 
an  old  and  venerable  man,  an  English  farmer,  one 
of  that  hardy  race  who  seem  born  to  strive  with, 
and  overcome  a  sterile  soil  In  the  winter  of  his 
days  he  left  his  home  and  kindred,  wife  and 
friends,  and,  impelled  by  that  spirit  which  deems 
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heaven  won  by  making  earth  a  hell,  he  wandered 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  last  took  up  his  residence 
here. 

Ground  was  given  him  ;  he  built  a  house,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  toiled  in  his  garden, 
supplymg  his  few  and  simple  wants.  With  me  it 
haa  ever  been  matter  of  much  thought,  to  sound 
the  depths  of  such  feelings.  It  is  wrong  to  judge 
from  individual  cases;  but  I  have  often  fancied 
there  was  more  of  selfish  indulgence  than  actual 
piety.  Persecution  may  have  driven  men  forth 
from  their  kind  to  caves  and  deserts ;  but  then 
they  return — ^the  solitary  probably  only  follows 
his  inclinations ;  it  is  his  idiosyncracy  to  love 
soUtude  ;  he  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  thousand 
cares  which  distract,  which  he  finds  vexatious,  and 
which,  as  he  asserts,  lead  him  from  his  God. 

Would  not  a  little  consideration  show  him,  that 
to  bear  them  requires  more  real  self-denial,  than  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  all  vexations — all  such,  at 
least,  as  mankind  find  it  most  hard  to  endure.  The 
solitary  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the  holy 
man  living  in  the  world,  what  the  suicide  is  to  the 
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iM  ran  0M>   KNaLtHff   tfAHMtU, 

tiiAuyf  Mfho  boar  Hfo'«  ilk  with  a  cheorful  mien  and 
a  good  heart. 

'*  Mthtm  firrinntt  fttmm  i  i\fhmt  nil  mtmim  in  gtrMt 
T)i<9  (itrWMii  Mi4itikn  io  (Umih,  i}m  hfhif«  ttuut  nUW  )hm  tmf* 

Wo  Hoo  a  man,  diwappointod,  broken,  boat,— 
doHortod,  porhapH,  by  ono  on  whom  ho  ha»  piled  thi> 
whole  of  hi«  aflectionu ;  at  once, — return  home ; 
a  mere  i^weop  of  the  hand,  a  motion,  a  ipveM  Hoii  m 
love'»  touch,  upon  the  trigger,  and  he  i*  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  cares,  of  griefs  and  woe«, 
Burely,  this  is  a  coward's  act.  We  cannot  com- 
mand success ;  "  but  well  do  more,  Bempronius, 
we'll  deserve  it  J  '^  bear  cheerfully  our  ills,  tak^ 
equally  our  fortune,  not  puffed  up,  not  struck 
down.    Whatever  betides 

*'  iMMH  \m  iip  Ami  Mnp^ 
WHti  ft  imwi  tot  Mtf  ftiUi ; 
Si)  11  mhkfiiif^r-  ^^11  pamningf 
L«ftfii  Uf  UUmt  ftti4  Ut  Wttii^ 

Tlid  old  man  had  vainly  exhausted  his 
eloquence,  both  personal  and  epistolary,  to  per- 
suade his  wife  to  join  him ;  she  clung  to  her 
home,  to  her  friends,  to  her  land ;  nor  would  his 
promise  that  she  should  be  great  and  rich  tempt 
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her  to  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle.  He 
did  not  see  the  beam  floating  in  his  aged  eyes, 
when  he  accused  her  of  want  of  affection  and 
obedience.  He  meantime  had  not  learnt  a  word 
of  Arabic,*  but  had  taught  an  Arab  who  resided 
with  him,  English  enough  to  be  a  medium  of 
communication  between  them. 

There  were  a  fountain,  waterfalls,  rocks,  wilds, 
ever  new  subjects  of  contemplation  ;  then  there 
were  women,  soft  and  gentle  as  man  could  wish — 
and  the  days  flew  on.  They  sang  Arabic  songs  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  told  stories 
such  as  one  meets  with  in  the  Arabian  Nights — 
the  Elef  Laylee  ou  Laylee.  Then  there  were 
books.  But  one  stronger  feeling  gradually  set  in, 
and  extended  itself  till  it  absorbed  all  others — 
idleness,  inveterate  idleness.  Rochefoucault  has  it 
(and  let  my  confession  testify  its  strength)  :  "  It  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  only  the  violent  passions, 
such  as  ambition  and  love,  can  triumph  over  the 

*  He  could  not  say, 

"  I've  taught  me  other  tongues,  and  in  strange  eyes. 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger." 

Perhaps,  however,  he  oould ;  for  he  was  much  beloved  for  his  kindness 
and  neighbourly  generosity. 
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rest;  idleness,  languid  as  she  is,  often  masters 
them  all.  She  indeed  influences  all  our  designs 
and  actions,  and  insensibly  consumes  and  destroys 
both  passions  and  virtues/' 

I  was  too  lazy  to  get  up — ^too  lazy  to  go  to  bed  ; 
days,  dreadful  days  were  wasted — days  which 
hereafter  may  rise  up  in  bitter  judgment  against 
me.  Let  me  hope  an  abstinence  from  all  actire  ill 
may  prove  some  palliation.  From  time  thus  spent, 
little  good  could  result^  though  the  remembrance 
of  it  is  still  vivid ;  the  curious  matter  collected 
and  preserved  as  notes  is  a  wonder  for  bulk,  but 
alas!  a  puzzle  from  the  brevity  and  haste  with 
which  the  scrawls  are  dashed  off— bits  of  letters, 
fly-pages  of  books,  bits  of  newspapers,  Arabic 
exercises ;  and  out  of  this  hopeless  mass  the  reader 
is  to  be  soothed  down  to  good  temper,  for  the  long 
pages  of  dull  travel  I  have  led  him.  I  take  up  the 
first — ^what  can  anybody  make  of  it  ? 

Mem.  on  a  bit  of  newspaper.  ^^From  a  dis- 
tance I  survey  her  with  love.  There  is  a  man 
who  says  we  love  each  other  very  much,  and  who 
has  often  amused  me,  saying,  *  Esshee  ou  Oustukee 
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— Make  your  friend  drink^  and  listen  to  his  dis- 
course.' Now  tliis  is  not  a  saying  I  agree  with ;  for 
I  rather  dislike  to  see  my  golden  wine  consumed  by 
people  who  cannot  appreciate  its  princely  qualities. 
However,  I  hare  thus  been  at  different  times  let 
into  most  of  his  secrets,  among  others,  of  that  of  his 
lores;  how  once  he  courted  a  Greek  maid  for  twelve 
long  months,  and  yet  they  never  spoke  once  to  each 
other.  At  last  she  was  to  be  married ;  she  bowed 
to  the  will  of  her  parents,  and  since  then,  my 
friend  observes,  he  only  loves  her  from  a 
distance.'^ 

They  speak  much  in  Europe  of  the  language 
of  flowers,  as  used  in  the  East :  this  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  Few  of  the  Christians  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  among  the  Turks  it  is  said  to  be 
commoner  ;  but,  from  my  own  experience  among 
them,  and  from  frequent  questionings,  I  should 
say  that  a  few  words  sufficiently  explicative, 
generally  accompany  the  billet  doux.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  romance  in  the  Eajst,  and  the 
people  of  our  own  land  would  be  astonished  at  the 
cold-heartedness  of  these  reputed  passionists.     As 
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instances,  the  mothers  of  a  new  generation  almost 
as  big  as  themselyes,  Mrhen  first  known.  Some 
were  dead  ;  some  gone  ;  time  had  benefited  some  ; 
but  alas  I  viciously  spited  others. 

The  travellers  who  had  arrived  in  the  same 
steamer,  having  arranged,  discussed,  wavered, 
feared,  and  at  last,  made  more  solemn  preparations 
than  we  should  need  to  go  to  Pedro  Paulouski,  had 
started  for  their  fortnight's  labour  of  doing  Syria. 
My  servants  cursed  the  inaction  and  unusual  delay 
of  their  master.  Abdallah  was  always  breaking  in 
upon  my  quiet  reveries  by  packing  saddle-bags  or 
disarranging  my  papers ;  Suleiman  had  sung  all 
his  songs,  and  told  of  his  adventures  till  he  was 
sick  of  his  own  inventions.  The  hadjee  alone  was 
contented  ;  all  places  were  much  the  same  to  him, 
so  that  he  had  his  hashish. 

However,  ease,  romance  and  reverie  were  cut 
short  by  finding  the  pet  corner  of  the  divan, 
the  cherished  spot,  whence  the  eye  could  ^est 
range  over  the  mountains,  was  directly  under  a 
most  wicked  leak  ;  so  the  word  was  given — once 
more  in  the  saddle  ;  none  asked  or  knew  where  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself,  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  civilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  all  conventionality. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  ! — 

"  All  hail,  ye  usages  of  pristine  mould  ! 
And  you  that  guard  them,  mountains  old." 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must  excuse  my  leading 
you   over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveller  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  ears,  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  in 
common  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  "  Depart  in 
peace," — Ruhma  saUcuMmee,  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — ^not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  every-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  us.  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent's  door;  Rebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  "heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;"  the  words,  the 
utensils, — all  are  imchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give  I    The  two 


/ 
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times  WO  lingered  long,  at  others  made  rapid 
marches  ;  yet  ever  seemed  to  revolve  round 
one  point,  and  there  many  happy  hours  were 
spent. 

A  kind  invitation  was  brought  to  me  one 
evening,  and  by  me  joyfully  accepted,  to  rejoin  a 
dear  friend  and  his  family  whom  I  had  before 
visited  at  Sidon,  and  who  were  now  on  their  own 
estate  just  to  the  south  of  the  Kesrowan.  We 
descended  the  mountains,  and  skirted  along  the 
plain,  south  of  Beyrout,  turned  up  by  the  village 
of  the  Wadie,  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Emirs 
of  the  Beit  Shehab,  or  House  of  Shehab,  and  in 
three  hours  reached  the  top  of  the  range  nearest 
the  sea.  A  pass  opened  to  the  interior :  the  view 
westward  was  lovely  ;  the  eye  ranged  almost  to 
Tripoli  on  the  north,  and  Acre  on  the  south  ; 
while  the  varied  plain,  dotted  with  villages, 
verdure,  forest,  and  beauties  lay  beneath.  The 
mountains  to  the  east,  the  lofty  Sanin  lording 
over  all,  rose  in  lavish  beauty  ;  nor  could  it  be 

are  now  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  rocka  totter  otot  us.  Who  can  tell 
when  the  moment  may  come,  and  the  one  be  taken ;  and  we,  with  fear- 
ful dread,  call  on  the  other  to  fall  and  cover  us  ? 
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without  regret,  that  the  horses  were  turned  to  the 
wad  barren  ravine  which  opens  beyond. 

Skirting  along  the  mountain  side  we  rode  up  a 
yalley,  wild  as  wild  could  be,  rocks  piled  on  rocks 
in  giant  profusion  :  a  stream  now  swollen  with  the 
rains  roared  beneath,  while  terraces  and  trees 
showed  careful  cultivation  wherever  it  was  prac- 
ticable. After  some  time,  and  just  as  a  keen 
breeze  began  to  rise,  occasioning  thoughts  as  to 
the  comfort  of  arriving,  the  house  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  a  village  of  some 
forty  houses,  scattered  around.  The  road  descended 
sharply ;  crossed  a  pretty  new  bridge,  with  an 
appropriate  motto  on  the  rock,  engraved  in  marble ; 
we  ascended  through  the  village,  and  on  to  the 
maidan  of  the  house.  This  term  literally  means 
an  open  space  :  most  gentlemen's  houses  have  one 
on  which  they  play  the  jereed,  ride,  and  do  other 
feats  of  cunning  horsemanship. 

My  welcome  from  his  lovely  wife  was  warm  ;  my 
host,  however,  was  in  bed  awaiting  his  fever ;  for 
his  hour  was  near.  I  was,  however,  taken  to  his 
room,  and  there  we  sat.     He  condoled  with  me  on 

TOL.  n.  s 
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my  worn  fbrerHrtrickcn  look^  and  I  had  to  tall  mj 
hbtory  sinco  our  parting ;  how 


Wttti  tm  Init  rcrtighl/  Nhie«  I  maw  Itlm  iMfc/ 


Installed  in  a  comfortable  room^  kind  friendu 
around,  here  I  received  their  orders  to  staj  for 
week«,  and  pleaiuintly  passed  the  hours.  Occasion^ 
ally  a  Druse  sheik  called  and  passed  the  daj; 
sometimes  a  native  traveller ;  a  Sunday  brought 
up  a  missionary,  or  one  of  their  clevees,  £rom 
Beyrout,  who  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures 
in  Arabic  to  the  villagers,  many  of  whom  already 
began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  implicit  &ith  in 
their  former  priests.  One  young  man  in  particular, 
not  only  conformed  himself,  but  held  most  strong 
truthful  arguments  with  the  Greek  priest  who 
came  to  officiate  at  the  village*  Then  there  was 
an  old  and  venerable  man,  an  English  former,  one 
of  that  hardy  race  who  seem  bom  to  strive  with, 
and  overcome  a  sterile  soil  In  the  winter  of  his 
days  he  left  his  home  and  kindred,  wife  and 
friends,  and,  impelled  by  that  spirit  which  deems 
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heaven  won  by  making  earth  a  hell,  he  wandered 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  last  took  up  his  residence 
here. 

Ground  was  given  him  ;  he  built  a  house,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  toiled  in  his  garden, 
supplying  his  few  and  simple  wants.  With  me  it 
has  ever  been  matter  of  much  thought,  to  sound 
the  depths  of  such  feeUngs.  It  is  wrong  to  judge 
from  individual  cases;  but  I  have  often  fancied 
there  waa  more  of  selfish  indulgence  than  actual 
piety.  Persecution  may  have  driven  men  forth 
from  their  kind  to  caves  and  deserts ;  but  then 
they  return — ^the  solitary  probably  only  follows 
his  inclinatioiiB ;  it  ia  his  idiosyncracy  to  love 
solitude ;  he  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  thousand 
cares  which  distract,  which  he  finds  vexatious,  and 
which,  as  he  asserts,  lead  him  from  his  God. 

Would  not  a  little  consideration  show  him,  that 
to  bear  them  requires  more  real  self-denial,  than  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  all  vexations — all  such,  at 
least,  as  mankind  find  it  most  hard  to  endure.  The 
solitary  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the  holy 
man  living  in  the  world,  what  the  suicide  is  to  the 
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00,  itiHtoad  of  boitig  at  broiikfit^t,  I  found  tnynolf 
on  board  t)to  Au^tmn  stoamor  and  paddling  out 
of  tho  linrbour. 

Hound  wont  tho  windmilln  on  tho  point,  round 
wont  tlio  paddlos  in  tho  wator,  and  wo  woro  off  for 
Oypnw.  Tho  wtoamor  wa«  crowdod  with  pa«»ongor», 
pilgrims,  and  ploa^tiriHt^  from  all  nationiiii  who,  with 
thoir  now  oqtiipagoH,  loathor  bright  and  now,  put 
to  »harno  my  travol-wtainod  baggago,  Iloworor, 
nothing  particmlar  occtirrod,  oxc/'opt  a  groat  quarrol 
with  tho  captain,  bocauno  I  oxplainod  an  oxproiM^ion 
niado  UHO  of  to  him  by  a  MoHlom  girl  to  tho  h(\y 
paMMongorn,  at  which  thoy  laughed,  and  ho  looko/J 
bhio.  Wo  al»o  throw  ovor  a  fbh  out  of  htimanity, 
that  ho  \w\  pntKorvod  out  of  ctjrio«ity,  which  rai^^J 
hi»  wrath  to  a  groat  oxt<?nt.  Wo  anchored  at 
ovoning  tho  noxt  day  in  Larnica ;  a  moro  droary 
placo  cannot  bo  concoivod,  Tho  Fronch  havo  jtwt 
rai«od  a  magniftcont  «tructuro ;  it  would  <lo  f(yr 
a  fortro»«,  btJt  it  in  for  tho  HlHtor«  of  Morc^,  My 
«tay  wa»  Hhort,  Ijiit  sufficient  to  viow  tho  thing* 
uumt  worthy  iff  attention,  Kothon  htm  nqHAtHhi^l 
tho  dawnic  memory  of  thi«  lov<  )y  island    -  tho 
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abode  of  Venus,*  the  property  of  Cleopatra. f 
Another  steamer  carried  me  and  my  fortunes  on  to 
Beyrout. 

*  This  is  hardly  correct ;  though,  from  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 

it  was  said  to  be  the  spot  she  loved ;  (see  her  worship,  and  the  infamoua 

rites  practised.)    The  island  was  formerly  fEunous  for  metals.    Ovid 

says: 

"  Gravidamque  Amathunta  metallis." 

Copper  claimed  its  name  from  the  island.  The  Arabs  call  the  island 
Cobras,  not  Oppnu. 

f  Antony  gave  the  island  to  Cleopatra,  to  soothe  her  jealousy  at  his 
marriage  with  Octavia 


am  Tiifii  BiBiOB  OF  fliionm 

Tho  rosistanco  soon  shook  tho  invadorfl ;  thojr 
romomborod  tlioir  defeats  before  those  walls,  and 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  arose  :  these  were 
silenced  by  the  Sultan,  who  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, a  vast  host  in  themselves,  and  decimated 
the  mutineers.  He  assembled  his  forces,  and 
ascending  a  temporary  throne,  animated  their 
courage :  "  I  myself  am  res<Jved  here  to  conquer 
or  to  end  my  days :  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution, 
let  my  head,  my  fleet,  my  army,  my  empire,  be 
for  ever  accursed" 

The  siege  continued ;  the  skill  of  the  attacker 
was  met  at  every  shift  by  the  wariness  of  the 
attacked ;  the  bulwarks  of  England  and  Italy  were 
ruined,  and  the  former  at  last  ruined  and  blown  up. 
Hefore  the  dust  cleared  the  Moslem  banner  floated 
on  the  niin  :  the  Grand  Master,  a  moment  before 
prostrate  at  the  altar,  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  banner  fell  beneath  his  blow — the  breach  was 
cleared.  Fifty  knights  perished  on  the  spot,  and 
the  banner  proved  a  fatal  charge,  for  all  its 
bearers  fell 

Again  and  again  wore  tho  troops  led  on ;  day 
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after  day,  war  exhausted  its  efforts.  The  town 
crumbled  slowly  down,  but  the  survivors  maintained 
their  ruins.  They  had  their  weapons,  and  they 
were  on  their  graves.  But  cabal  arose  within ;  the 
population  begged,  and  at  last  the  Grand  Master 
consented  to  a  capitulation.  L'Isle  Adam,  in 
departing,  thanked  God,  that  since  Bhodes  had 
fallen,  it  had  &llen  before  the  arms  of  so  merciful 
and  noble  a  prince.  "It  is  not  vrithout  regret,^' 
said  the  Sultan,  "  I  drive  this  unfortunate  old  man 
full  of  sorrow  from  his  home." 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  mournful  silence  they  quitted  the  walls 
they  had  defended  so  welL  The  knights  seem  to 
have  recovered  more  than  their  pristine  glory,  for 
Malta  exceeds  Rhodes  in  all  things — ^fortresses, 
houses,  buildings,  churches — in  all  save  the  renown 
of  its  &1L 

Whether  these  orders  conferred  good  or  evil 
would  be  now  a  resultless  question  to  argue  :  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  age ;  and  of  all  the 
miUtary  orders  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  best  and 
purest.     If,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  licentious 


fliotn  to  tlirir  (htlif^n,  muI  in  tli^  fi^M  tli^y  crv^r 

irord.H  iff  ft  prJiH't?,  who,  hitrm^lf  ftn  o^^-trJtricsff,  tint*? 

tlf^ir  liofift^,  t  lifttc  ftfr»t)  tlimri  ft^f>^l  ^Iftily  ftn  Jnnti- 

lfti/1  it!  %i^(A  lif^^lft,  m^l  trf'rttf^/l  i^itli  grf^ftt  mr(»,  th^ 
(laying  woffi  ftftsifti^^l  ^\^\  m\  ^xm\^\{xry  pioty,  n.t\i\ 
tlift  ^Iw^l  (1^>/'>f)fit1y  Ijiirlfifl.  hi  ft  yiimX,  thl»  tio)^)^ 
milJtift  ftro  (irriployfid  ftotnf^fJrrjm^  lik^  Mftry,  jr» 
rmitotnplfttioti,  ftt^l  f^oirinfirn^ft,  life©  Mftfthft^  in 
ft^'/tioti ;  ftfnl  thtw  (^otm^^/^mto  tli^if  ^lfty»  to  i\mi\p.  (rf 
rrifjr^y  fttid  to  tlio  tnftifitOfiftnro  of  ft  t^fmninui 
wfttfftfft  ft^ftJtiftt  tlif!  infi/lol  Aniftlfikjtoft  ftti/I  tim 
fjooinim  ^ff  tlio  C/Voftft/^ 

lllio/lffft  liftft  prodtu^f)^!  ^rf^ftt  fnoti,  pftiof^rft,  fror'tfl, 
ftfcfMc<i,  ftrnl  VimhhuUmi  Tli^  Iftlmi/l  oxl»i)jit»  fr»Ariy 
rn\m,  md  tlio  c^/tttitry  !«  hmnt\f{i\.  Angftlti«,  tlio 
ftiicif^tit  c.ftffitfti,  fttill  ^xhlWtw  tnftny  f«ifift,  Init  ihf^m 
tit^  ftiM  pf^irnhhig.  While  tlif^ro,  1  ^ftw  ft  (jfrwk 
rriftftofi,   t^ho   Ht^mllj^   f^wifjlojre^l    hitrmolf   in    hin 
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leisure  hours  in  defacing  inscriptions  :  he  showed 
me  one  he  had  done,  and  I  paid  thirty  piastres,  for 
which  sum  the  two  Mussulmans  that  were  with  me 
nearly  killed  him.  I  care^lly  explained  to  him 
why  he  was  beaten,  and,  that  unless  he  altered  his 
conduct,  the  next  Prank  would  probably  shoot  him 
and  then  bum  his  house. 

After  a  short  but  delightful  sojourn  at  Rhodes, 
I  turned  about,  where  next  to  bend  my  wandering 
steps.  One  morning  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
rushed  in,  on  their  way  to  Syria,  and  I  planned 
pleasant  journeys  for  them  from  my  experience  : 
the  door  closed,  and  I  was  alone.  Why  not 
go  too? 

Hatra  8c  roi  Kivapp  re  kcu  tvfiorot  cvXcro  X^f^ 
MriXa  Tc  ^pfitfuyai  km  9€y9p€in  Ka(nrov  at^uv 

and  I  jumped  up.  Servants  were  summoned, — 
paper,  pencils,  ink,  saucepans,  books,  bullets, — all 
were  jumbled  into  saddle-bags.  Lebnan  mesmar 
Beni  Othman  :  "  Out  of  Syria  will  come  a  nail  to 
the  sons  of  Othman.'^  When  will  it  be  ?  Je  suis 
entrain^  par  la  fatality,  I  thought,  as  I  remem- 
bered the  last  fever,  and  felt  for  the  quinine  ;  and 


8;'6  EMBARK  FOR  CYPRU8. 

80,  inutoad  of  being  at  broakfast,  I  found  myHolf 
on  board  tlio  Austrian  steamer  and  paddling  out 
of  the  harbour. 

Round  went  the  windmills  on  the  point,  round 
wont  the  paddles  in  the  water,  and  wo  wore  off  for 
Cyprus.  The  steamer  was  crowded  with  passengers, 
pilgrims,  and  pleasurists  from  all  nations,  who,  with 
tlieir  new  equipages,  leather  bright  and  now,  put 
to  shame  my  travol-stained  baggage*  However, 
nothing  particular  occurred,  except  a  great  quarrel 
with  the  captain,  because  I  explained  an  expression 
made  use  of  to  him  by  a  Moslem  girl  to  the  lady 
passengers,  at  which  they  laughed,  and  he  looked 
blue.  We  also  threw  over  a  fish  out  of  humanity, 
that  he  had  preserved  out  of  curiosity,  which  raised 
his  wrath  to  a  great  extent.  We  anchored  at 
evening  the  next  day  in  Larnica  :  a  more  dreary 
place  cannot  be  conceived.  The  French  have  just 
raised  a  magnificent  structure :  it  would  do  for 
a  fortress,  but  it  is  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  My 
stay  was  short,  but  suflicient  to  view  the  things 
most  worthy  of  attention.  Eothon  has  repolished 
the   classic  memory   of  this   lovely  island  —  the 
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abode  of  Venus,*  the  property  of  Cleopatra. f 
Another  steamer  carried  me  and  my  fortunes  on  to 
Beyrout. 

*  This  is  hardly  correct;  though,  from  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 

it  was  aaid  to  be  the  spot  she  loved ;  (see  her  worship,  and  the  infamous 

rites  practised.)    The  island  was  formerly  fiEunous  for  metals.    Ovid 

says: 

"  Qrayidamque  Amathunta  metallis." 

Copper  claimed  its  name  from  the  island.  The  Arabs  call  the  island 
Cohro8f  not  Cyprus, 

t  Antony  gave  the  island  to  Cleopatra,  to  soothe  her  jealousy  at  his 
marriage  with  Octavia. 


J 


iUH  THU  LKUAilOii. 


ImM^ — Tim/t-iiM  T**y*:J^r« 'Wl"  1U>  ex^i^l/jre  .i>>-*i«,    Uy^/vu  lyitsiju 
If't'iM^d—J^^WMcy  U>  i^  l^/u*e — My  Hde^:^iAi//u  Hi..***  —  Vie v.m«  4^ 
iAt'M  m  ikiM  H/MiMe  (A  my  lefiA:iA-  lAi/bhk>^,  tUAe  f/ttefMitj^  '4  fc**** 

Oi^i^KDbk^M  of  ths  T*n'ki>Jil*  |^««*;  «i/>^>iiwic«4  w»  J/y  tiw;  IV^ — Ma**^- 

(Hi !  with  w\M  <flelight  did  I  watch  thie  first  Ijrenk 
of  flay  ;  iujv  c^nM  I  regret  tliot  tb^  sua  ira^  tor4  v, 
when  he  ^flelaiye^l  l>ehirid  th^>«e  hlwa  af*/l  beautbOiii^s 
hillS;  feiiwt  hut  glori/yii^  i«  thie  dj^tanii&e,  HUjwly  wt^ 
{sloughed  tliiS  tran/iuil  oeean^  ami  kept  thie  hriglit 
4ifck  o«  tliie  rn/yuritaift-top  a«  we  ndfanced  to  oj^e-et 
hiio.  Now  ttiie  ariiehor  0iilh$  froia  thie  bowjs,  £Ui4 
oi</5e  more  ewijar<icif>ate4,  tl*e  &iot  preftse«  thiS  strand 
OH  tl<e  kyrdiers  of  tf<ie  Larul  of  Promi^p  at  thie  frMA. 

of  i\i/ii  l^ilHifi/Jh. 


ABBITAL   AT   BETtOn^  ^ii-^ 

C-i-Iunjl'us.  when-  fuil  of  autlition.  he  leapt  on 
tLe  shcTes  of  the  Xew  Worl^i,  did  not  fed  more 
lieasaie  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
GimiTikgees,  HamahK  d<»gs^  &c^  at  the  CusKsn- 
Lonse  at  BevroaL  Being  resolred  to  gire  op 
iLcae  foolish  things  caHt^l  f4ans,  mj  path  iras 
OTCD  to  s?o  anrwhere.  Ho^-erer,  an  inn  was  a 
fieoessitr.  so  that,  taking  pc«s&e^on  of  a  room  in 
tLat  <if  Biancho.  at  Bais  Berrom.  was  the  present 
Ij-jL-fcaeasL  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretij 
<x>ua^e  of  **  Crescent  and  Crc«s**  notorietr,  into  a 
large  straggling  biiilding ;  frx>m  its  terraces  the 
XT^T'tZer  cc»mii»an'i5  one  of  the  loreli^t  riews  in 
iLe  Lelanon. 

The  nK»Tim;airis  hare  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
fioenceu  and.  each  hour,  are  clothe*!  with  raried  and 
beaciifd  tints  :  with  tlie  deep  IJue  sea  before  him, 
groTes  of  mull:*erries  aruux;<i  while  fer  and  near 
the  ere  raiJ2:es  orer  rillas  and  gzriens — the  one. 
wiite  and  prettj  in  thdr  cleanlin^s  ;  the  other, 
tiut^  with  ererr  shade  of  rer-lure.  And  now 
be^an  the  renewal  of  olJ  acquaintances  :  the  giris. 
one  had  foL-fl-ed  as  clJi  iren.  had  become,  in  manv 
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imtmc&n,  tha  iriotltum  of  a  mvf  ganamtiori  Almost 
m  big  m  tharnnalvan,  whan  firKt  known*  Honto 
wara  daad  ;  Nonia  gona  ;  tiiua  bad  banafltad  i9onia  ; 
but  aboi  I  yldowAy  (iipltad  otbarf*, 

Tha  travallar«  who  bad  arrlvad  in  tba  «ama 
Mtaaniar,  leaving  arrangad,  dlMcmifiiad,  wavarad, 
faarad,  and  at  bu*t,  rtmle  mora  (nolarnn  pra{>aratlon« 
tban  wa  HhonUl  naad  to  go  to  Padro  Paulou«kf,  ba<i 
(itartad  for  tbalr  fortnight'*  kbour  of  doing  Hyria, 
My  warvantu  curbed  tha  Inaction  and  unusual  dalay 
of  tbalr  mawtar,  Abdallah  wa«  always  braaking  in 
upori  my  qtjlat  ravariaw  by  packing  sa^ldla-bags  or 
disarranging  my  papars  j  Hulainian  liad  sung  all 
bis  songs,  and  told  of  bis  advanturas  till  ha  was 
nicik  of  bis  own  invantlons.  Tha  badjaa  alona  wan 
aontantad  {  all  plaaas  wara  much  tha  sania  to  bltn, 
so  that  ha  had  It  is  hashish, 

Ilowavar,  aasa,  roinanca  and  ravarla  wara  eut 
short  by  finding  tha  pot  aornar  of  tha  divan, 
tha  cliorisbad  spot,  whanca  tha  0y&  could  i^ent 
ranga  ovi^v  tha  niountains,  was  diractly  undar  a 
nrjost  wickad  laak ;  so  tha  word  was  givan-  -onca 
niora  in  tha  saddla  ;  nana  ai*kad  or  know  whara  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself,  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  civilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  all  conventionaUty. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  ! — 

"  All  hail,  ye  usages  of  prifltine  mould  I 
And  you  that  guard  them,  mountains  old.** 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must   excuse  my  leading 
you   over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveller  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  ears,  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  in 
common  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  ''  Depart  in 
peace," — Ruhma  saUaamee.  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — ^not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  every-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  us.  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent*s  door;  Rebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  ''heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;"  the  words,  the 
utensils, — all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give  I    The  two 
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and  turbulent,  tlio  firHt  diHtant  notoH  of  war  arouHod 
thorn  to  tlioir  diitioH,  and  in  the  field  thoy  over 
bore  tliemsolres  well  I  cannot  bettor  cloHO  thiw 
Hoinewliat  lengthy  account  than  by  extracting  the 
words  of  a  prince,  who,  himwelf  an  oye-witneH«,  thuH 
Hpeaks  in  their  praiwe  : — **Lo<lging,"  Hay«  lie,  "  in 
their  houHe,  I  have  »oon  them  feed  daily  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  poor  ;  while  the  sick  wore 
laid  in  good  bods,  and  treated  with  great  care,  tho 
dying  were  aHsintod  with  an  exemplary  piety,  and 
the  dead  decently  buried.  In  a  word,  this  noblo 
militia  are  employed  sometimes,  like  Mary,  in 
contemplation,  and  sometimes,  like  Martha,  in 
action  ;  and  thus  consecrate  their  days  to  deeds  of 
mercy  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  constant 
warfare  against  the  infidel  Amalekites  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross." 

Rhodes  has  produced  great  men,  painters,  poets, 
stoics,  and  Posidonius.  The  island  exhibits  many 
ruins,  and  tho  country  is  beautiful.  Angalus,  tho 
ancient  capital,  still  exhibits  many  ruins,  but  these 
are  fast  perishing.  While  there,  I  saw  a  Greek 
mason,   who   literally   employed    himself   in    his 
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leisure  hours  in  defacing  inscriptions  :  he  showed 
me  one  he  had  done,  and  I  paid  thirty  piastres,  for 
which  sum  the  two  Mussulmans  that  were  with  me 
nearly  killed  him.  I  carefully  explained  to  him 
why  he  was  beaten,  and,  that  unless  he  altered  his 
conduct,  the  next  Frank  would  probably  shoot  him 
and  then  burn  his  house. 

After  a  short  but  delightful  sojourn  at  Rhodes, 
I  turned  about,  where  next  to  bend  my  wandering 
steps.  One  morning  a  couple  of  Englishmen 
rushed  in,  on  their  way  to  Syria,  and  I  planned 
pleasant  journeys  for  them  from  my  experience  : 
the  door  closed,  and  I  was  alone.  Why  not 
go  tool 

Uoffa  8ff  rot  Kiwapp  re  km  tvfiorot  tirXcro  X^Plf 
Mri\a  Tff  ^pfitfityai  km  99y9p§ai  Kopwoy  €u(€iir 

and  I  jumped  up.  Servants  were  summoned, — 
paper,  pencils,  ink,  saucepans,  books,  bullets, — ^all 
were  jumbled  into  saddle-bags.  Lebnan  mesmar 
Beni  Othman  :  "  Out  of  Syria  will  come  a  nail  to 
the  sons  of  Othman."  When  will  it  be  ?  Je  suis 
entrain^  par  la  fatalitS,  I  thought,  as  I  remem- 
bered the  last  fever,  and  felt  for  the  quinine  ;  and 


aiii  KMBAUK   IfUU  CYI'UUH, 

60,  imtetul  of  buirjg  at  breakfast,  I  found  inyHulf 
on  board  the  AuHtriau  Htemwv  and  paddling  out 
of  tlio  harbour. 

Uound  wortt  the  wiudinillH  on  tlie  point,  round 
went  the  paddlas  in  the  water,  and  wo  wera  off  for 
Cypru«.  The  Hteamor  was  crowded  with  pa»Henger0, 
fiilgriniH,  and  pIea6uriHt»  from  all  riations,  who,  with 
their  new  equipagew,  leather  briglit  and  new,  piit 
to  tthanie  my  travej-ntained  baggage.  However, 
nothing  particular  occurred,  except  a  great  qimrrel 
with  the  captain,  because  I  explained  an  expression 
made  uho  of  to  him  by  a  Moslem  girl  U)  the  la^ly 
ptiHHengers,  at  which  they  laughed,  and  he  looked 
blue,  Wo  also  threw  over  a  fish  out  of  humanity, 
that  he  had  preserved  out  of  curiosity,  which  raised 
his  wrath  to  a  great  extent,  We  anchored  at 
evening  the  next  day  in  Larnica ;  a  more  dreary 
place  cannot  be  conceived.  The  French  have  just 
raised  a  magnificent  structure :  it  would  do  for 
a  fortress,  but  it  is  for  the  Histers  of  Mercy,  My 
stay  was  short,  but  sufficient  to  view  the  things 
most  worthy  of  attention,  Krithen  has  repolislied 
the   classic  memory   of  this   lovdy   island  —the 
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abode  of  Venus,*  the  property  of  Cleopatra. f 
Another  steamer  carried  me  and  my  fortunes  on  to 
Beyrout. 

*  This  is  hardly  correct ;  though,  from  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 

it  was  aaid  to  be  the  spot  she  lo^ed ;  (see  her  worship,  and  the  infiimoua 

rites  practised.)    The  island  was  formerly  fiEunous  for  metals.    Ovid 

says: 

"  QraTidamque  Amathunta  metallis.'' 

Copper  daimed  its  name  from  the  island.  The  Arabs  call  the  island 
Cobros,  not  Ojfpnu. 

f  Antony  gave  the  island  to  Cleopatra,  to  soothe  her  jealousy  at  his 
marriage  with  Octavia 


/ 


;V^H  tftn  tAHAffovi. 


fUAtlVAl  XV. 

^l(A«,ti<'ry»   M  m^'/vjv    My  r>Apf»i'hii«A  »t  Ijwt-    A»>   fi\v\fM,W>n  fffi/tt\  ft 
FfW^n**!-    JfAirff^y  Uf  Mrf  /ff'mrt^-  Afy  ^^v^^^ptii-m  C,h«^rA     V>mt/frf»  (Vf 

WKAf>,ftr  WirrA  I'frinsj;^  «vtYf/  tt^>A  i»A«.l  ^AArmfif;^  6f  ><Arv    ThA  f/nrmfii»>fif<* 
<>^  ^M'-iWAr*  -  TirfkHh  Afftf  i»H»i<!fAf<    ^JKArftAf-A)*  <v^  f.hA  TiiT'k'<  atvl  fJ««tArn 
^;hy'mt,i«Ym      ^.n/llAnl    ^V/>»i»nptl<'»t>    f4   fthA  Torklflh   O'NvArAiWAyvt, 
<r|p;prA«<w<*^n  <vf  f/hA  Trn»lci«Vr  pp»<v»t,  «A/jnfA*<AA/l  yfi  by  ftbA  ^('k>i»     H«vrj>i- 
f-^hty  <vf  frhA  AfftM     f^?<trtnAA^  (vf  jt,    f'ffirMrrt«Y>».)v    l^tirt^v^ry  </)ii>lv 

Off  f  with  what  cl^lij/ht  <1k1  J  ^hU'h  th^  fir<?t  brfj^^k 

hill.%  feint  f/fifc  j^l^/rimi»<j  in  Ih^  fli,«;iaric^.  Ml^/wly  wf? 
pl/yri^h^fl  t)i^  tmnqtiil  f/r/f'ftri,  An/l  k^jjt  llio  bright 
dii^^k  f/n  t1»^  m<)^  in  torn-top  ft^  w^  ft/JtAm5f><l  to  m^^ 

him.  N<>W  ihfj  hfU^ifyf  tfi)U  tftflli  th^  1b<>Wft,  mtft 
(mv.^  tiUfTf}  frrnft.nci})^f rtfx'l,  th^  fo^/t  |)TmjWj»  tho  Mran^J 
mi  f,hf>  h^/f ^lw.«j  of  thfr  Land  (4  Vr(mim,  at  th^F  f//f/t 
fft  th^  li^/han^i. 
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ColumbuSy  when,  full  of  ambition,  he  leapt  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
Gimrukgees,  Hamahls,  dogs,  &c.,  at  the  Custom- 
house at  Beyrout.  Being  resolved  to  give  up 
those  foolish  things  called  plans,  my  path  was 
open  to  go  anywhere.  However,  an  inn  was  a 
necessity,  so  that,  taking  possession  of  a  room  in 
that  of  Biancho,  at  Rais  Beyrout,  was  the  present 
business.  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretty 
cottage  of  **  Crescent  and  Cross"  notoriety,  into  a 
large  straggling  building ;  from  its  terraces  the 
traveller  commands  one  of  the  loveUest  views  in 
the  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  have  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  each  hour,  are  clothed  with  varied  and 
beautiful  tints ;  with  the  deep  blue  sea  before  him, 
groves  of  mulberries  around,  while  &r  and  near 
the  eye  ranges  over  villas  and  gardens — the  one, 
white  and  pretty  in  their  cleanliness ;  the  other, 
tinted  with  every  shade  of  verdure.  And  now 
began  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  :  the  girls, 
one  had  fondled  as  children,  had  become,  in  many 


were  4faA ;  smesom^  ^^v^  ;  touotf'  imd  bendSdced  smim^  ; 
but  aJatf !  rk^o^oilT  £{«:i^  <»iaiMer& 

Tb>ei  t2raT(c-!>:TS  wILo  Lad  amred  in  tlb^  same 
sl«8U£i(eiv  liarjfjLg  arrangi&d,  4ijM!ia»ig)4  waTered^ 
feared,  afy.4  at  la^  made^  immt  sc/kmB  pngparautSionis 
tliaa  we  ^/uli  oeied  t(>  go  to  Pedro  FauoloNQt^  had 
started  f^^r  tLeir  C>rt£i%^t*s  htxmr  iA  doing  Srria. 
IT  J  senrarits  eonsed  tLe  iuactkAi  and  im^^nal  ddaj 
cf  their  maister.  Al/dallah  was  alwars;  hreakiiig  in 
npirm  rnj  t^mi  rereries  bj  paddng  saddlebags  <»* 
disarran^ng  mjr  jjuskpen ;  Buleiinan  had  song  all 
Ills  s<m^  and  t^>ld  Cif  hi$  adrentnres  till  he  was 
sidk  o(  his  own  inrentiomt  The  hadjee  akme  was 
contented  ;  all  places  were  much  the  same  to  him, 
so  ttiai  lie  had  hu  hashish. 

Ilowerer^  ease^  romance  and  rererie  were  cot 
short  bj  finding  the  pet  comer  of  the  diran, 
the  cherii$hed  spot^  whence  the  ere  could  i^est 
range  orer  the  mountains,  was  directly  under  a 
most  wicked  leak ;  so  the  word  was  given — once 
more  in  the  saddle  ;  none  asked  or  knew  where  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  civilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  all  conventionaUty. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious ! — 

"  All  hail,  ye  usages  of  pristine  mould  * 
And  you  that  guard  them,  mountains  old." 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must  excuse  my  leading 
you  over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveUer  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  ears,  appear  quaint  and  old-fiishioned,  in 
common  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  "  Depart  in 
peace,** — Rmhma  saUaamee,  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — ^not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  every-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  peas  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  u&  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent*8  door;  Rebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  "heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;**  the  words,  the 
utensils, — all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give  1    The  two 
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times  we  lingered  long,  at  others  made  rapid 
marches  ;  yet  ever  seemed  to  revolve  round 
one  point,  and  there  many  happy  hours  were 
spent. 

A    kind   invitation    was    brought   to   me    one 
evening,  and  by  me  joyfully  accepted,  to  rejoin  a 
dear  friend  and  his  family  whom  I  had  before 
visited  at  Sidon,  and  who  were  now  on  their  own 
estate  just  to  the  south   of  the  Kesrowan.    We 
descended  the  mountains,  and  skirted  along  the 
plain,  south  of  Beyrout,  turned  up  by  the  village 
of  the  Wadie,  the  residence  of  most  of  the  Emirs 
of  the  Beit  Shehab,  or  House  of  Shehab,  and  in 
three  hours  reached  the  top  of  the  range  nearest 
the  sea.     A  pass  opened  to  the  interior  :  the  view 
westward  was  lovely  ;  the  eye  ranged  almost  to 
Tripoli   on  the  north,  and  Acre  on  the   south  ; 
while    the    varied    plain,   dotted    with    villages, 
verdure,  forest,  and  beauties  lay  beneath.     The 
mountains  to  the  east,  the   lofty   Sanin   lording 
over  all,  rose  in  lavish  beauty  ;  nor  could  it  be 

are  now  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  rocks  totter  over  vm.  Who  can  tell 
when  the  moment  may  come,  and  the  one  be  taken ;  and  we,  with  fear- 
ful dread,  call  on  the  other  to  fall  and  cover  us  t 
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without  regret,  that  the  horses  were  turned  to  the 
wild  barren  ravine  which  opens  beyond 

Skirting  along  the  mountain  side  we  rode  up  a 
Tallejy  wild  as  wild  could  be,  rocks  piled  on  rocks 
in  giant  profusion  :  a  stream  now  swollen  with  the 
rains  roared  beneath,  while  terraces  and  trees 
showed  careful  cultivation  wherever  it  was  prac- 
ticable.  After  some  time,  and  just  as  a  keen 
breeze  began  to  rise,  occasioning  thoughts  as  to 
the  comfort  of  arriving,  the  house  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  a  village  of  some 
forty  houses,  scattered  around.  The  road  descended 
sharply ;  crossed  a  pretty  new  bridge,  with  an 
appropriate  motto  on  the  rock,  engraved  in  marble ; 
we  ascended  through  the  village,  and  on  to  the 
maidan  of  the  house.  This  term  literally  means 
an  open  space  :  most  gentlemen's  houses  have  one 
on  which  they  play  the  jereed,  ride,  and  do  other 
feats  of  cunning  horsemanship. 

My  welcome  from  his  lovely  wife  was  warm  ;  my 
host,  however,  was  in  bed  awaiting  his  fever  ;  for 
his  hour  was  near.  I  was,  however,  taken  to  his 
room,  and  there  we  sat.     He  condoled  with  me  on 

▼oL  n.  I 
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my  worn  foror-strickon  look,  and  I  had  to  tell  my 
history  sinco  our  parting ;  how 

"  Ufe  hml  pfiM'd 
With  mo  but  roughly  Niuoo  I  mw  Uim  lAnt." 

Installed  in  a  comfortablo  room,  kind  friend/s 
around,  horo  I  rocoivod  thoir  ordors  to  stay  for 
wocks,  and  pleasantly  passed  the  hours.  Occasion- 
ally a  Druse  sheik  called  and  passed  the  day; 
sometimes  a  native  traveller ;  a  Sunday  brought 
up  a  missionary,  or  one  of  their  clevees,  from 
Beyrout,  who  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures 
in  Arabic  to  the  villagers,  many  of  whom  already 
began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  implicit  fistith  in 
their  former  priests.  One  young  man  in  particular, 
not  only  conformed  himself,  but  held  most  strong 
truthful  arguments  with  the  Greek  priest  who 
came  to  oi&ciate  at  the  village.  Then  there  was 
an  old  and  venerable  man,  an  English  fistrmer,  one 
of  that  hardy  race  who  seem  born  to  strive  with, 
and  overcome  a  sterile  soil  In  the  winter  of  hii 
days  he  left  his  home  and  kindred,  wife  and 
friends,  and,  impelled  by  tliat  spirit  which  deems 
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heaven  won  by  making  earth  a  hell,  he  wandered 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  last  took  up  his  residence 
here. 

Ground  was  given  him  ;  he  built  a  house,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  toiled  in  his  garden, 
supplying  his  few  and  simple  wants.  With  me  it 
has  ever  been  matter  of  much  thought^  to  sound 
the  depths  of  such  feelings.  It  is  wrong  to  judge 
from  individual  cases;  but  I  have  often  fancied 
there  was  more  of  selfish  indulgence  than  actual 
piety.  Persecution  may  have  driven  men  forth 
from  their  kind  to  caves  and  deserts ;  but  then 
they  return — ^the  solitary  probably  only  follows 
his  inclinations ;  it  is  his  idiosyncracy  to  love 
soUtude  ;  he  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  thousand 
cares  which  distract^  which  he  finds  vexatious,  and 
which,  as  he  asserts,  lead  him  from  his  God. 

Would  not  a  Uttle  consideration  show  him,  that 
to  bear  them  requires  more  real  self-denial,  than  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  all  vexations — aU  such,  at 
least,  as  mankind  find  it  most  hard  to  endure.  The 
solitary  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the  holy 
man  living  in  the  world,  what  the  suicide  is  to  the 

z2 
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many,  ^ho  bear  life's  ills  with  a  cheerful  mien  and 
a  good  heart. 

"  When  fortune  frowns ;  when  all  succeee  is  gone, 
Tlie  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  man  still  lives  on/' 

We  flee  a  man,  disappointed,  broken,  beat, — 
deserted,  perhaps,  by  one  on  whom  he  has  piled  the 
whole  of  his  affections ;  at  once, — return  home  ; 
a  mere  sweep  of  the  hand,  a  motion,  a  press  soft  as 
lovers  touch,  upon  the  trigger,  and  he  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  cares,  of  griefs  and  woes. 
Surely,  this  is  a  coward's  act.  We  cannot  com- 
mand success ;  "  but  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius, 
we'll  deserve  it :  '^  bear  cheerfully  our  ills,  take 
equally  our  fortune,  not  puffed  up,  not  struck 
down.     Whatever  betides 

"  Let  us  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving, — still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait" 

The  old  man  had  vainly  exhausted  his 
eloquence,  both  personal  and  epistolary,  to  per- 
suade his  wife  to  join  him ;  she  clung  to  her 
home,  to  her  friends,  to  her  land ;  nor  would  his 
promise  that  she  should  be  great  and  rich  tempt 
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her  to  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle.  He 
did  not  see  the  beam  floating  in  his  aged  eyes, 
when  he  accused  her  of  want  of  aflection  and 
obedience.  He  meantime  had  not  learnt  a  word 
of  Arabic,*  but  had  taught  an  Arab  who  resided 
with  him,  English  enough  to  be  a  mediimi  of 
communication  between  them. 

There  were  a  fountain,  waterfalls,  rocks,  wilds, 
erer  new  subjects  of  contemplation ;  then  there 
were  women,  soft  and  gentle  as  man  could  wish — 
and  the  days  flew  on.  They  sang  Arabic  songs  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  told  stories 
such  as  one  meets  with  in  the  Arabian  Nights — 
the  Elef  Laylee  ou  Laylee.  Then  there  were 
books.  But  one  stronger  feeling  gradually  set  in, 
and  extended  itself  till  it  absorbed  all  others — 
idleness,  inveterate  idleness.  Rochefoucault  has  it 
(and  let  my  confession  testify  its  strength)  :  '^  It  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  only  the  violent  passions, 
guch  as  ambition  and  love,  can  triumph  over  the 

*  He  eould  not  flay, 

"  IVe  tou^t  me  other  tongue^  and  in  ttraoge  eyei^ 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger  * 

Perfaapa^  bowerer,  he  oonld ;  for  he  waa  mudi  belored  for  hia  knidneaa 
and  nei^^bourlj  generoeity. 


htflh  pmnUnm  nrnt  ifktnm'' 
t  wftfl  Ujo  U'Ay  Ui  ^^i  up-if(Hy  h/y  to  go^  to  >>^<1 ; 

hereaft^f  ftiA;y  tlse  tip  ift  Uti^f  jmlpttmi  ftgAi^^ 
irm.  Ji^t  m^  hrrp^  ftf*  ftl/^lft^r^^  from  ftll  ft^'tit^  ill 
ftifty  jrfot€^  tHyft}^  pnttMum.  Vttm  iitn^  tlitw  ffp^M, 
little  goofi  (>frtil/1  fomilt^  ihmtgh  the  f^fnwjlrr a^^^ 
of  H  te  ftWll  thid  ;  tlio  tmliftiH  fwftft^t  eoll^ct^ 
ftnft  pf(?fi^f red  m  ittrl^t^  ift  ft  trofi<kf  fof  tmlfe,  fciii 
ftk^f  ft  pif//h  ittfiti  ih^  ht^Yiiy  ftftd  liftsi^  mih 

ii)M\  ttie  fecfft^lft  ftfe  dftflli^d  off— l/it»  of  kttorifi, 

« 

fly-fyftg^  of  bookff,  trft^  (/f  ftfw^yftpOf/^y  AfAl/io 
^xef cif^ ;  fttid  otit  of  tliJ^r  liop^leiw  ttikm  the  f ^ftd^f 
Ji  to  \f^  fi,(niih^(\  iXtf^ti  to  good  \m\p^t,  t(ft  t)i«^  long 
pftg^s  (A  dtill  tf At^l  f  hftye  l^d  liifrt;  1  tftfco  «p  i)w 
fiffrfr— -wJiftt  fcftfi  my\y(j(\y  tnftke  of  Jt  1 

y>/^/;y.  Oft  ft  t/Jt  of  tie^Fjpftper".     ''From  ft  di/»h 
tftft(3fe  1  mn^y  lief  with  love.    Tljero  to  ft  wiftft 

^llO  fifths  ^0  JotO  eft("ll  Otliet  tfef^  ttiXith^  ftfid  ^)io 
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— ^Make  your  friend  drink,  and  listen  to  his  dis- 
cDtme/  Now  this  is  not  a  saying  I  agree  with ;  for 
I  rather  dislike  to  see  my  golden  wine  constuned  by 
people  who  cannot  appreciate  its  princely  qoalities. 
However,  I  hare  thus  be^i  at  different  times  let 
into  most  of  his  secrets,  among  others,  of  that  of  his 
ky^es;  howcmce  he  courted  a  Greek  maid  for  twelve 
loDg  months,  and  yet  they  never  spoke  oncetoeadi 
other.  At  last  she  was  to  be  married ;  she  bowed 
to  the  will  of  her  parents,  and  since  then,  my 
friend  observes,  he  only  loves  her  from  a 
distance." 

They  speak  modi  in  Europe  of  the  language 
of  flowers,  as  used  in  the  East :  this  is  gready 
exaggerated  Few  of  the  Christians  know  any* 
about  it ;  among  the  Turks  it  is  said  to  be 
commoner ;  but,  from  my  own  experience  among 
them,  and  from  frequent  questionings,  I  should 
say  that  a  few  words  sufficiently  explicativei, 
generally  accompany  the  billet  doux.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  romance  in  the  East^  and  the 
people  of  our  own  land  would  be  astonished  at  the 
eold'-heartedness  of  these  reputed  pasrionistB.     As 


830  A  vrniot)  ov  iHAcmriTY. 

itmUnceHf  the  moihori  of  a  new  gmeroiion  altnosi 
m  big  M  thetnneUimf  whoti  firtd  known.  8ania 
wcrro  dead  ;  sorno  gone  ;  time  bad  bonei^ted  iionie ; 
but  ala«  I  ndonsAy  ipitod  othern. 

Tho  irarollor»  wbo  bad  arrired  in  thf  name 
Mieamer^  baring  arranged,  Ai»cmmdf  wavenred, 
feared,  and  at  la«i,  made  more  solemn  preparations 
tban  we  nho\M  need  to  go  to  Pedro  Patilounki,  bad 
started  for  tbdr  fortnigbt's  kbour  of  doing  Syria, 
My  MorrantM  cur^d  tbe  inaction  and  unn^dml  delay 
of  tbeir  master,  Abdallab  wa«»  always  breaking  in 
upon  my  qniet  rererie»  by  packing  Middle'bag»  or 
diitarranging  my  papers ;  Buleiman  bad  i»ung  all 
hva  mmg»f  and  told  of  bini  adventurer  till  be  was 
ttck  of  bi»  own  inrentionni*  Tbe  badjee  alone  wan 
contented  ;  all  placets  were  mncb  tbe  «ame  to  bim, 
no  tbat  be  bad  bini  barbinb. 

llowerer,  eai*e,  romance  and  rererie  were  cut 
ijbort  by  finding  tbe  pet  comer  of  tbe  diran, 
tbe  cberi»bcd  wpot,  wbonce  tbe  eye  cotild  |,egt 
range  orer  tbe  mountaim^,  wa«  directly  nnder  a 
mo»t  wicked  leak  ;  no  tbe  word  was  given — once 
more  in  tbe  saddle  ;  none  asked  or  knew  wbere  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself,  we  turned  along  the  pine  groye, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  ciyilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountams,  sought 
refuge  from  all  conventionality. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  1 — 

**  All  hail,  ye  usages  of  pristine  mould  ! 
And  you  that  guard  them,  mountains  old." 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must  excuse  my  leading 
you  over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveller  in  the  East  is  continuall  j  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  ean,  appear  quaint  and  old-fashioned,  in 
common  parlance.  Ho  may  hourly  hear  those  gentle  words  **  Depart  in 
peace,** — Rmhma  idUaamee,  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
be  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  every-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  us.  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent's  door,*  Rebekahs  still  go  to  the 
well;  the  "heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;"  the  words,  the 
utensHs,— all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give  1    The  two 
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TUd  Vuoi  of  tUo  Lttbaiioii  -  iUsytunt-  TUtt  luu  iUovo  ulmugiMi  (or  tU« 
botidr-  -Tiriw-Uttd  TmvtiMotn  off  to  ojipUirti  Hyrin  My  own  liUin- 
c'lifiiitlon  Ui  movtt  -'  My  Dopiii'turtt  nt  IimI  An  luviinihu  from  a 
Ft'iAiiil -JuuriMy  to  UIm  IIoimo— -My  littaoiitiun  tlwre-- VwlUi»ii  of 
my  Krliin4«  Honu)  Accouut  of  liu  old  emigrant  Kui'mttr  JiiunmJ 
Liftt  iu  t)a»  Howto  of  my  Krlt^uU  MI&uomh,  tho  Oif^triun  of  Komo 
WU&tlmr  Wine  bHiigM  out  thtt  roul  K&tiUtigM  of  JAon  -Tho  l^itigiiiign 
of  Flow&m — ^TurkUh  MjtrriiiifeN  Ohiiracidr  of  tlio  TurkM  ami  iCiMtiirM 
(jUriHiUnH — It4i4ical  Corruption  of  tlia  TurkUU  iiisvitrnumui — 
(J[)iiromiou  of  ttut  Turkiwii  gretit,  aoquliiHuod  lu  by  the  I'oor-  -JioiB|/i' 
tttlity  of  tb6  ArtihH-~limimnitsn  of  it  ikamuuumU—Htitminry  Quaii- 
tloN  of  tbo  Climato  of  tha  LoUnou— JMuty  of  t)^  iimUim  Umirim 
ari4  Huiwot. 

Oil  t  with  what  dohght  did  I  watch  the  first  break 
of  day  ;  nor  could  I  rogrot  tliat  the  Hun  wan  tardy, 
when  ho  delayed  behind  those  blue  and  beauteouN 
hills,  faint  but  glorious  in  the  distance.  Hlowly  we 
ploughed  the  tranquil  ocean,  and  kept  the  bright 
disk  on  the  mountain-top  as  we  advanced  to  nieet 
him.  Now  the  anchor  falls  from  the  bows,  and 
once  more  emancipated,  the  foot  presses  the  strand 
on  the  borders  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lebanon. 
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Columbus,  when,  full  of  ambition,  he  leapt  ou 
the  shores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  feel  more 
pleasure  than  I  did,  as  I  sprang  amidst  a  mass  of 
Gimrukgees,  Hamahls,  dogs,  &c.,  at  the  Custom- 
house at  Beyrout.  Being  resolved  to  give  up 
those  foolish  things  called  plans,  my  path  was 
open  to  go  anywhere.  However,  an  inn  was  a 
necessity,  so  that,  taking  possession  of  a  room  in 
that  of  Biancho,  at  Rais  Beyrout,  was  the  present 
business.  The  house  had  grown,  from  the  pretty 
cottage  of  "  Crescent  and  Cross"  notoriety,  into  a 
large  straggling  building ;  from  its  terraces  the 
traveller  commands  one  of  the  loveliest  views  in 
the  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  have  depth,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  each  hour,  are  clothed  with  varied  and 
beautifiil  tints  ;  with  the  deep  blue  sea  before  him, 
groves  of  mulberries  around,  while  far  and  near 
the  eye  ranges  over  villas  and  gardens — the  one, 
white  and  pretty  in  their  cleanliness  ;  the  other, 
tinted  with  every  shade  of  verdure.  And  now 
began  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances  :  the  girls, 
one  had  fondled  as  children,  had  become,  in  many 
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instances,  the  mothers  of  a  new  generation  almost 
as  big  as  themselves,  when  first  known*  Some 
were  dead  ;  some  gone  ;  time  had  benefited  some ; 
but  alas  I  viciously  spited  others. 

The  travellers  who  had  arrived  in  the  same 
steamer,  having  arranged,  discussed,  wavered, 
feared,  and  at  last,  made  more  solemn  preparations 
than  we  should  need  to  go  to  Pedro  Paulouski,  had 
started  for  their  fortnight's  labour  of  doing  Syria. 
My  servants  cursed  the  inaction  and  unusual  delay 
of  their  master.  Abdallah  was  always  breaking  in 
upon  my  quiet  reveries  by  packing  saddle-bags  or 
disarranging  my  papers ;  Suleiman  had  sung  all 
his  songs,  and  told  of  his  adventures  till  he  was 
sick  of  his  own  inventions.  The  hadjee  alone  was 
contented  ;  all  places  were  much  the  same  to  him, 
so  that  he  had  his  hashish. 

However,  ease,  romance  and  reverie  were  cut 
short  by  finding  the  pet  comer  of  the  divan, 
the  cherished  spot,  whence  the  eye  could  \^e&t 
range  over  the  mountains,  was  directly  under  a 
most  wicked  leak  ;  so  the  word  was  given— once 
more  in  the  saddle  ;  none  asked  or  knew  where  ; 
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none  cared,  so  they  but  went  on  ;  and  half  unde- 
cided myself  we  turned  along  the  pine  grove, 
threw  a  laugh  at  the  custom-house  officer  who 
endeavoured  to  detain  us,  (barbarous  civilisation !) 
and  striking  boldly  into  the  mountains,  sought 
refuge  from  aU  conventionality. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  there  came  an 
elasticity  over  my  spirit  as  we  ascended  the  path, 
that  brought  back  youth  to  my  heart  again.  The 
courteous  salutation  is  given,  and  as  freely  re- 
turned.*    Oh,  this  is  glorious  ! — 

"  All  hail,  ye  usages  of  pristine  mould  ! 
And  yon  that  guard  them,  mountains  old." 

But,  kind  reader,  you  must  excuse  my  leading 
you   over  the  paths  I  trod :  suffice  it  that  some 


*  The  traveller  in  the  East  is  continually  struck  with  the  use  of  the 
phrases  which,  to  English  eara^  appear  quaint  and  old-&shioned,  in 
common  parlance.  He  may  hourly  hear  thoee  gentle  words  "  Depart  in 
peace," — Smhma  taUaamee,  Never  is  a  man  bid  go  on  his  way,  but  these 
short  words  are  added :  they  breathe,  when  sanctified  by  Him,  as  they 
are,  a  beautiful  feeling.  In  this  and  these  consist  the  poetry  of  the 
East, — not  in  reality,  but  in  association.  A  man  enters  a  room  where 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  guest :  he  seats  himself  on  the  lower 
seats;  then  comes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  bids  him  come  up 
higher.  Here  the  eveiy-day  life  is  scriptural :  we  may  pass  through  the 
land,  and  at  once  the  whole  Biblical  history,  save  its  purity,  is  acting 
before  u&  Abraham  sits  at  his  tent*s  door;  Bebekahs  still  go  to  the 
weU;  the  "heathens  rage,  and  imagine  vain  things;"  the  words,  the 
ntoisilsy — all  are  unchanged.    What  a  lesson  does  it  give !    The  two 


iUnt:tf^  w^   Uui^^mi  \w%  f^i  tfihMPi  mmU  mfM 

mm  pttihif  Miti   iU^m  umujf  \m\t\fy  \umr^  w^f« 

A   k\ud  ihfiMim  ^m  hrm(iH  Uf  um  m^ 

^miM  i^i  Huhnh  «''»'!  wIm/  ¥fm'ti  wtw  nn  ih^ir  fmn 

of  i\m  Ww^li^,  i\m  r^f^\f\mt'^  ni  mmi  of  {\m  Vim\m 
of  i]m  IJ^it  ^\\^\m\h  o^'  ltoM/9«  of  ^ll*^l*/*l^,  Mn\  \h 

Mm  f^m.-    A  \fmfi  n\miM  to  tli^  JoU<rt//f  >  iU^^  ¥i^w 

THpoli  oM  Um  ooHli,  hw\  Af'm  oo  tim  /^/hiU<  j 
^)i)l«   Hm    v«H«4   f^ttio,  tinUhii    ¥t\ih    fWkti^ti, 
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without  regret,  that  the  horses  were  turned  to  the 
wild  barren  ravine  which  opens  beyond. 

Skirting  along  the  mountain  side  we  rode  up  a 
valley,  wild  as  wild  could  be,  rocks  piled  on  rocks 
in  giant  profusion  :  a  stream  now  swollen  with  the 
rains  roared  beneath,  while  terraces  and  trees 
showed  carefiil  cultivation  wherever  it  was  prac- 
ticable. After  some  time,  and  just  as  a  keen 
breeze  began  to  rise,  occasioning  thoughts  as  to 
the  comfort  of  arriving,  the  house  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  in  a  village  of  some 
forty  houses,  scattered  around.  The  road  descended 
sharply ;  crossed  a  pretty  new  bridge,  with  an 
appropriate  motto  on  the  rock,  engraved  in  marble  ; 
we  ascended  through  the  village,  and  on  to  the 
maidan  of  the  house.  This  term  literally  means 
an  open  space  :  most  gentlemen's  houses  have  one 
on  which  they  play  the  jereed,  ride,  and  do  other 
feats  of  cunning  horsemanship. 

My  welcome  from  his  lovely  wife  was  warm  ;  my 
host,  however,  was  in  bed  awaiting  his  fever  ;  for 
his  hour  was  near.  I  was,  however,  taken  to  his 
room,  and  there  we  sat.     He  condoled  with  me  on 

VOL.  n.  c 
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my  worn  forornrtrickon  look,  and  I  had  to  toll  my 
history  sinco  our  parting ;  how 


**  Life  hiul  pflMfd 
With  mo  but  rmigiily  mIooo  I  maw  Lim  Utii,** 


Installed  in  a  comfortablo  room,  kind  friends 
around,  horo  I  received  their  orders  to  stay  for 
weeks,  and  pleasantly  passed  the  hours.  Occasion- 
ally a  Druse  sheik  called  and  passed  the  day; 
sometimes  a  native  traveller ;  a  Sunday  brought 
up  a  missionary,  or  one  of  their  clevees,  from 
Beyrout,  who  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures 
in  Arabic  to  the  villagers,  many  of  whom  already 
began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  implicit  &ith  in 
their  former  priests.  One  young  man  in  particular, 
not  only  conformed  himself,  but  held  most  strong 
truthful  arguments  with  the  Greek  priest  who 
came  to  officiate  at  the  village.  Then  there  was 
an  old  and  venerable  man,  an  English  &rmer,  one 
of  that  hardy  race  who  seem  born  to  strive  with, 
and  overcome  a  sterile  soil.  In  the  winter  of  his 
days  he  left  his  home  and  kindred,  wife  and 
friends,  and,  impelled  by  that  spirit  which  deems 
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hear^i  won  b j  making  earth  a  hell,  he  wandraied 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  at  last  took  np  his  resid^ioe 
here. 

Ground  was  giTen  him  ;  he  built  a  house,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  t<Mled  in  his  garden, 
sopplying  his  few  and  simple  wants.  With  me  it 
has  oyer  been  matter  of  much  thought,  to  sound 
fhe  depths  of  such  feelings.  It  is  wrong  to  judge 
from  individual  cases;  but  I  hare  often  fimcied 
Aere  was  more  of  sdfish  indulgence  than  actual 
piety.  Persecution  may  haye  driTen  men  forth 
from  thdr  kind  to  cares  and  deserts ;  but  then 
diey  return — the  solitary  probably  only  follows 
his  indinations;  it  is  his  idiosyncracy  to  lore 
sofitude ;  he  is  at  once  reUered  of  the  thousand 
cares  which  distract,  which  he  finds  yexatious,  and 
which,  as  he  asserts,  lead  him  from  his  God. 

Would  not  a  little  consideration  show  him,  that 
to  bear  them  requires  more  real  self-denial,  than  to 
lead  a  life  apart  from  all  vexations — ^all  such,  at 
leasts  as  mankind  find  it  most  hard  to  endure.  The 
solitary  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the  holy 
man  hving  in  the  world,  what  the  suicide  is  to  the 

x2 
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many,  ^lio  bear  life'8  ills  with  a  choorful  mien  and 
a  good  heart. 

"  When  fortune  frowns ;  when  all  tmocmm  in  gone, 
Tlie  coward  nnoakii  to  death,  the  bra^e  man  still  Uvea  on/' 

Wo  Hoo  a  man,  disappointed,  broken,  beat, — 
deserted,  perhaps,  by  one  on  whom  ho  has  piled  the 
whole  of  his  afTections ;  at  once, — return  home  ; 
a  mere  sweep  of  the  hand,  a  motion,  a  press  soft  as 
love's  touch,  upon  the  trigger,  and  he  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  cares,  of  griefs  and  woes* 
Burely,  this  is  a  coward's  act*  We  cannot  com- 
mand success ;  **  but  well  do  more,  Sempronius, 
we'll  deserve  it : ''  bear  cheerfully  our  ills,  take 
equally  our  fortune,  not  puffed  up,  not  struck 
down*     Whatever  betides 

"  l^et  UM  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  aohiering,--»till  puraulng, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  waii'' 

The  old  man  had  vainly  exhausted  his 
eloquence,  both  personal  and  epistolary,  to  per- 
suade his  wife  to  join  him ;  she  clung  to  her 
home,  to  her  friends,  to  her  land ;  nor  would  his 
promise  that  she  should  be  great  and  rich  tempt 
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her  to  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  mjrtle.  He 
did  not  see  the  beam  floating  in  his  aged  eyes, 
when  he  accused  her  of  want  of  affection  and 
obedience.  He  meantime  had  not  learnt  a  word 
of  Arabic,*  but  had  taught  an  Arab  who  resided 
with  him,  English  enough  to  be  a  medium  of 
communication  between  them. 

There  were  a  fountain,  waterfalls,  rocks,  wilds, 
erer  new  subjects  of  contemplation ;  then  there 
were  women,  soft  and  gentle  as  man  could  wish — 
and  the  days  flew  on.  They  sang  Arabic  songs  in 
the  evening,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  told  stories 
such  as  one  meets  with  in  the  Arabian  Nights — 
the  Elef  Laylee  on  Laylee.  Then  there  were 
books.  But  one  stronger  feeling  gradually  set  in, 
and  extended  itself  till  it  absorbed  all  others — 
idleness,  inyeterate  idleness.  Rochefoucault  has  it 
(and  let  my  confession  testify  its  strength)  :  ''  It  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  only  the  yiolent  passions, 
such  as  ambition  and  love,  can  triumph  over  the 

•  He  ooald  not  ay, 

"  IVe  taught  me  other  tongaes,  and  in  strange  ejei^ 
Have  made  me  not  a  stnmger.* 

Perbapa^  howerer,  he  eonld ;  for  he  was  mncfa  belored  for  his  kindness 
and  neighbonrij  generosity. 
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rent;  idlenoM,  Uiiguid  a«  itbe  i»,  oftori  niantonv 
thorn  all  Hho  indcod  iiifluoncen  all  our  dcMf^im 
and  actionn,  and  inNonisibly  eonumneu  and  d«(9troy» 
both  paMsionn  and  virtuoM/' 

I  waff  too  U;8y  to  f(et  up*— too  la^tsy  to  go  to  l>od  ; 
day*,  dreadful  day»  woro  waiitud — dayn  which 
horoaftor  may  rino  uj)  in  bittor  judgment  against 
me.  Lot  me  ho{>o  an  abHtinonce  from  all  actirc  ill 
may  prove  Home  palliation,  From  time  thufii  upent, 
little  good  could  rowulti  though  the  romonibrance 
of  it  ii  Htill  vivid ;  the  curioui  matter  collected 
and  pruMcrved  om  notoH  In  a  wonder  for  bulk,  but 
alaii  I  a  puz^de  from  the  brevity  and  haNte  with 
wlilch  the  Hcrawl*  are  danhod  off— blt»  of  lettoru, 
fly-pagoii  of  bookNi  bitft  of  newi9pa{)eri9,  Arabic 
exerclMOff ;  and  out  of  thi»  hopeloM  majfrn  the  reader 
iff  to  be  ffoothod  down  to  good  temper,  for  the  long 
pagoff  of  dull  travel  I  lutve  led  him,  I  take  up  the 
firfft — ^what  can  anybody  make  of  it  1 

Aftm,  on  a  bit  of  newffpaper  ''From  a  diff- 
tance  I  Murvey  her  with  love,  Tliere  iff  a  man 
who  ffayff  we  love  each  other  very  much,  and  who 
haff  often  anmffcd  me,  ffaying, '  Effffhee  ou  Oufftukee 
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— Make  your  friend  drinks  and  listen  to  his  dis« 
course.'  Now  this  is  not  a  saying  I  agree  with ;  for 
I  rather  dislike  to  see  my  golden  wine  consumed  by 
people  who  cannot  appreciate  its  princely  qualities. 
Ho'weyer,  I  hare  thus  been  at  different  times  let 
into  most  of  his  secrets,  among  others,  of  that  of  his 
loves;  how  once  he  courted  a  Greek  maid  for  twelve 
long  months,  and  yet  they  never  spoke  once  to  each 
other.  At  last  she  was  to  be  married ;  she  bowed 
to  the  will  of  her  parents,  and  since  then,  my 
friend  observes,  he  only  loves  her  from  a 
distance.'' 

They  speak  much  in  Europe  of  the  language 
of  flowers,  as  used  in  the  East :  this  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  Few  of  the  Christians  know  any* 
thing  about  it ;  among  the  Turks  it  is  said  to  be 
commoner  ;  but,  from  my  own  experience  among 
them,  and  from  frequent  questionings,  I  should 
say  that  a  few  words  sufficiently  explicative, 
generally  accompany  the  billet  doux.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  romance  in  the  East,  and  the 
people  of  our  own  land  would  be  astonished  at  the 
cold-heartedness  of  these  reputed  passionists*    As 
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to  that  highly-refined  feeling,  which  with  us 
environs  woman  with  a  halo,  it  is  completely 
unknown  ;  there  is  little  love  among  them. 

The  man  and  the  woman  are  generally  made  to 
marry  by  their  parents,  and  little  confidence  ever 
springs  up  between  them ;  he  keeps  everything^ 
she  merely  performing  the  domestic  drudgery. 
Children  in  the  East  are  universally  spoilt ;  cor- 
rection is  a  thing  never  thought  of ;  they  cry,  and 
they  have  what  they  cry  for — ^yet,  bb  they  grow 
up,  they  have  none  of  the  ill  manners  that  should 
naturally  result  from  such  an  education  :  the  boys 
and  girls  are  quiet  and  well-behaved,  and  generally 
dutiful  to  their  parents.  Their  obedience  to  their 
£tther  has  often  been  a  theme  of  praise  in  Europe, 
and  it  well  deserves  to  be  so,  as  the  conduct  of 
the  father  is  seldom  of  a  nature  that  would  keep 
alive  the  respect  of  the  son. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people,  I 
may,  perhaps,  seem  harsh ;  but  thoroughly  do 
I  believe  my  account  true.  Without  education, 
brought  up  by  a  mother  whose  whole  notion  of 
honour    consists    in    fanaticism,   with  a  father*8 
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example  before  him, — ^what  may  be  the  result? 
The  ChriBtianB,  from  many  causes,  are  worse  than 
the  Turks.  Abject  slaves  or  haughty  tyrants, 
they  have  no  idea  of  probity  or  honour.  Cringingly 
servile  or  arrogantly  domineering,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  West 
open  and  not  unveiled, — ^for  he  is  too  ignorant  to 
put  on  the  pleasing  mask  which  covers  from  super- 
ficial observation  our  baser  parts, — ^he  lies,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  is  greedy  to  a  degree,  and 
narrow-minded  from  ignorance. 

I  long  to  see  Protestant  converts — ^those  who 
have  had  their  understandings  opened  for  a  few 
years — ^to  see  whether  these  qualities  are  innate,  or 
merely  the  result  of  position  and  circumstances. 
While  at  Smyrna,  a  Greek  Bayah  murdered  his 
wife,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  He 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  house  of  the  Austrian  Consul 
In  the  afternoon  (the  deed  had  been  conmiitted  in 
the  morning),  dinner  was  carried  to  him,  and  as  he 
was  excited  and  feverish,  he  was  pressed  to  eat : 
this  he  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  hungry 
though  he  was,  he  could  not  dare  to  disobey  the 
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laws  of  his  church.^  The  Consul  gave  him  up 
immediately,  disgusted  with  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  allowed,  in  his  perverted 
ideas,  the  murder  of  his  wife,  but  would  not 
sanction  a  breach  of  the  fast. 

The  Turks  have  more  principle,  and  among  them 
may  be  found  many  men  of  honour  and  probity — 
that  is,  honour,  &c.,  according  to  their  notions — 
but  even  they  have  no  idea  of  justice.  Great 
reforms  have  taken  place ;  the  government^  per- 
haps, is  honest  in  its  intention  to  ameUorate  the 
condition  of  the  people ;  but  the  ill  lies  deeper 
than  any  government  can  touch.  Things  that  are 
considered  dishonest  with  us,  are  matters  of  course 
here.  It  is  the  right  of  the  great  to  take  from  the 
small,  and  this,  sanctioned  by  time,  is  not  denied 
by  the  weak  or  the  poor.  The  land  is  ovemm 
with  the  great,  and  half  the  houses  of  these  are 
supported  by  the  poor  :  from  long  habit,  the  poor 
labourer  gives  a  tithe  of  all  he  has  to  the  great 
man  to  whom  he  belongs ;  the  great  man  idso  haa 

*  It  happened  to  be  a  Greek  fast  at  the  time. 


U/^naim^^ 
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a  body  of  servants  who  do  his  business,  and  also 
are  supported  by  these  poor.  Thus,  there  are 
goremments  within  governments;  every  man  is 
protected  by  somebody  ;  hence  justice  is  thwarted 
at  every  turn* 

I  have  often  heard  Turks  high  in  oflSce  regret  the 
impossibility  of  ever  hearing  the  truth,  as  utterly 
defeating  all  their  plans  of  improvement.  In  the 
houses  of  these  so-called  great,  though  many  of 
them  will  have  twenty  or  thirty  servants,  and  many 
horses,  their  expenses  would  not  amount  to  two 
shillings  a  day.  Straw  and  com  are  supplied  them 
by  the  villagers ;  com  provided  in  the  same  way  ; 
he  makes  his  bread,  which  is  baked  in  the  house ; 
rice,  boiled,  is  eaten  with  grease ;  butter,  milk, 
eggs,  fowls — every  sort  of  produce  is  furnished,  till 
there  is  nothing  left  to  buy  but  the  clothes,  of 
which  a  suit  lasts  a  year.  On  one  occasion,  I 
went  four  days'  journey  with  a  Turkish  Aga.  He 
had  eight  mounted  servants  with  him,  and  never 
spent  one  £ei.rthing ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  quite 
as  cheerfully  served  as  I  was,  who  paid  for  every 
piece  of  straw  my  horses  ate. 


/ 
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Among  the  good  qualities  of  the  Arab,*  which 
name  I  apply  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Arabistan^ 
hospitality  is  universal ;  all  may  come,  eat  and 
drink,  and  be  welcome.  This  is  everywhere  the 
case  ;  of  such  as  they  have,  all,  even  the  lowest, 
are  not  invited,  but  liave  a  right  to  partake.  A 
poor  man  starts  on  a  long  journey ;  he  takes  a 
little  bread  in  his  breast  ;  in  the  evening  he 
arrires  at  a  village.  He  i«  fed  with  what  they 
have ;  he  lodges  as  they  lodge — ^in  any  house  he 
chooses  to  enter.  On  the  morrow  he  goes  his 
way,  with  a  fresh  store  of  bread  for  the  day's  use. 
This  is  a  fine  quality,  and  one  to  which  we  must 
allow  its  due  merit. 

The  Scriptures  relate  of  men  of  the  town  in- 
viting to  their  houses  the  stranger  they  found 
lying  in  the  gate  or  in  the  street.  Such,  with  us, 
would  be  a  strange  case;   not  so  in  the  East, 


*  Arab:  thi«  term  b  tmed  for  all  the  inhabitaiiif  of  Arabutaa, 
who  call  tbeDMelreN  Urn  Arab,  or  "Son  oi  an  Arab/'  They,  howerer, 
dintiiiguUh  ihemMeUen  again,  faying,  "  I  am  a  Chriatian  oi  auch  and 
anch  a  place,''  or  ''an  Aleppine.*'  If  asked,  who  are  the  Arabs t  they 
would  say,  "  they  are  those  of  the  Desert,  3(in  d  Bareea  or  Fellahheen, 
oultiyators;'*  but  speaking  of  himself,  each  would  say,  "lam  an  7^i» 
Arab,**  or  "an  Arab." 
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Inhere  it  would  be  but  natural.  During  my  stay 
at  Latakia,  where  I  resided  four  or  five  months,  it 
was  my  endeavour  in  all  things  to  live  as  a  native, 
which  I  did  by  letting  everything  take  its  course. 
A  stranger  would  come  and  pass  a  night :  his 
donkey  or  horse  was  tethered  in  the  yard  ;  he 
sat,  related  stories,  told  the  news  of  the  place,  and 
slept  on  the  mats  in  the  public  reception  room. 
In  the  morning,  before  dayUght,  he  was  on  his  way. 
The  Ansayri  villagers  would  do  the  same,  but 
these  all  considered  themselves  especially  belonging 
to  me.  To  return, — among  the  first  visits  to  the 
house  was  a  noted  Druse  sheik,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  war :  he  sat  down,  after 
having  saluted  me,  and  remained  silent  for  several 
moments.  At  last,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
visited  the  country  before  ;  and,  little  by  little,  it 
came  out  that  he  was  the  commander  of  the  party 
who  had  captured  and  maltreated  me,  several 
years  before.  "You  were  nearly  shot,  ya  Beg, 
but  your  hour  had  not  come.  Kismet.  It  was 
not  then.*' 

Brummanah  is    but    a  short    ride  from    the 


i 
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Howarra.  It  must  rank  among  the  most  lovely 
villages  of  the  Lebanon,  and  during  the  summer 
months  is  an  admirable  residence.  The  village  is 
Druse ;  theur  industry  has  made  it  a  paradise,  but 
few  Christians  Uve  in  the  village ;  it  has  also  a 
fine  serai  belonging  to  the  Emir.  The  sun  rises, 
first  throwing  an  advanced  guard  of  rays  through 
pass  and  ravine,  gently  gilding  the  mountain  tops, 
till,  in  all  its  glory,  it  pours  a  torrent  of  Ught  over 
the  whole.  The  winter  here  is  keen,  but  the 
summer  charming ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  would  do  admirably  for  consumptive  patients, 
ill,  languid,  and  weak,  and  who  already  feel  a 
prescience  of  their  doom. 

The  words,  "South  of  Italy,''  or  "Madeira,'' 
from  the  physician,  must  sound  as  confirmative  of 
their  worst  forebodings  :  not  so  were  the  patient 
recommended  a  tour  in  the  Lebanon  and  Palestine ; 
it  would  bring  hope  to  the  heart,  and  comfort  to  the 
spirit.  The  great  evil — ^in  fact,  the  principal  draw- 
back— fever  and  ague,  seem  to  me  always  to  attack 
the  strong,  and  leave  untouched  the  weak.  This 
I    have  found  invariably  the  case,  both  among 
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natives  and  foreigners.  Look  at  the  healthy,  strong 
man ;  ten  to  one  he  has  had,  or  will  have,  the 
feyer ;  while  the  puny,  ailing  one,  escapes.  The 
refractions  of  the  setting  sun  here,  are  greater 
than  even  elsewhere  in  Syria,  and  the  size  it 
appears,  by  refraction,  before  it  disappears  from 
our  sight,  might  produce  a  feeUng  of  terror  even 
in  an  educated  mind,  from  its  enormous  size,  and 
the  red  ominous  colour  it  assumes. 

The  beauty  of  these  eastern  sunsets  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  To  us,  with  our  northern 
climate,  the  sunset  is  a  scene  we  see  with  reluct- 
ance :  it  is  the  close  of  a  day,  another  line  struck 
off  against  us,  and  is  followed  by  cold,  damp, 
dewy  evenings.  But  here  the  sun's  rays  have 
poured  heat  and  exhaustion  upon  the  earth ;  all 
nature  droops  beneath  his  burning  rule;  and  as 
we  watch  his  decline,  it  is  as  if  watching  the  dawn 
of  cool  and  the  beginning  of  comfort.  Dazzling, 
burning,  fiery,  brilliant,  the  lord  of  day  droops 
slowly  to  his  couch. — Now  survey  the  scene. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  face  of  woman ;  of  woman 
true,  noble,  imblemished,  lit  up  by  the  sight  of 
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him  licr  whole  heart  loves — the  proud,  the  radiant 
beauty  with  wliich  it  clothes  her  ? — no  looks  the 
earth  as  heaven's  sun  sheds  its  last  smiling,  parting 
rays  warm  upon  it,  ere  reluctantly  he  quits  the 
scene*     For  a  while  the  light  lingers  in  the  valley, 
then  strikes  on  the  plain;  now  mounts  the  hill, 
clothing  each  spot  with  its  own  mantle  of  glory : 
anon  it  climbs  the  mountain,  a  &rewell  of  glen 
and  torrents  smiles  into  the  one  and  makes  the 
other  sparkle  with  joy.    Now  it  crowns  the  moun** 
tain ;  fondly,  fondly  kisses  its  front  and  brow ; 
then,  conscious  of  his  glory,  the  sun  of  days 
plunges  to  other  lands,  leaving  a  sky  of  gorgeous 
splendour  behind  him.     For  awhile   the  cbuds, 
mighty  in  his  light,  are  beauteous  in  their  tints ; 
but  the  Hun  gone,  they  &de,  and  night  comes 
slowly  on.    Now  look  above ;  the  moon  rides  high, 
and  it  is  eve.     Then  nature  lives;  each  flower, 
each  blade  relifts  its  head,  before  bowed  by  the 
majesty  of  the  lord  of  day ;   and  we,  too,  may 
now  breathe,  and  feel  our  languid  bodies  revive 
under  the  cool  evening  air. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TnveUen  to  the  East — ^What  they  are  to  eipect  when  thej  get  there; 
or  how  their  EzpectationB  will  be  disappointed — la£d  with  the 
Tmke — ^Life  with  the  Arabs — ^The  IGaaioiiaiy — ^His  SaooesB — ^Aiga- 
meats  of  a  young  Convert — Miasioiiaries  nnsnccoosful  with  the 
Dmses — ^M y  Hostess — ^Her  Stories— Hie  Fu-vena  and  the  Door  of 
his  new  Hooae — ^The  Frank  and  the  Devil — ^Betam  of  Fever — And 
to  Beyront — Scenes  there — ^The  Lady  and  the  Miareer— Belationis  by 
the  Old  Man,  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope — ^PkogreaB  of  Civilisation  in 
Beyront — Illnstrated  by  several  partifinlars — Vmak  Docton  and 
Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death — ^Final  Destination  of  Lawyers^  as  pce- 
eczibed  by  the  TaAa — Foontains  of  the  East — BegBid  in  which 
Water  is  held  there— Toildsh  Boriala  and  Tomb»— VlsHs  of  Bela- 
tives  to  the  Graves — Ceremonies  of  Mamage  in  the  East — Some 
strange  Costoms  on  snch  occasions — ^The  Ansayiii — Befoge  of  their 
Monntains — ^Marriages  of  Ghiistians  amongHt  each  other — The  Prac- 
tioe  of  Muasalmans  in  that  particular — Character  of  Eastern  Wives 
— ^BeyioutkasaFictureoftheTuzkiBhGh>vemnieQt. 

To  US,  who  are  used  to  business^  no  life  can^  after 
awhile,  be  more  tedious  than  the  Eastern,  firom 
its  utter  want  of  occupation,  and  its  monotony.  In 
&ct,  poetry  may  say  what  it  will — ^we  dare  not 
dispute  what  she  says,  any  more  than  we  may 
presume  to  say  a  pretty  woman  talks  nonsense — 
but  the  trayellers  who  write  the  pretty  poetic 
prose  are  those   who   fly  through  the  country 
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d/;e«  iwlned  fn^i^ar  ft  Jii>art,  ftr<4  /il(  Arom^i  l^i^r 
br^atijf^  rmmiPM  :  but  tokis  ti^^  life  hm  it  m.    IM 

efirly,  mid  Hpnrn  on  \m  li/>r<^,  Imving  Uk  U^ga^ 
fur  htUihd ;  tloj  mn'^  myn  tuuimh  Uim,  m^  /wt 
lio^t;  b/yt  ftu/1  tii'^/ii  ha  B^rriviiu  At  hii^  di(^tioAtJ/>q. 
Ih  eniMrti  tl^iS  d/xor  of  tliij  lioui»a,  Mf  walie^y0)i@4  by 
tl^  luM,  and  Henied  on  iha  4i¥au ;  A  {A{y«  or 
mirgilii.>U  i«  pe£$eritB4  tiim,  aii4  a  di^lim«j«  g)Ai»> 
of  filmrhiit  Ih  inUnUH  ttiie  ft^a^i^mi^t  w^:^  mui 
f9Wiietmea.tM  are  pai9^4  round. 

MemwUiUif  friiiiuU  of  thi*  li/>4it  flo<;k  ^li  to  i^e^ 
tliis  «iew  (unmr  a^nd  U>  \imr  i\m  Biew« ;  tl^»  coffiy^ 

'r\**i  \i4Mi  tiVM  hi^MfiH,  mtA*im*iitAj^  U^m  j>twvt4. 

Ik  &i\m  it,  raimim  i\i*i  m\)  to  i\m  ^rvmt, 
hUm^int^  God,  fiwi,  with  courUu^m  mdnUUion, 
mkhing  health  from  on  hi^h  fi)r  hk  \^mt  Mm^i- 
whiUi  l^  taiU ;  aiul,  nSUif  a  Uttb,  yf\ml  cm  Im 
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find  to  say  1  In  a  climate  where  the  weather 
is  like  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians^ 
which  alter  not,  the  topic  is  not  useful;  nor 
would  the  hint  of  the  wife,  who,  seeing  her 
husband  in  want  of  a  subject,  and  willing  to 
help  him,  suggested  potatoes,  be  of  any  avail, 
because  they  know  neither  the  root  nor  its 
diseases. 

Your  friend  is  probably  a  merchant,  and  you 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  current  prices  as  he  of 
phrenology :  or  he  is  of  no  profession ;  you  are  the 
same.  What  can  you  talk  about?  So  you  let 
the  conversation  pass  by  you,  and  rest  with  the 
others,  or  perhaps  have  to  satisfy  them  of  your 
birth,  education — (no ;  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
know)— and  parentage ;  the  age  of  your  &ther, 
your  brothers,  your  sisters ;  your  business — ^and 
your  fortune.  But  they  never  give  you  credit 
on  this  point,  beUeving  firmly  you  have  in- 
exhaustible  wealth,  and  may  draw  on  the  queen 
and  country  to  any  amount.  I  always  say,  **  God 
sends  me  a  Uttle,  and  for  my  sms  that  Uttle 
seldom." 
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But  this  ended,  what  is  to  be  done?  You 
listen  respectfully ;  then  look  round  the  room, 
where  you  may 


"  Soft  Anbio  sentenoes  In  UIao  letters, 
From  poeta,  or  the  moralLitB,  their  betten. 
These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall, 
Quite  common  in  these  countries,  are  a  kind 
Of  monitor  adapted  to  recall" 

But  the  weary  day  seems  never  to  close  :  you 
are  hot  and  would  fain  change  your  clothes,  get  a 
book — ^anything;  but,  alas  I  though  this  is  your 
own  room,  yet  visitor  succeeds  visitor.  The 
evening  meal  arrives :  you  eat,  then  smoke.  At 
last  the  night  comes  —  oh,  how  welcome  I  A 
servant  spreads  a  mattress  on  the  floor;  a  thin 
mattress  covers  you,  and  you  are  at  peace.  The 
morning — not  the  London  morning  of  noon,  but 
the  Eastern  morning  of  cockcrow — the  day  begins. 
Adieu  to  your  privacy,  your  room  again  becomes 
the  public  one.  The  ablutions  (if  you  conform  to 
Eastern  customs,  as  the  Guide-book  recommends) 
will  not  take  long.  Wet  your  finger,  pass  it  over 
each  eye,  wash  your  hands,  and  it  is  done.  Then 
the  Orientals  do  not  undress  to  sleep ;  men  all  sleep 
as  they  appear  during  the  day  ;  and  the  fair  girl 
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whose  pretty  toilet  you  so  admired,  has  slept  in 
it  for  a  week  past. 

With  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  a  day  is  even 
more  monotonous ;  and  sleep  is  one's  only  re- 
source. The  people  are  utterly  without  conversa- 
tion— I  mean  the  men ;  for  the  women  are  often 
most  agreeable,  and  full  of  wit  and  naiveti.  Of 
their  own  town  even,  few  know  anything;  and 
their  anecdotes  savour  too  much  of  the  fairy-tale 
to  come  well  from  the  mouths  of  stem,  bearded 
men.  Then,  again,  their  prejudices  and  fanati- 
cism  warp  all  they  see,  and  reduce  everything  to 
their  own  standard.  These  remarks,  however,  do 
not  apply  to  my  actual  case,  where  I  had  culti- 
vated society,  rooms,  and  an  ample  store  of  books ; 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
reading  or  writing,  and  the  evening  to  the  dear 
kind  people  with  whom  I  lived,  the  life  was  that 
country  life  which,  as  Cicero  says,  comes  nearest 
to  that  of  the  wise  man;  and  was,  in  fact,  a 
practical  philosophy.  Husbandry  and  industry 
were  carried  on  around  me,  and  my  own 
occupations    were    not,    I    trust,   without    their 
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results.  **  Hate  not  laborious  work,  nor  the 
husbandry  which  the  Most  High  haa  created/' 

The  walks  about,  more  goat  paths,  were  exces- 
sively pretty,  leading  up  amidst  glens  and  through 
gorges,  wild  and  savage  aa  ever  came  from 
nature's  workshop.  After  the  rains,  the  water 
poured  down  over  the  rocks,  and  here  and  there 
made  fiery  torrents ;  but  there  was  one  small 
glen,  the  very  retreat  of  mountain  sylph — no 
solemn  falls,  where  waters  upon  waters  pour  in 
beautiful  magnificence ;  no  mad  giant,  where  love 
sits  and  watches  madness ;  but  playful  and 
sportive,  like  early  youth.  Here  the  villagers 
repaired  to  get  thoir  vases  filled ;  hither  the 
matrons  came,  mom  and  eve,  and  chatted ;  here 
the  maidens,  with  their  unburdened  bosoms, 
sported  awhile,  ere  they  lifted  the  ponderous 
jar  to  thoir  shoulders  and  trudged  cheerfully 
home. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  a  missionary 
came  every  Sunday  to  the  village,  and  that  one 
family  wore  already  sincere  converts  :  I  ought  to 
have  omitted  the  mother,  who  still  clung  to  her 
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&ther  &ith,  and  saw  with  deep  grief  the  apostasy 
of  her  children.  The  father  himself  seemed  to 
take  it  very  easily ;  but  he  had  resigned.  This  is 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  East :  when  the  father 
grows  old,  he  resigns  all  to  his  son,  and  hence- 
forth does  nothing  —  in  &ct,  is  virtually  dead. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  northern 
mountains.  The  son  conducts  all  the  business ; 
succeeds  (if  there  is  any)  to  the  office  of  the 
fiither,  who  eat8,  drinks,  and  quietly  prepares  for 
his  rest. 

Elias  the  son,  then,  gave  his  mother  great 
uneasiness  by  his  firm  avowal  of  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism,  and  many  and  frequent  were  the 
tilts  he  had  with  the  Greek  priest  who  came  to 
the  village.  The  arguments  on  his  side  were 
singularly  good  and  clear,  taught  by  his  own 
mind ;  for  he  was  almost  self-taught.  He  ob- 
jected to  praying  to  the  saints.  The  priest  said, 
"When  you  wish  to  see  the  emir,  you  do  not 
rush  in  and  speak  to  him :  you  send  a  servant  to 
him  to  ask  what  you  wanf  "  Yes,''  said  Elias, 
"  but  then,  if  I  do  not,  the  emir  does  not  know  I 
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wish  to  see  him.     Now^  Ood  knows.     I  do  not 

rush  into  the  emir,  for  he  may  be  engaged  with 

somebody,  or  doing  something  else ;  bat  God  is 

always  willing  to  hear  me,  so  I  hare  no  need  to 

ask  if  he  will  or  not.     Then  I  find  with  the  emir, 

also,  he  oflener  grants  me  what  I  want  when  I 

ask   it   myself,  than  when  I  send  another,  who, 

probably,    wishes    something    for  himself   also/^ 

These  simple  arguments  (of  which  I  heard  many) 

showed   how  deep  the  truth  had  penetrated   his 

mind.    Many  others,  also,  were  attentire  Usteners. 

With  the  Druses,  the  missionaries  have  made, 

I  believe,  no  progress :  many  professed  themselres 

converts,  but  directly  the  minister  refused  them 

some  request,  turned  round  and  said,  **We  will 

listen  to  you  as  long  as  you  pay  us.'^     Perhaps 

their    minds    cannot    understand    the    beautiful 

logic  of  scriptural  proof :  they  have  never  thought 

on  any  subject,  and  cannot  be  sufficiently  excited 

to   think   deeply   on   this.     I  allude  to  the  un- 
initiated, who  know  nothing  of  any  religion,  and 

of  their  own  little  more  than  the  name. 

My  hostess  was  famous  as  a  relator  of  stories. 
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These  were  either  drawn  from  fancy,  or  described 
what  had  really  been.  One  was  said  to  have 
happened  in  a  neighbouring  village,  where,  as  a 
proof  of  their  credulity,  the  people  were  said  to 
have  planted  charcoal,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  trouble  of  burning  or  buying  it.  There 
was  a  couple,  who,  advancing  in  their  circum- 
stances, resolved  to  build  a  new  house  for  them- 
selves, and  to  forsake  the  £unily  mansion,  too 
small  to  hold  them  and  their  newly  enlarged 
notions ;  so  they  forthwith  gave  orders  to  a 
mason,  who  set  to  work  and  completed  the  walls 
and  roof.  The  door  must  be  made  at  Beyrout ; 
so  the  man  approaching  the  doorway  found  it 
just  his  height  when  he  stood  upright  with  his 
chin  out^  and  he  placed  his  hands  skirting  out 
from  his  sides  as  the  measure  of  the  width. 
Fixed  in  this  position,  he  started :  first  he  met  his 
priest,  whose  hand  he  could  not  kiss,  for  fear  of 
altering  his  position.  The  priest,  much  incensed, 
said,  "  How  is  this,  Michiel  1  where  is  your  God  V* 
— "Here  is  the  measure,'^  replied  the  maa — 
'*  Your  faith  is  small.'' — "  Here  is  the  measure/' 
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— "  Purgatory  in  deep/' — "  Here  i»  the  measure/* 
— "  And  Hell  in  wide/' — "  Here  is  the  mear 
Hure/'  Htill  replied  the  man,  totally  engrossed 
by  bin  one  idea  ;  and,  preserving  bis  measure, 
pursuing  his  road,  he  tripped  and  fell.  Un- 
willing to  have  his  journey  for  nothing,  he  lay 
on  the  ground,  carefully  preserving  his  position. 
A  man,  passing  by,  looked  at  him,  saying,  **  He 
is  dead  ;  how  long  lias  he  been  dead  ?  *' — '^  Here 
is  the  measure/' — "  He  has  bled  a  good  deal'' — 
"  Here  is  the  meaifure/' — "  How  mad  he  is  1 " — 
"Here  is  the  measure/'  However,  at  last  ho 
reached  Beyrout,  and  a  carpenter  relieved  him  of 
his  measure  and  his  restraint  The  door  wa« 
made;  but  had,  they  say,  to  perform  three 
voyages  before  it  fitted.  With  such  stories,  with 
native  songs,  with  maxims,  sayings,  histories  of 
Antar,  &c.,  wo  wiled  away  the  long,  cold  winter  s 
evenings. 

The  stories  of  the  Franks,  among  the  poorer 
people,  are  innumerable  :  they  say  that  the  devil 
\iB»  fled  Frangistan,  being  no  match  for  the 
people;    for,  on  one  occasion,   the  devil  met  a 
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Frank  on  the  road.  The  devil  was  tired,  for  he 
had  done  a  good  deal  of  work ;  so  he  said  to  the 
Frank,  ^'  Come,  now,  as  we  both  are  tired,  let  us 
carry  each  other,  and  he  who  is  carried  shall  sing 
a  yerse :  when  the  verse  ia  finished,  he  shall  get 
down,  and  the  other  shall  ride.^  The  Frank 
consented,  and  the  devil  jumped  on  his  back,  and 
sang,  like  an  honest  man,  his  verse.  Ko  sooner 
had  he  finished,  than  he  jumped  down,  and 
offered  his  back  Up  jumped  the  Frank,  and 
commenced  a  long,  dismal  song ;  the  poor  devil 
listened  for  the  verse  to  end ;  but  no— on,  on  the 
fellow  continued,  one  monotonous  drone ;  and  the 
poor  devil  thought  his  only  way  was  to  go  on 
slowly — slowly,  and  hope.  So  he  went  on  slower 
and  slower ;  but,  alas !  he  felt  most  dreadfully 
pricked  behind,  and  then  found  the  heels  of  the 
Frank  armed  with  large  spurs.  The  poor  fellow 
passed  a  weary  night :  the  Frank  never  paused 
with  his  song — ^what  was  worse,  never  paused 
with  his  heels — ^and  thus  they  travelled  till  they 
reached  the  boundary  of  Frangistan.  The  devil 
trudged  on  here,  the  Frank  jumped  down,  and 
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the  devil  hurried  on,  leaving  him  sitting  on  a 
stone,  still  singing.  Satan  found  the  country 
would  not  do  for  him,  so  resolved  never  to  return, 
but  devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  Belled  el 
Arabistan. 

The  climate  in  the  mountains  was  very  severe, 
and  the  fever  found  me  out :  one's  friends,  when 
it  came  on,  reminding  one  of  some  pleasant  indis- 
cretion they  have  noticed,  which,  they  were  sure, 
would  bring  it  on.  Then  I  fled  to  Beyrout,  for 
few  things  cut  the  fever  better  than  change  of  air. 
Beyrout  had  newspapers  and  Franks :  but  they 
were  pleasant,  after  the  extreme  retirement  of 
the  mountains.  Much  of  my  time  was  passed 
wandering  about  the  bazaars,  or  establishing 
myself  in  a  quiet  comer  of  a  caf6  that  looked  on 
its  most  crowded  thoroughfiaTe,  and  there,  unob- 
served, watching  the  people  as  they  are,  when  not 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  Many 
were  the  curious  traits  of  manners  I  thus  caught. 

One  morning,  a  very  closely-veiled  woman 
came  to  buy  at  a  shop  close  by :  the  shopkeeper, 
by  his  looks,  was  a  Christian,  and  a  churl  of  the 
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first  water.  Many  a  customer  went  away,  unable 
to  make  him  abate  the  few  pieces  necessary  to 
complete  the  bargain.  The  woman  approached  ; 
tho  loveHest  silk  of  Damascus  was  produced  ;  she 
had  a  good  taste,  and  chose  a  very  pretty 
pattern  :  now  commenced  the  bargaining. 
"Howadga,  it  is  not  worth  it?  My  brother's 
wife  bought  such  and  such  a  one  for  so  much.'' 
— "  This  is  thin ;  the  silk  is  of  the  second  carp." 
— "By  my  soul  and  my  faith,  it  is  the  best," 
replied  the  seller.  "  I  was  offered  so  much  for  it, 
but  would  not  sell  it :  now  I  want  money.  By 
my  faith,  by  Mahr  Yousouph,  the  best  of  feithers,  I 
make  nothing  of  it,"  and  so  the  struggle  con- 
tinued. She  placed  the  money  on  the  shop- 
board — ^no ;  he  clutched  the  silk,  and  looked  at 
her  black  gauze  veil  with  blank,  unrelenting  eyes. 
Unlucky  gauze !  it  gets  a  Httle  out  of  order  ;  she 
leans  over  to  adjust  it,  and  a  lovely  face  appears. 
He  loosens  his  grasp,  while  gazing  in  entrancing 
admiration,  she  whispers  a  word  or  two ;  the  silk 
is  under  her  azar,  and  she  walks  off,  he  following, 
devouring  her  with  his  eyes.     As  I  followed,  she 
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joined  some  two  or  three  others,  and  I  heard  a 
laugh  which  would  have  wrung  the  old  miser^s 
heart. 

Several  old  men,  at  one  of  my  fitvourite  resorts^ 
used  to  be  full  of  anecdotes  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  :  these  they  were  never  tired  of  re- 
peating. One  had  borne  her  defiance  to  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  He  said  that  after  Ibrahim  had  taken 
Acre,  the  harem  of  the  Pasha  commanding  for 
the  Sultan,  took  refuge  with  her ;  and  also  many 
— ^some  hundreds  he  said — of  the  Amoots,  who 
baa  been  in  garrison  there,  and  did  not  enjoy 
much  popularity  in  the  surrounding  country,  also 
fled  to  her.  All  these  were  entertained,  aud  the 
Amoots  entered,  as  it  were,  into  her  service,  or 
received  rations  and  served  her.  Ibrahim,  well 
knowing  what  a  nucleus  of  rebellion  such  a  place 
would  form,  sent  a  polite  message  begging  her  to 
render  them  up,  or  he  must  take  them  by  force. 
My  inforamnt  said  he  bore  the  answer,  which 
merely  said,  ^'  Come  and  do  it.''  On  his  delivering 
this  message  to  Ibrahim,  he  a«ked  many  questions 
about  her,  and  having  heard  she  was  deeply  read. 
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and  knew  the  stars,  whose  writings  were  plain 
and  legible  to  her  eye  as  the  light  of  day, 
he  put  his  hands  to  his  head  and  said,  ^^6od 
prosper  her ! '' 

The  old  man  asked  me  if  her  relations  were 
not  possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  I  said  I  did  not 
know,  but  I  believed  not.  "  Not ! ''  he  said  :  "  the 
Bint  el  Vizier,  the  vizier's  daughter,  four  times  every 
year,  sent  them  a  ship-load  of  silver.'^  On  my 
doubting  this,  he  said,  "  Why,  I  have  helped  her 
load  case  on  case  of  rich  metal  for  them ; ''  and  the 
veteran  really  seemed  to  believe  what  he  said. 

Though  hardly  apparent,  there  has  been,  and  is, 
a  great  gradual  change  at  Beyrout.  The  women, 
it  is  true,  are  as  rigidly  secluded  as  ever.  The 
natives  are  chary  of  admitting  the  intercourse  of 
the  Frank,  as  the  motley  strangers  there  have 
given  them  just  cause  of  dislike :  for  already 
Beyrout  is  overrun  by  the  scum,  the  bad  bubbles 
of  Levantine  and  European  society.  But  the 
school-master  has  penetrated  the  harem ;  chairs^ 
tables,  knives,  forks,  and  other  furniture  are  found 
in  every  better  sort  of  house ;  they  sleep  on  beds, 
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and  they  adorn  their  (air  tresses  with  pomatum, 
having  (first  of  their  race)  arranged  the  flowing 
locks  with  a  comb.  These  are  no  great  things, 
but  they  are  steps — ^they  are  the  breaking  down 
the  first  barriers — gaining  the  outer  woriks  of 
fanaticism  and  prejudice. 

To  the  anxious  missionaries  vast  praise  is  due. 
Silently  they  work ;  but  the  result  is  already 
swelling  up.  Their  schools  sometimes  turn  out 
cheats  and  scamps  ;  but  they  send  forth  many — 
many,  thank  God — excellent  and  pious  men,  who, 
by  their  education  and  intelligence,  become  great 
and  respected  in  their  walk  of  life.  At  first  their 
girl  school  did  little  ;  now  the  modest,  industrious^ 
educated  women  they  produce  are  sought  in 
marriage,  as  possessed  of  a  dower  beyond  wealth 
or  beauty.  These  will,  in  their  children  and 
their  children's  children,  return  the  good  they 
have  received.  Ignorance  cannot  stand  ^riiere  it 
is  combatted  on  equal  grounds  by  education,  and 
these  good  men  may  yet  see  the  harvest  they 
have  sown  for  their  Lord  springing  up  into  a  green 
and  flourishing  crop. 
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The  American  missions  work  well ;  they  work 
cheaper  than  our  own ;  their  wives  are  an  aid,  and 
in  their  sphere  do  as  much  as  the  missionary 
himself.  The  qualities  of  a  settler,  seemingly 
innate  in  an  American,  are  valuable  in  a  mission- 
ary. Their  establishments  are  such  as  are  fit  and 
proper,  and  all  the  English  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  on  the  subject  allow  them  tolerance  and 
liberaHty .  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
freely  invited  to  preach  and  read  prayers  in  their 
congregations  ;  the  clergymen  of  England  whom  I 
have  met  travelling  have  been  received  as  their 
guests,  and  welcomed  as  their  brothers.  These  are 
good  qualities :  to  rise  above  the  petty  differences,  to 
overcome  the  baser  prejudices  of  sect  and  formula^ 
is  a  great  art  ;  and  to  love  the  man  while  we  hate 
the  deed,  is  what,  I  fear,  few  of  us  can  say  we  are 
able,  or  rather,  honestly  try  to  do.     The  Christians, 

perhaps,  have  held  most  aloof,  and  their  opposition 
has  been  more  obstinate  than  that  of  the  Mussulman, 

many  of  whom,  I  beUeve,  now  send  their  sons  to  the 

school,  as  the  missionaries  educate  any  who  choose 

to  come,  without  any  reference  to  sect  or  creed. 
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As  yet  the  missionaries  have  not  attempted  any 
conversion,  except  of  the  Christians ;  they  are 
afraid  of  compromising  their  footing  in  the  country 
if  they  do  so  with  the  Turks.  Among  the 
Christian  sects,  also,  perhaps  the  Maronite  are  the 
most  inaccessible.  United  and  entirely  under  the 
government  of  their  priesthood,  one  is  the  whole. 
Let  us  trust,  however,  that  the  good  work  is  begun. 
May  God  bless  it ! 

Some  adventurous  speculators  have  begun  a 
theatre  at  Beyrout.  While  I  was  there  it  daily 
grew,  and  used  to  afford  infinite  amusement  to  a 
large  crowd  of  small  boys,  who  peeped  in.  I  fear 
the  present  building  will  neither  equal  the  old  water- 
washed  building  below  it  in  solidity,  nor  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  performances.  The  company  was  weak, 
the  music  worse,  and  the  Prima  Donna,  destined 
for  the  virgin  boards,  neither  young  nor  handsome. 

Meanwhile  the  hadje  had  returned  from  Mecca. 
At  Beyrout  they  make  no  procession  on  entering 
the  town,  but  drop  in  one  after  the  other  from 
Damascus.  A  Turkish  man-of-war  steamer  was 
in    waiting  to   convey  those    of  Constantinople 
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home  by  sea.  It  was  pretty  to  see  how  the 
hadjes  were  welcomed,  as  they  arrived,  by  their 
friends,  and  many  would  be  kissed  by  the  males 
all  up  the  crowded  bazaar ;  then  they  would  be 
conducted  to  their  homes,  where  one  would 
imagine  a  little  privacy  would  be  kindly  allowed. 
No ;  friends,  relations,  acquaintances  flocked  in, 
and  for  three  or  four  days  they  were  never  alone. 
Many  women  arrived,  tempted  by  the  steamer,  to 
conform  to  the  commands  of  the  Prophet. 

Again,  when  health  was  restored,  I  returned  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  only  drawback  was,  that 
the  climate  was  not  as  warm  as  my  welcome. 
They  said  I  had  caged  Azrael  and  could  not  die  ; 
but  this  I  by  no  means  felt  satisfied  of  myself. 
The  people  say  that  the  Frank  doctors  were 
formerly  in  great  habits  of  friendship  with  Azrael, 
the  angel  of  death ;  so  much  so,  that  they  per- 
suaded him  to  get  into  a  bottle  and  there  kept 
him,  only  letting  him  out  when  they  wished. 
There  exists,  also,  some  doubt  whether  doctors 
will  be  admitted  into  paradise  ;  of  the  admission 
of  lawyers  there  is  none ;  they  are  excluded  for 
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certain^  and  will  hare  tho  task  assigned  thorn  of 
tormentors  to  those  consigned  to  another  place. 
They  say  a  lawyer  once  got  in,  and  finding  a 
dofoctive  clause  in  St.  Peter's  claim  to  the  keys, 
made  St.  Luke  dispute  it :  the  lawyer  lost  his 
case,  and  was  expelled  by  tho  unanimous  voice 
of  all. 

Peror,  fever  again  :  fair  women  were  my  com- 
panions ;  all  the  eye  could  wish  or  heart  desire 
was  around  me,  yet  sickness  prevented  enjoyment* 
From  what  apparent  cause  does  it  come?  The 
weather  lovolyi  the  air,  free  mountain  air,  all  speak 
of  health  ;  but  a  voice  has  sounded  of  old,  and 
I  too  must  bear  witness  to  its  truth :  **  And  the 
stranger  that  shall  come  from  a  far  land  shall  say, 
when  they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  and  the 
sickness  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  it, 
'  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  unto  the  land  ? 
what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ? '  '* 

The  fountains  of  the  East  would  furnish  forth 
a  history  of  themselves.  Water  to  an  Eastern 
who  drinks  nothing  else,  is  a  great  consideration  ; 
the  various  tastes  we  expend  on  tea,  on  coffee,  on 
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vnne^  on  beer,  are  all  in  the  Eaat  concentrated  on 
water  :  he  drinks  it  for  his  morning  meal,  for  his 
supper,  and  with  xnanj  it  forms  the  only  beverage 
of  his  life.  We  must  not  fancy  the  Eastern  the  luxu- 
rious creature  Eastern  poetry  has  represented  him ; 
we  must  have  him  the  poor  man  bearing  a  load 
of  bad  government.  Many — ^in  fiict  most— -of  the 
country  people  never  taste,  during  their  lives,  any 
other  beverage  than  water ;  not  even  a  cup  of 
coffee.  To  them,  then,  water  is  indeed  an  essential ; 
and  springs  and  fountains  possess  a  reputation  aa 
well  known  as  vintages  with  us.  The  springs  and 
water  of  a  village  are  the  first  parts  that  are 
described  ;  and  with  greedy  deKght  they  tell  you, 
"  Drink  that  water,  Ya  Bey,  and  you  may  eat  six 
times  a  day  ;"  this  apparently  being  the  greatest 
desideratum. 

We  hear  of  one  of  the  early  kalifs  sending  all 
over  his  dominions  to  seek  out  the  best  and 
lightest  water — ^which  was  discovered  to  be  that  of 
the  Euphrates — in  all  his  vast  dominions.  In  a 
water-drinking  nation  this  must  be  the  case  ;  and 
so  we  find  in  every  village  the  water-spring  built 
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up,  with  iitoue  trougbis  placed  for  the  oattla  ;  and 
along  the  road,  pioua  and  charitable  people  perpe- 
tuate their  memoricM  by  bringing  water,  and  build* 
ing  a  place  where  the  weary  and  thirnty  may  drink 
and  blew  the  donor. 

The  Monlemis  make  prayer-floors  with  keblabii 
on  them,  often  over  theiris.  The  inscriptionii  on 
many  of  theise  are  very  pretty  and  appropriate, 
and  may — ^after  he  had  quenched  bin  thirst — if  he 
read,  send  the  wanderer*  on  his  way  with  pious 
thoughts  and  philosophic  spirit.  There  is  one 
opposite  Euad,  some  little  distance  south  of  Tor- 
tousa,  built  by  a  pious  Moslem,  who  gave  his  money 
to  the  poor,  and  his  time  to  good  works.  It  says, 
**  The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  does  good/' 
The  passage  is  ft'om  a  book  well-known  among  the 
learned,  the  name  of  which  just  now  I  forget. 
Beneath  is — "  The  worst  of  learned  men  is  lie  who 
does  no  good  to  man  t  Pilgrim  remember  me  (so 
and  so),  who  built  this  for  all,  till  Ood  pleases  to 
rum  It. 

In  my  visit  to  the  Ansayri  mountains,  I  fbund 
two  inscriptions  of  Haladin's  time,  and  have  seen 
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Others  still  more  ancient.  The  whole  is  generally 
simple,  a  conduit  for  the  water  behind,  and  troughs 
of  wood  or  stone  basins  to  receive  it  as  it  falls ; 
perhaps  a  cup  of  iron  or  of  wood,  for  the  passer- 
by to  drink  out  of.  The  overflow  is  generally 
allowed  to  flow  its  own  course,  and  the  road  near 
is  often  a  swamp. 

At  the  end  of  the  maidan  at  Howarra,  was  the 
tomb  of  the  daughter  who  had  died  during  my 
absence.  It  is  a  pretty  idea  that  places  the  tombs 
of  those  we  love  near  our  homes  ;  it  is  unkind  to 
put  that  body  we  once  so  loved,  whose  every  mo- 
tion we  watched  and  tended,  far  from  us  in  the 
cold  wintry  earth,  among  strangers ;  and  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  taste  that  then  placed  the  missing 
one  of  the  flock  beneath  the  eye.  It  may  bring  a 
mournful  feeling,  but  the  consolation  ''he  is  not 
dead  but  sleepeth,''  is  assurance,  when  it  comes 
from  a  Saviour's  lips.  There  is  a  sort  of  feeling 
for  those  who  die  young,  that  must  strike  even 
a  stranger  ;  and  one  feels  an  interest  in  them 
that  those  who  have  run  their  course  do  not 
demand.     Cut  ofi*  in  their  youth,  in  their  beauty ; 
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cut  off  in  the  spring  time,  cut  off  while  yet  the 
innocence  of  Paradise  hung  about  them.  We  can 
fidel  and  know  the  hearts  of  the  rest ;  their  wicked- 
ness, their  ways,  their  cares, — ^these  we  hare  ex- 
perienced ourselves ;  but  the  light-hearted  inno- 
cence of  youth,  the  joyous  consciousness  of  virtue, 
is  one  that  we  old  in  this  world  cannot  know  again, 
though  yet  we  may  admire. 

**  Elle  6tait  de  oe  monde  od  lei  pluB  belles  ehoees 
Ont  le  pire  destin ; 
Et  Rose,  elle  a  ve^ u  oe  qui  virent  lea  Roees, 
Le  space  d'  un  matin/'* 

The  going  to  the  graves  is  a  pretty  custom,  and 
one  which  has  antiquity  to  hallow  it.  We  Pro- 
testants place  our  friends  in  the  cold  earth  and 
seldom  care  to  revisit  the  spot  where  they  rest ; 
the  CathoUc  plants  and  waters,  and  makes  their 
last  home  a  garden.  In  passing  Moslem  grave- 
yards, we  may  see  the  women  loitering  there.  Yet 
by  the  laws  of  the  Prophet  no  mourning  is  allowed, 
and  he  himself  was  arraigned  by  his  followers 
for  weeping  over  the  tomb  where  his  mother's  body 
reposed.  The  habit  of  women  mourning  over 
graves  is  also  contrary  to  another  doctrine ;  for 

*  "  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young.*' 
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when  dead,  the  true  believer  ceases  to  be  the 
husband  of  his  wife ;  and  beUeving,  as  all  do  here, 
that  the  spirit  remains  in  the  body  awaiting  the 
final  resurrection,  the  women  remain  strictly  veiled 
when  sitting  by  their  husband's  tomb ;  or  if 
they  wish  to  unveil,  they  spread  a  cloth  over  the 
tomb,  so  that  the  occupant  may  not  see  them. 
This  they  do  when  they  go  and  eat  at  the  tombs, 
a  common  practice :  the  poor  husband  is  covered, 
while  his  quondam  wife  sits  down  and  eats,  leaving 
a  place  for  him  as  if  he  were  alive  and  by  her  side. 

Fever  drove  me  down,  and  I  again  took  up 
my  quarters  at  Beyrout.  The  Howarra,  (t>.  white 
mud)  is  a  range  of  mountains  situated  in  the  Druse 
district  of  Shouf,  just  south  of  the  Eesrowan. 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  have  often  been 
described ;  but  there  is  one  portion  that  I  could 
never  find  a  reason  for,  nor  from  the  people 
themselves  receive  any  explanation  of  the  cause 
among  the  Greeks  and  Maronites.  When  the 
ceremony  is  nearly  finished,  the  shebeeneta  (a 
female  supporter  of  the  bride),  goes  behind 
the  pair,  and  taking  first  the  one  and  then  the 
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other,  jumps  thorn  up  into  tho  air.  It  is  probably 
a  custom  still  prosorvodi  whoso  moaning  thoy  havo 
lost.  Another,  also,  which  writors  omit,  is  this  : 
— as  tho  bride  is  approaching  tho  throshold  of  tho 
bridegroom's  house,  previous  to  entering  it,  she 
puts  a  small  piece  of  dough  up  over  tho  doorway, 
sticking  it  to  the  wall.  This  would  seem  to  moan 
that  hospitality  is  to  reign  within  ;  but  thoy  say  it 
is  symbolical  that  she  will  stick  to  her  husband, 
as  tho  dotigh  does  to  the  wall.  Again,  in  tho 
ChriHtian  villages  in  central  Lebanon,  as  the  bride 
enters  the  house  she  throws  a  pomegranate  at  tho 
bridegroom,  who  stands  above  on  tho  roof.  Tho 
pomegranate  is  the  emblem  of  fertility  ;  and  hore 
again  is,  probably,  tho  remnant  of  a  heathen 
ritn.  In  the  northern  villagoH,  tho  bridegroom 
throws  it  at  tho  bride  ;  but  this  is  taken  from  the 
Ansayrii,  among  whom  tlioy  live,  and  whose  cere- 
mony of  marriage  I  shall  Hpeak  of  afterwards. 
All  the  customs  are  valuable  marks^  and  will,  I 

trust,  when  collected  from  the  sketches  of  travel- 
lers, eventually  enable  the  propounder,  inquirer, 
and  scholar,  to  trace  tho  origins  of  the  mountain 
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races,  who  may  yet  be  found  to  be  the  nations 
that  one  after  another  have  peopled  and  been 
dominant  in  the  country.  These  are  the  remnants 
of  each  who,  successively  defeated  and  driven  from 
their  homes,  have  retired  to  the  mountains.  If 
we  only  allow  that  the  mountains  have  in  all  times 
given  refuge  and  protection,  this  would  be  in  the 
natural  course  of  events;  and  tribe  after  tribe, 
people  after  people,  would  thus  retreat  from 
oppression.  The  idolater  would  there  hide  his 
£aith,  shunning  the  light  of  reason  and  education  ; 
the  Christian  would  obey  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
God;  and  when  persecuted  in  one  land,  fly  to 
another. 

We  can  hardly  believe  these  mountains  to  have 
been  inhabited  at  an  early  date ;  they  exhibit  no 
ruins,  or  few — I  mean  in  the  inner  slopes.  Man's 
woes  and  oppressions  first  led  man,  few  and 
oppressed,  to  fly  to  strongholds  where,  in  exchange 
for  fertiUty  and  space,  he  could  resist  and  be  free. 
No  doubt,  also,  each  coming  conquering  race  has 
in  some  degree  amalgamated  with  the  others  :  we 
see  this  daily.    Thus  every  year  some  hundred  or 
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moro  Ohristianii  become  Moslems  for  spite  or  inter- 
est, fallen  women  seek  refuge  in  the  harem  and 
secure  a  welcome  by  their  beauty  and  belief  in  tho 
great  impostor ;  and,  as  wo  know  at  the  first  con- 
quest, whole  townships  turned,  wo  may,  perhaps, 
find  as  much  Greek  blood  among  the  faithful,  as 
among  the  Greek  Christians  themselros. 

The  generations  of  families  among  the  Christians 
might  easily  bo  traced,  as  nearly  all  marry  among 
their  kinsfolk,  many  not  marrying  at  all,  unless 
tliore  is  a  wife  for  him  among  his  relations.  This 
custom  does  not  obtain  among  the  Mussulmans,  and 
they  are  conso(iuontly  the  finer  race  of  the  two. 
Tho  Ohristians  assign  no  particular  reason  for 
their  marriages,  nor  do  they  do  it  from  any  family 
pride :  it  is  custom,  they  say.  Love  has  very 
Uttlo  to  do  with  their  marriage,  and  I  do  not  think 
tho  husband  and  wife  ovor  care  very  much  for 
each  other.  There  is  little  companionship ;  their 
pleasures  are  separate,  and  the  wife  is  little  con- 
fided in.  She  is  a  species  of  upper  servant,  and  is 
to  bear  children. 

In  the  marriage  ceremonies  the  poor  bride  and 
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bridegroom  assume  the  most  stupid  appearance. 
She  sits  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  chin  poked 
out,  her  hands  rigid  by  her  side  ;  and  neither 
speaks  nor  moves.  He  looks  sheepish  and  ashamed : 
the  remarks  made  by  the  visitors  are  coarse  and 
indelicate,  touching  on  subjects  we  should  not  hear 
spoken  of  among  our  lower  society. 

But  in  all  things,  though  without  strong  passions, 
the  Oriental  is  a  great  sensualist.  It  is  true,  his 
fare  is  meagre  and  plain  ;  but  he  eats  it  like  a  pig, 
and  gorges  himself  with  it  like  a  vulture,  lying 
down  afterwards  to  sleep.  He  openly  talks  on 
subjects  we  should  avoid,  and  though,  perhaps, 
purer  than  ourselves  in  deed,  he  gloats  over  in 
public  what  we  screen  with  darkness  and  secrecy. 
There  seems  none  of  that  high  esteem  between 
man  and  wife  without  which  marriage  is  a  heavy 
chain. 

It  is  but  feir  to  add,  that  the  wives  are  patient 
and  hard-working,  and  are  obedient  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  To  say  they  are  &ithful  would  be 
saying  what  I  do  not  believe. 

Beyrout  will,  on  the  whole,  give  the  traveller 
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tlie  inout  fovourable  idea  of  tba  Turkbb  govern* 
merit  be  can  receive  anywbere,  atid  ito  riiie  ImM 
been  u  rapid^  and  iti  pro«peri(y  iff  m  great,  an  any 
town  in  tlie  Levant,  Tbe  Turk  even  nbakeii  oft 
lassinein,  and  feeLi  tiie  iteamem  wili  not  wait ;  tba 
CbiiMtiarm  liave  &ir  play,  and  ffbow  tbemi«alvM 
active  and  indufftrioun — fur  nativen  at  leant.  There 
are  too  nmny  i5on»ul«  and  Frank*  for  mucb  oppre*- 
Nion  to  e%\Ht,  and  peHmpfi  tbe  Oufftonm,  farmed  m 
they  are,  and  octroi  dntie*,  are  tlie  only  bardMbip^, 
It  may  be  aim  tbat  tbe  ancient  spirit  of  tbe  &moiM 
College  of  Juri**prudence  founded  by  Severm»,  utill 
floats  over  and  pervade*  tbe  «erai  of  tba  Pa*)ia, 
Tbin  college  wtm  founded  by  Severn*  in  tbe  tbird, 
and  flourl*bed  to  tbe  *ixtb  century,  producing 
several  di«tingui*bed  men, 
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